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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: The people who are putting out this publication are socialists. We 
have many different opinions about what that means, but we all share the conviction that 
we belong to a socialist community, to a movement that will ultimately be the vehicle for 
the people of the world to bring about a better life for all. This conception lies behind 
the name ''Bread & Roses''--a demand raised by the Lawrence textile strikers for a society 
which fulfills our need for beauty as well as providing for our material wants. We also 
belong to the University and Chapel Hill community--as workers, citizens, and students. 

This paper represents an attempt to fill a void in our two communities. We hope to 
provide our fellow socialists with an organ for publicizing their activities and expres- 
sing their views. For those who work in the University or live in Chapel Hill, we seek to 
offer information on community struggles, political analysis of current issues and events, 
and access to opportunities for learning about alternative ways to organize society. 

Bread & Roses, the Socialist Community News, starts off small and occasional. We 
hope that it will grow--in size, depth, and regularity. Anyone interested in helping to- 
wards this end is invited to contribute news and articles and to take part in putting out 


the paper. We appeal to our readers who think that this effort is worthwhile to help us 


financially so that we can continue. 


BREAD & 
ROSES 


Early Saturday morning, November 21, 1970, James Lewis Cates was stabbed to death in a 
fight between young blacks from the Chapel Hill area and members of the Storm Troopers, a mo- 
torcycle gang from Durham, on the UNC campus. In this report we try to show how the legal 
system can treat crimes against property more harshly than crimes against life and how the 
class biases of local institutions are often revealed during times of crisis. 

During the last 22 months, the stabbing and the firebombings that followed have trigger- 
ed 21 arrests, four trials, 11 convictions, substantial legal fees and considerable community 
activity. An examination of the events (see box on page 6) suggests the following summation: 
a killing that was not legally punished was avenged with the destruction of about $130,000 
worth of property which, in turn, resulted in a minimum of 45 years of prison sentences. Why? 

The firebombings representing crimes against property were dealt with more severely than 
the crime against the life of James Cates. The Hillsborough court originally set no bond for 


‘the accused murderers, partly for 


their protection and partly white property/ black life 


because the charges were serious. 
After about three weeks of confinement, bond was set at $10,000 for each Storm Trooper. The 
Same court set bond at $60,000 for each of the first 12 blacks arrested in connection with 


| the firebombings. In the murder trial, the State could not get a conviction on a second-de- 


gree murder charge. In three firebombing trials, the State brought conspiracy to commit a 
felony charges against five defendents as well as arson charges. Furthermore, only the con- 
spiracy charges could be proven in the case of Lonnie and Carl DeGraffenreidt who were sen- 
tenced to eight years each for conspiracy while their cohorts were (cont'd on page 7) 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


BREAD AND ROSES, TOO: 


In January 1912, 25,000 textile workers, most of them women and young Pitic, eiiy baw— 
rence, Massachusetts, began a dramatic ten-week long strike. Their struggle for "Bread 
and Roses, Too," as many of their picket signs read, became a focal point of I.W.W. (In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, often called the Wobblies) organizing efforts. 

Lawrence was a great textile center, whose mills employed the majority of the town's 
adult population. Most of them were unskilled and unorganized foreign-born workers. The 
living and working conditions of mill workers had deteriorated since the turn of the cen- 
tury, as the introduction of speed-up techniques resulted in lay-offs, unemployment, and 
a drop in wages. In response to public outcry over worsening conditions, the state leg- 
islature passed a law, effective at the start of 1912, to reduce the maximum work week 
for women and children from fifty-six to fifty-four hours. Ostensibly, this was meant to 
help the workers, but it gave the textile owners what they wanted. They now introduced 
more speed-ups and cut the weekly wages to offset the two-hour reduction. Furthermore, 
the owners declared that the fifty-four hour week would apply to men as well. 

Polish women workers were the first to notice the cut in their paychecks and walk 
out of the mills. By the next day (January 12) a general walkout was in effect, and 
I.W.W. organizers Ettor and Giovannitti soon arrived to assist the strikers. The city 
and state authorities viewed the strike with alarm and immediately called out their mili- 
tia. The militia, some of whom were Harvard boys reported to have "enjoyed going down 
there to have a fling at those people," made mass arrests of picketers. The mayor of 
Lawrence organized a parade with all the patriotic trappings to demonstrate the town's: 
opposition to the foreign-born workers and the radical I.W.W. 

In time, national and world attention were galvanized around two episodes of the 
strike. After a month of peaceful and orderly demonstrations, a woman worker was killed 
when police tried to break up a picket line. Ettor and Giovannitti were immediately ar- 
rested and charged with inciting violence, even though they were miles away from the 
scene and had always urged non-violence on the demonstrators. They were held without 
bail and without trial for eight months before being acquitted and released from prison. 
The second and most dramatic episode of the strike involved the workers’ children. Many 
parents began sending their children to sympathetic families in other cities to care for 
them during the strike. As unfavorable publicity about this exodus and the poor condi- 
tion of the children became known, Lawrence authorities decreed that no more children 
could leave. When about 150 attempted to leave for Philadelphia, police and militia in= 
vaded the Lawrence railway station, clubbed the mothers and children, and detained many 
Of themeinvidl eels mics play of police brutality was 
a turning point in the strike, as protests from 
around the country prompted a Congressional investiga- 
tion. At this point, the mill owners decided to ac- 
cept the workers' demands for increased wages. But 
within a few years, the workers' gains were again 
lost as the depression of 1913 and a fifty percent 
speed-up of machines led to unemployment and worsen- 
ing conditions. 

The Lawrence strike made a profound impression 
on the public and spurred on workers elsewhere. It 
also pointed to a new spirit and vision in the labor movement-~a spirit of comradely and 
joyful struggle (Ray Stannard Baker said, "It was the first strike I ever saw which sang") 
and a vision of a better society where human dignity and the quality of life, as well as 
its necessities, could be provided: 


Our lives shall not be sweated from birth until life closes; 
Hearts starve as well as bodies; give us bread, but give us roses: 
KKK KKK KKK KR KR KK KK KKK KKK KKK KK RAK KKK KK KAR AEK KK RK KK KE 
We have presented above a brief account of one of the great struggles in the history of 
the socialist movement, and one that explains the title of our paper. We will continue 
this feature in future issues of Bread & Roses as a way of creating a new awareness of 
the historical roots of our movement, with special emphasis on Southern struggles. 


ty 


network notes: 


This space in each issue will be devoted to news about the activities of community groups 


that are seeking alternative ways to organize society. 
information about the purposes and programs of several such organizations. 


In this issue, we are publishing 
If you wish to 


publicize your activities in future issues, please contact us. 
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Lollipop Power 


Lollipop Power (P.O. Box 1171, Chapel Hill) 
is a Women's Liberation collective that 
writes, illustrates, and publishes books for 


the liberation of young children from sex- 


stereotyped behavior and role models. We 
portray both girls and boys as adventurous 
and independent, emotional and expressive, 
and show adults of both sexes working to 
support families and sharing responsibili- 
ties in the home. Our picture books and 
beginning readers are produced through a 
collective workshop process, in which we 
all benefit from each other's strengths and 
share both the exciting creative tasks and 
the necessary shitwork. We have already 
published three books and will have three 
more this fall. We will also be working on 
new scripts, and organizing workshops for 
teachers on sex role stereotyping in child- 
ren's books. We meet weekly for "business" 
and discussion, with working sessions on 
scripts in between. All women who share our 
assumptions and want to work with us are 
welcome to join; sisters who cannot attend 
weekly meetings, and also brothers, are 
invited to submit story scripts or join our 
list of illustrators. If interested, call 
one of the following between 5-10 pm: Ellen 
Fried (967-5085), Michele Sumka (929-5471), 
Naomi Slifkin (929-2451), or Beth Thames 


(Hillsborough 732-7989). 


Lettuce Boycott 


The Chapel Hill Lettuce Boycott is organizing 
Support for the nationwide boycott on iceberg 
lettuce called by Cesar Chavez, leader of the 
United Farm Workers. We are collecting sign- 
ed pledges to support the boycott, selling 
the union newspaper, El Macriado, and leaflet- 
ting grocery stores. Anyone interested in 
and/or willing to work on the boycott should 
drop by the table in front of the Undergradu- 
ate Library or call Kathleen McGonigle at 
pa2-6934. | 
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Gilman Chapter (NAM) 


The Charlotte Perkins Gilman chapter of the 
New American Movement is the culmination of 
several years involvement in the women's 
liberation movement and a continuing attempt 
to develop a socialist-feminist analysis. 
We believe that women must unite with other 
oppressed groups to achieve fundamental so- 
cial change. We must create organic links 
between different sectors of the working 
class: housewives, secretaries, factory 
workers, welfare recipients, etc. At the 
Same time, however, women must maintain 
their autonomy within the broader socialist 
movement and assume leadership in analyzing 
and fighting sexism. Thus we have formed 
the first all-women chapter of NAM, and we 
identify both with the independent women's 
movement and with the broader movement for 
democratic socialism. Interested women 
should write c/o Sally Avery, 903 Proctor 
St... Durham, or call 96/—/996. 


Radical Planners Union 


The Radical Planners Union is a group of 
students, staff, and faculty in the Depart- 
ment of City and Regional Planning who are 
interested in exploring planners' roles, 
paradigms, methods, and theories from a rad- 
ical perspective. Emphasis will be primarily 
on developing a planning theory and practice 
consistent with a larger socialist and hum- 
anist outlook. Organized small groups will 
be (1) working toward understanding the roles 
that planners now play and defining roles 
they could potentially play in furthering 
radical change and (2) developing detailed, 
concrete critiques of and alternatives to 
analytical methods used and policies devel- 
oped in particular areas. Dan Bond (967- 
4886) and Ernie Boyd (942-3391) will be 
happy to talk to anyone interested in the 
group. Persons from outside the depart- 
ment are also welcome. 


N.- ¢. Politicalerrisoners Committee 


The North Carolina Political Prisoners Com- 
mittee was formed this August in the wake of 
the excessive bond and prison sentences im- 
posed on three Black activists found guilty 
of burning a riding stable in Charlotte. The 
Committee is launching an educational and 
fund-raising campaign to fight the State's 
concerted effort to harass and jail Black 
leaders in North Carolina, from Robert 
Williams in 1961 to Black Panthers, Ben 
Chavis and Jim Grant, the Wilmington 12, and 
the Charlotte 3 in recent years, to name 
just a few. A monthly newsletter is planned 
and will be sent to anyone contributing to 
the Committee's Bail Fund. Send contribu- 
tions and requests for further information 
on repression in the state to N. C. Politi- 
cal Prisoners Committee, P.O. Box 2712, 
Charlotte, @2e2U.- 


Draft Counseling Service 


The Chapel Hill Draft Counseling Service pro- 
vides information and counseling that enable 
a man to make his own decisions on draft-re- 
lated and active military problems. Counsel- 
ors are trained to discuss the entire range 
of options and the potential consequences of ~ 
LET END THE each. Although limited material about mili- 
Sf ~ tary enlistment programs is available, the 
WAR. eto : . service attempts to provide information that 
OS END |] ID is not always readily available through estab- 
lished government channels. Counselors can 
give the "how to do it" information as well 
as examine the morality (if asked) of various 
problems, including registration, medical 
standards, student and hardship deferments, 
emigration, conscientious objection, lottery 
problems, induction postponement, legal and 
medical referrals, discharges from the service 
and correcting mistakes made by local draft 
boards. The service is available in Suite B 
of the Carolina Union, or call 933=550508 
There is no charge. 


National Organization of Women 


The local National Organization of Women chap- 
ter is initiating a class complaint against 
UNC for discrimination in employment of female 
staff and faculty. The complaint will be fil- 
= ed with the Equal Employment Opportunities 


te. ee: 


IME | —~ Commission under Title VII of the Civil Rights 
a NJ —~ —— Act. The group already has statistics 
HG — a ) ¥on the relative status of men and wome 


at UNC; they now need testimony from 
individuals who think that they 


* may have been discriminated against either di- 
rectly (e.g., hired at a lower salary or pro- 
moted more slowly) or indirectly (e.g., told 
informally "not to apply for the position be- 
cause they are looking for a man," or forced 
to take a typing test). All testimony will be 
confidential--only the N.O.W. interviewer and 
the E.E.0.C. investigator will know the iden- 
tity of those who bring evidence. If you think 
you may have relevant information, write to 
N.O.W., Box 871, Chapel Hill. You need not 
give any details in your note, but indicate 
_how an interviewer may get in touch with you. 
N.O.W. is planning a suit in the future 
against private businesses in town, so women 
who have met discrimination in non-University 
settings should also contact N.O.W.. 


Medical Committee for Human Rights 


A Chapel Hill chapter of the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights has been organized with the 
help of the larger, four-year old Duke-Durham 
chapter. MCHR is a national organization, con- 
‘sisting of autonomous local chapters, dedicat- 
ed to reconstructing the existing unhealthful 
“health-care system'' in this country. Founded 
in the 1960's, MCHR worked with the civil 
‘rights and anti-war movements, seeking to end 
discrimination in health institutions and pro- 
viding medical assistance at demonstrations. 
MCHR continues its efforts to improve the 
health care of the average citizen-- in testi- 
fying before Congress concerning our own Na- 
tional Health Insurance Plan, in joining labor 
unions to improve health and safety in the 
work place, and organizing to improve the 
treatment of prisoners. If interested, con- 
tact Susan Bouldin, Dept. of Health Education, 
School of Public Health. 


WILPF 


The Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the oldest women's peace or- 

- ganization, was founded in 1915 with Jane 
Addams as its first president. Its pur- 
pose has been to work for the achievement 
by peaceful means of those political, econ- 
omic, social and psychological conditions 
throughout the world which can assure peace 
and freedom. It has a national office in 
Philadelphia and some 150 branches through- 
out the country. The Chapel Hill-Durham 
branch is involved in court watching and 
participating in weekly vigils to protest 
the Vietnam war. Men and women interested 
in WILPF work should contact us at Box 762, 
| Chapel Hill, or call 942-3796. 


International Socialists 


The local chapter of International Socialists 
is primarily responsible for the "Joe Hill" 
column in the Daily Tar Heel. Information 
about the organization, our activities, and 
our views on societal change can be found in 
the column as well as at our weekly literature 
table near the Undergraduate Library. Our 
main activity so far this semester has been a 
class series on socialism, which meets weekly 
and is open to all interested persons. The 
Chapel Hill chapter is part of a larger organ- 
ization which has members in Britain as well 
as the U.S. Membership in the South is small 
but growing, and we are presently preparing 
for a regional conference on the relevance of 
our ideas to problems of the South. 


Young Socialist Alliance 


The Young Socialist Alliance is a socialist 
youth group which derives its ideals from the 
writings of Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky. We sup 
port and help build the National Peace Action 
Coalition mass demonstrations for immediate 
pullout from Vietnam. We also support the Wo 
men's National Abortion Action Coalition, the 
struggle for socialist democracy in "Iron Cur 
tain'' countries, workers' opposition to wage 
controls, and the revolutionary movements of 
Palestinian Arabs in the Middle East and of 
Irish in Northern Ireland. We support Linda 
Jenness and Andrew Pulley, Socialist Workers' 
Party candidates for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. Anyone interest- 


ed in helping to sell The Militant, our weekl 
newspaper, or in bringing Jenness and Pulley 
to Chapel Hill; see Steve Cross in 226 Craige 
or call 933-7087. 


WILPF CONFERENCE IN CHAPEL HILL 


The Southeastern region of WILPF is holding 
a conference Sept. 29-30 on "The Quality of 
Life in Future Society." Saturday sessions 
from 11 to 5 will feature keynote messages 
on economic issues and on war, followed by 
workshops and a continuous showing of films 
from 2 to 5. The work of WILPF will be dis- 
cussed in other sessions held Friday and 
Saturday evenings at 7:30 and Saturday morn- 
ing at 9:00. Registration for the confer- 
ence and all meetings will be in the Wesley 
Foundation, 214 Pittsboro St., Chapel Hill. 
WILPF will hold a special peace vigil on 
Saturday, in connection with the conference, 
starting at 1:00 pm, in front of the Post 
Office on E. Franklin Street. 


Facts in Brief 


November 1970-- A fight between five or six Storm Troopers and a dozen or more 
local blacks resulted in the killing of James Cates and injuries to several other 
blacks outside of the Student Union while an all-night dance co-sponsored by the UNC 
Afro-American Affairs Committee went on inside. Four members of the motorcycle gang 
were arrested and three were charged with murder. R 

December 1970-- Ronnie Broadwell, William Johnson and Rufus Nelson were indict- 
ed by the Orange County Superior Court Grand Jury on charges of first-degree murder. 
The Grand Jury criticized UNC for allowing the all-night dance and for not providing 
adequate police protection. Judge T.D. Cooper set bond at $10,000 each for the 
three defendents. | 

March 1971-- The trial began with the defendents pleading not guilty to second- 
degree murder charges before Judge Cooper and an all white jury of eleven men and 
three women (alternates included). District Solicitor Herbert Pierce prosecuted the 
case calling nine of fifty witnesses. Barry Winston, Michael Levine and James Max- 
well of Durham, the defense attorneys, managed to get conflicting testimony from the 
State's key witness, Calvin Edwards. The jury found the defendents not guilty. That 
night, the 25-26th, firebombs were thrown into the Institute of Pharmacy, UNC and 
into the CH school administration building. There was community-wide participation 
in a march to protest the verdict. 

April 1971-- A CHHS art classroom, Johnson-Strowd-Ward Furniture Store and Har- 
mony Food Store were hit by firebombs. Twelve young black men were arrested. Bond 
for each was set at $60,000 in Orange County Court. Defense lawyer Steve Bernholz 
succeeded in getting bond lowered to an average of $5,000 each. More arrests were 
made, seventeen in all. A defense fund was organized by UNC research associate, 
Fred Patten, and bail was raised for the defendents. 

February 1972-- The first trial in connection with the firebombings began on 
the 28th. Dan Headen, 18, defended by Adam Stein, was charged with arson and con- 
spiracy to commit arson in the school administration building fire. The trial 
hinged on the admissibility of an oral confession attained by Lt. Pendergrass at the 
CH Police Station. Judge James H. Pou Bailey accepted the evidence against Headen 
and sentenced him to serve three to five years in a center for youthful offenders. 

April 1972-- On the 25th, Louis Fuller, 28, came to trial on three counts of 
arson and three counts of conspiracy to commit arson. As the trial proceeded, state 
appointed defender, Robert Cooper, entered a plea of guilty on two counts of arson. 
Judge Henry A. McKinnon sentenced Fuller to serve ten to fifteen years in the State 
Penitentary. 

July 1972-- Of the remaining fifteen defendents, the State dropped charges 
against five, having insufficient evidence to prosecute four, and postponed one 
trial. The other nine were brought to trial on the 3lst. Lonnie and Carl DeGraff- 
enreidt were defended by James Keenan of Durham; the other seven, by Stein. 

August 1972-- All of Stein's defendents pleaded guilty. Nathaniel Jones, J. 
Webb, J. Riggsbee and Carnell Snipes pleaded guilty of one count of arson. Michael 
Foushee, J. Feaster and Tommy Noell pleaded guilty of malicious destruction of prop- 
erty, a misdemeanor. Judge Cooper gave the four three to five year suspended sen- 
tences and the other three eighteen month suspended sentences. The jury of eleven 
whites and one black heard the DeGraffenreidts' trial. Lonnie and Carl were each 
charged with one count of arson and one count of conspiracy to commit arson. Judge 
Cooper dropped the arson charges declaring a mistrial for Carl and insufficient evi- 
dence against Lonnie. But Pierce got conspiracy convictions with the testimony of 
Nathaniel Jones and Tommy Noell who said that the DeGraffenreidts were involved in 
the planning of the March 25-26 firebombings at the Roberson Street Center. Lonnie 
was sentenced to eight years in NC Prison; Carl, to eight years in the custody of 


the NC Commission of Corrections as a youthful offender. Their defense lawyer filed 
notice of appeal. 


\e 


(WHITE PROPERTY/ BLACK LIFE cont'd) sentenced to serve from three to five years for com- 
miting arson. The conspiracy charge can be used in connection with any felony. Yet the 
State applied the charge only to the crimes against property. District Solicitor Herbert 
Pierce who was criticized as incompetent in the murder trial, redeemed himself when the 
fate of blacks accused of property destruction was at stake. The Chapel Hill police, al- 
though they appeared to work hard on all cases, managed to get self-incriminating evidence 
only in the firebombing cases. The Storm Troopers had able and expensive attorneys; the 
court had to appoint defense for Louis Fuller who fortunately was assigned a good attorney. 
Although the same judge did not hear all the cases, the strongest language used was in one 
of the firebombing trials by Judge McKinnon: "[T]he sentence must be severe because of the 


/nature of what was done.... There is no defect in the system that calls for the violation 
of laws in retaliation."' The Chapel Hill Weekly reserved its most negative and emotional 
editorial of 1971 for the Sunday edition-.after the first firebombings. "[T]he terror of 
firebombings...strike[s] at the very foundation of our society." (Could George III, Louis 


XVI or Nicholas II have said it any better?) Property is the basic social institution in a 
capitalist system. Its sanctity must be protected. In the firebombing cases, the courts 
and police operated most effectively and with all deliberate speed to prosecute and punish 
crimes against property. 


After the Storm Troopers were found not guilty of Cates' murder, the father and 
grandmother of the victim echoed the community sentiment that the outcome was the result 
of racism in the legal system. In this case, the legal system did not appear racist. 

The murder trial was reasonably fair. The defendents were fortunate to have the case 
presented to a jury of their peers. The State was unable to prove that the accused had 
in fact stabbed Cates or that he had no weapon. The defense lawyers showed contradic- 
tions in the evidence and raised reasonable doubts about the guilt of the defendents. 
Since guilt had not been proven conclusively, the not guilty verdict was appropriate and 
represented a victory for civil liberties. Yet the charge of Cates' father and grand- 
mother, while misdirected, was basically sound. The feud and brawl that preceded the 
fatal stabbing were the result of racism. Here as elsewhere, the working class is divid- 
ed into hostile racial groups which are often antagonistic to each other. The economic 
order of this nation and particularly of the South has been built on the exploitation of 
a majority of blacks and whites, has generated the hostile division between blacks and 
whites, and is maintained in part by the absence of a strong political union joining 
blacks and whites. Racism is an effective means of social control. However, racism does 
not explain everything. The reactions of the legal system and other local institutions 
to the firebombings can be better understood as reactions to a threat, real or imagined, 
against the status quo. Would the punishment have been less severe if the firebombers 
had been young, working class whites? 


UNC and the Chapel Hill Weekly responded to the events with aloofness or lack of 
sensitivity to the black community, with misinterpretations of certain situations and 
with some class bias. The University never provided straightforward answers to the ques- 
tions raised at the Roberson Street Center in December of 1970. Although a meeting took 
place between President Friday, Joe Eagles of UNC and members of the black community, 
although Mayor Lee continually claimed to be working behind the scenes, and although the 
Faculty Council passed a non-binding resolution concerning the firearms, uniforms and 


training of campus police, there was no definitive study of the re- 
sponsibility of UNC in the Cates case, and there has been none 
to date. Unlike the Faculty Council, an investigation of 
the campus police is not suggested. The two patrolmen on duty should 


be commended for handling a difficult situation as 
well as could be expected. a The black community's 


questions should be answered. Does the 
ot eB OS 


University stand liable for not pro- 
viding adequate police ~ protection or first 
aid at or near the dance? 
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Contact Bread & Roses, 404 E. Rosemary Street, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 


Bread & Roses is written, edited and produced through the cooperative efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: 


Emil Malizia, Chris Wing. 
issues. 


The Chapel Hill Weekly seemed to lose its spirit of inquiry when Cates was killed. 
An editorial vindicated UNC of any responsibility only one day after Cates died. The 
paper could have discussed the fight as a part of the pattern of hostility between work- 
ing class whites and blacks. Instead, the editorial engaged in elitist TERMS Sorat St 
The blacks who fought were "non-student militants"; the Storm Troopers were ‘scum’. A 
March, 1971 editorial concluded that the firebombers were black prior to any evidence to 
that effect. The firebombers were called "militants" possibly to separate them from the 
rest of the black community as unrepresentative of their sentiments at that time. 


-«eIN CONCLUSION FELLOW 
PEASANTS, LET ME STRESS 
THE NEED For 
PEACE ANO HARMONY, 


REMEMBER THE GOLDEN | | i 

RULE... WE MUST ALL d) 

LIVE BY THE GOLDEN 
Ru 


ME te pheakog 
the fire- 
bombing trials. Many local people who view Chapel Hill as a place without much racial 
prejudice, wondered why the targets were here and not in Hillsborough. The firebombers 
used automobiles to purchase gasoline and to make the firebombs. They could have gone to 
Hillsborough. Some would explain the firebombings as a case of imitation. The fad at 
the time was to burn buildings. A better explanation is that the firebombings of specif- 
ic buildings which were located in or near the black community, represented an attack on 
three local institutions: the Chapel Hill school system, UNC, and the business community. 
Was this not an example of people from a certain economic level striking out at institu- 
tions that oppress them continually and as a group? 


This second explanation does not come from either the statements of convicted fire- 
bombers or from the writings of intellectuals who have pondered similar questions. 
Rather, it comes from an analysis of the concrete actions of the judges, lawyers, police, 
Chapel Hill and UNC officials, reporters and others involved. Most people assumed that 
blacks from poor or working class backgrounds were responsible for the firebombings be- 
fore substantiating evidence was available. Secondly, Mayor Lee and other officials, by 
asking black people to "cool it", revealed expectatdons of attacks on local institutions. 
Most significantly, actions of the judges, district solicitor and police exposed their 
implicit recognition that the firebombings were more than five fires but were an attack 
on the existing system. Although he never realized it, Judge Cooper answered his own 
question with his action of giving each of the DeGraffenreidts eight year prison senten- 
ces. Individual acts of violence are easier to perceive and understand than an omnipre- 
sent system of violent actions. 
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The fund for the defense of people brought to trial in connection with the firebombings 
still exists and needs support. Contributions should be sent to Defense Fund, c/o Rev. 
Charles Helton, 520 W. Rosemary St., Chapel Hill, NiGe se 2/OL4 te 


Dan Bond, Ken Daly, Dennis Harcketts, Larry Kessler, 
We welcome comments, critiques, and contributions for future 
News of organizations and meetings of interest to our readers is also solicited. 
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The annual Chapel Hill-Carrboro Community Chest drive is upon uS again. The Chest os- 


tensibly helps worthy and needy organizations continue their service to the community. This 


is a laudable objective, but the function of charity in our society needs to be examined. 

The very existence of charitable organizations indicates that certain basic needs of the com- 
munity are not being provided for. Examples from this year's participating agencies of the 
Chest are decent health care and child care. If they are deemed worthy of Chest support, 

why are they not publicly funded? Instead, the providers of these services must rely on pri- 
vate munificence. Among other things, this places - it h t 
the recipients of Reece in a psychologically COM mun! y Cc es 
negative position, depending on others for their functioning and petitioning the power struc- 
ture for help. Charity reinforces the capitalist ideology that wealth is rightfully alloca- 
ted according to individual effort, while at the same time functioning to ward off opposition 
to the capitalist order from those it oppresses most. Hidden in this process is the basic 
fact of capitalism: that the producers of wealth, the working majority, do not control the 
distribution of this wealth. A minority capitalist class, with its associated political and 
intellectual operatives, prevents an equitable, socialist distribution of society's wealth 
according to social utility rather than private profit. It is the distorted values of capi- 
talism that produces societal deficiencies that must be remedied through charity. 

Even without advancing a critique of capitalism, one might still question the adminis- 
tration of the Community Chest. Why, for instance, will almost half of the allocated funds 
go to organizations (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, Y-Teens) which provide mainly recreation- 
al services, while the remaining half is shared by fourteen agencies (Continued on page 4) 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: The people who are putting out this publication are socialists. We 
have many different opinions about what that means, but we all share the conviction that 
we belong to a socialist community, to a movement that will ultimately be the vehicle for 
the people of the world to bring about a better life for all. This conception lies behind 
the name ''Bread & Roses"'--a demand raised by the Lawrence textile strikers for a society 
which fulfills our need for beauty as well as providing for our material wants. We also 
belong to the University and Chapel Hill community-~-as workers, citizens, and students. 

This paper represents an attempt to fill a void in our two communities. We hope to 
provide our fellow socialists with an organ for publicizing their activities and expres- 
Sing their views. For those who work in the University or live in Chapel Hill, we seek to 
offer information on community struggles, political analysis of current issues and events, 
and access to opportunities for learning about alternative ways to organize society. 

Bread & Roses, the Socialist Community News, starts off small and occasional. We 
hope that it will grow--in size, depth, and regularity. Anyone interested in helping to- 
wards this end is invited to contribute news and articles and to take part in putting out 
the paper. We appeal to our readers who think that this effort is worthwhile to help us 
financially so that we can continue. 


GASTONIA 


When over 2,000 men, women and children walked off their jobs’ at the Loray sMiliein 
Gastonia, N.C., the labor struggles that began in New England's textile industry reached the 
South. Fred E. Beal, the strike leader, spent his youth working with his parents in the tex- 
tile mills of Lawrence, Mass., scene of the "Bread and Roses'' strike of 1912. Beal repre- 
sented the National Textile Workers Union which was supported by the Communist party. Like 
earlier and subsequent union drives, the goal of NTWU was to organize all textile workers in 
the South. Gastonia was seen as the key to N.C., and N.C. was seen as the key to Southern 
textiles. 

The textile industry in Gaston County exemplified paternalistic capitalism. Workers 
labored in company owned factories, slept in company owned houses, purchased food and cloth- 
ing in company owned stores, bought fuel from the company, and worshiped in churches paid 
for by mill owners. Social workers, hired by the company, worked in the Loray Mill and dealt 
with the "individual" problems of the workers. 

City leaders, the press and "responsible" citizens blamed the strike on "outside agita- 
tors". In fact, its prime cause was the increasingly adverse economic climate faced by the 
industry which led to an intensification of worker exploitation through the stretch-out sys- 
tem (a multiple loom, extended labor system). The Jenckes-Manville Corporation, formed by 
the merger of two Rhode Island based companies in 1923, owned Loray. The corporation tried 
to squeeze maximum profits out of its Loray division because Jenckes-Manville was over capi- 
talized and had to meet dividend payments on preferred shares. Workers were fired; wages 
were lowered; and, anticipating unrest, more social workers were hired. 
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Strikers’ children, Lawrence, Massachusetts, 1912. 


The strike came in April, 1929. Initial demands were a standard wage scale for all 
workers, minimum weekly wages, decent housing and working conditions, and union recognition. 
But Beal lost control of the strike to more orthodox Communists who turned the struggle away 
from local issues and immediate needs of the workers and attempted to make the strike a part 
of their international anti-imperialist strategy. The establishment of a commune in one 
working class district confronted local people with a different life style and was another 
factor which heightened the clash between Capitalism and Communism. The confrontation was 
brief; the strike was broken. Workers returned to their jobs and NTWU organizers were driv- 
en out of the area or sentenced with Beal to Raleigh prison. 

Gastonia and the small mill towns in Gaston County remain dominated by textiles. The 
industry is dominated by a few large textile corporations. The industry's power structure 
is tenaciously anti-union. Workers who belong to a union are not hired; employed workers 

who join a union are fired. The Loray Mill, now owned by Firestone, is still unorganized. 

In the Loray strike, immediate demands and local issues were lost sight of. Most trae 
gles pose a dilemma of immediate demands vs. larger principles, local issues vs. nationadeor 


international issues. Today in Gastonia, Chapel Hill or elsewhere, we face the same dilem- 
ma. 


This space in each issue will be devoted to news about the activities 
that are seeking alternative ways to organize society. 
ivities in future issues, please contact us. 
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People interested in writing, editing or 
producing future issues of Bread & Roses 


should attend a meeting Thursday, Nov. 9, 
7:00 pm, at the Wesley Foundation. 


New American Movement 
tw fe tr ican ovement 


"0 latent right of insurrection! 0 quench- 
less, indistinguishable fire" - Walt Whit- 
man. The New American Movement (NAM) is a 


new national organization that believes in a 


radically different future--an open, decen- 
tralized socialist America. NAM exists to 
help create a mass movement for socialism 
among the American people. We think that. 
socialism will only be won through struggle 


N.C. People's Part 


The N.C. People's Party has developed an 
Agrarian Program and is running Clint Pyne 
as a write-in candidate for state Commiss- 
ioner of Agriculture. Their program is 
based on love and respect for the land, sup- 
port of the family farm as viable wholesome 
unit for food production and meaningful hu- 
man life, communal patterns of work that 
overcome sexual and class divisions, and 
legalization of marijuana. They are oppos- 
ed to the destructive and wasteful use of 
land by agribusiness, lumber industries, 
and land speculators, and want instead to 
produce nutritional, organic food for peo- 
ple rather than profit. 

Nationally, the People's Party is run- 
ning Dr. Benjamin Spock for President on a 


against the class of corporate owners, strug- 
gle undertaken by a revolutionary bloc of 
forces reflecting the vitality and diversity 
of working people in the nation. NAM in 
Chapel Hill especially works on a nightly 
radio show on WDBS (Durham). NAM in Durham 
is involved in health care organizing, pol- 
itical discussion, and anti-war ACCLVLUY . 
Write NAM, Box 632, Chapel Hill, or call 
229-3133. 


program of jobs, justice, peace and the 
liberation of all people. They have called 
for a maximum income, a minimum allowance 
of $6500 for a family of four, good quality 
free medical care for all people, consumer 
and worker control of industry at the local 
level, the immediate withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops from foreign soil, amnesty for war 
resisters, and an end to all racist and 
sexist discrimination. 


N.C. Veterans For Peace National Women's Conference 


N.C. Veterans For Peace is an anti-war, non- 
partisan group of veterans of the U.S. armed 
forces. Membership is not limited to Viet- 
nam veterans. although the local group acts 
as regional office for Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War. Vets for Peace has four 
objectives: a complete end to U.S. involve- 
ment in Indochina; guarantees against future 
involvements like Vietnam; major reforms and 
democratization of the military; and total 
amnesty for American war resisters who have 
fled the country or been imprisoned for re- 
fusing service. Since formation in May, 
1970, we have participated in several marches 
demonstrations, and petition campaigns. We 
can be contacted at our table in front of the 
Undergraduate Library of Student Union on 
Tuesday and Thursday; at our office in Suite 
C of the Union; or call Jay (967-7247) or 
John (929-6292). Vietnam means fight back! 


On Thanksgiving weekend, Nov. 24-26 (Fri- 
day night to Sunday afternoon), there will 
be a national women's conference on femin- 
ism and socialism in Durham, N.C. The Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman chapter of New American 
Movement will hostess the conference, which 
is open to all women. Theoretical presenta- 
tions will be followed by small group dis- 
cussions. On Sat. afternoon, three strategi 
models for organizing women around daycare, 
social services, and forced work laws will 
be presented. Workshops will then meet on 

a wide variety of programs from women's 
health to women and the media. There will 
also be time for cultural events, getting to 
know each other, and meeting with old 
friends. 

*kFor more information, write C.P. Gilman 


chapter, NAM, 903 Proctor St., Durhan, 
N.C... OF Call 967—79QEKKARKKAKKKKKKKKKKKKKER 


(Continued from page 1) 


providing more essential health-care, day-care and emergency aid ee ae riage See ae 
about twelve percent of this year's campaign goal not even go to any o * e : re wee 

be set aside for administrative expenses? These questions must be Oo eae peas sea eh i 
of who controls the Community Chest. The Board of Directors and its ee as S. 
usual, consist of "outstanding citizens: —— mostly businessmen, university o ‘ a 
wives of prominent husbands. This year the campaign 1s headed phtermage: -! ot aS ai 
last year it was a banker; before that, a real estate agent. Suc Ponangin. e neo 
edly assumed, best know the needs of the community. — Why do oer aed i the. aa 
munity and those who most need help have so little input into the iste - e ae vy p 
inent'' citizens have more time to serve on the Chest and other committees that make decisions 
at Se are fee sere Sean agencies of the Community Chest are certainly pepe of 

our support. As long as we must act within the capitalist framework, we shoul ager ae 
assist such organizations. This can be done directly, without going through the est pice 
its high administrative costs. Alternatively, we could work to oe new, dena 
ally controlled institutions for raising and disbursing funds--a People's Fund, as has been 
done in Philadelphia. But, as we make our contributions, perhaps we should reflect on the 
system that necessitates our giving. 


AARKKKKKKKKE' Can in nature anything be more beautiful than the mild complacency of benevo- 
lence? When the poor are obliged to cultivate the friendship of the rich, the rich will 
never want inclination to relieve the distress of the poor."--William Townsend*****e5 jase 


IT'S FOK € S00D CAKE 
OH DON'T LET THAT 
= ee ee ITS NOT THAT I DONT = CANCERN You SOW. T'M 
BUSWEES HAS GIVE BND TO SAVEHIS  GEUEVE IU CHARITY SURE GOD 1S AWAKE 
BEEN REALBAD sou MAN MUST SHED REVEREND. BUT THAT. 7HAT we MUST KEEP 
THIS YEAR... ALL His wORLDLY GOODS. SECOND FART..-.. SOME INCENTIVES. 
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Bread & Roses is written, edited and produced through the cooperative efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Dan Bond, Steve Cross, Dennis Harcketts, Larry 
Kessler, Emil Malizia. We welcome comments, critiques, and contributions for future 
issues. News of organizations and meetings of interest to our readers is also solicited. 
Contact Bread & Roses, 404 East Rosemary Street, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 275143 


Distribution outlets: 
Carolina Union Information Desk 
Carolina Coffee Shop 

Community Bookstore 

Wildflower Kitchen 

Lil' Checker Party Store 
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SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 
Chapel Hill 12°8:72 


The following pair of articles concern university employees and the established procedures 
available to them to redress their grievances. The first article was written by Judy Todd, 
one of the workers involved in the incidents she describes. The second article presents 
an analysis of the situation by the Bread & Roses staff. 


There is a small group of university employees, secretaries at UNC, who had a problem 
@® and still do. We were not permitted to wear pantsuits or the like. We had a dresses- 
and-skirts-only policy. In discussing this policy with the other staff members, five fe- 
males in all, I found that one went along with the set policy. Two others who had been 
with the department over two years, received word of this policy, not by memo or spoken 
word, but by hearing that a former employee was asked not to wear slacks again. Two others 
were informed on their initial interview (one had on pants at the time) that this type of 
thing wasn't done here. The last wasn't told at all. I never heard who originally made 
the policy, so I asked the department chairman his opinion. I was told that pants were not 
businesslike and our appearance was the most important thing. My suggestions for allowing 
us to wear them were apparently overlooked. I mentioned comfort, health, and most import- 
ant, the fact that we should be allowed to wear what we wanted. 


Th taff, excludin: ne, suggest- 
workers & bosses at UNC foictn oe OS 


this, and it was signed-- reluctantly for fear of losing jobs. It was never submitted. I 
recalled the University Grievance Procedure I had heard about at my orientation and called 
the Personnel Department to see what procedure they recommended. The petition, I was in- 
formed, could possibly cause loss of our jobs, primarily to those on a three-month proba- 
tionary period. I was one of those. At this point Personnel said that they would handle 
the case quietly, without hassle, and that we were to keep cool. I don't know exactly 
what was done, but I was kept informed of their progress. After five days without a fav- 
orable answer, they recommended that we present our gripe as a group to the department 


chairman. I was delegated spokesman. I gave our reasons for desiring a change in policy. 
I stated that we felt we should decide what we were to wear. We should be able to decide 
our own working conditions. These points were ignored. The University Grievance Proced- 


ure was then mentioned. We informed him that an answer should be given as soon as possi- 
ble, but no later than five working days. 

Five days later and five minutes short of being late, a negative answer was handed 
down to me alone. After informing the staff, I told Personnel who again recommended that 
we move on with the procedure. As a group we proceeded to the Personnel office to move t 
Step 2 of the U.G.P. Here Personnel really took over. We were out of the issue as f 
relations were concerned. And again I don't know what was done, but less than five 


later we received individual letters stating we were permitted to wear pantsuits. Our 


chairman received a copy too. This decision was from the Personnel Director, not from our 
chairman or the Chancellor. (cont'd on page 7) 
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The Henderson Strike 


Hundreds of members of the Textile Workers Union of America (AFL-CIO) walked out in 
November, 1958, after the company tried to rewrite and weaken every clause in the contract 
between the company and the union. The strike became one of the longest in U.S. labor hiss 
tory, lasting until June, 1961. It was marked by many injustices to union members and of- 
ficials. The most outrageous was the frame-up of Boyd Payton and seven other union men on 
charges of conspiring to dynamite a textile plant. They were sent to prison for 9-10 years 
on the testimony of an agent who had been planted in their midst to provoke trouble. This 
agent later admitted to Payton that he took part in the frame-up in order to break the union. 
Payton, a native of West Virginia, was an international vice=press 


ident of the union. Years later he wrote a book, "Scapegoat,'' in which 
he told what happened: 

"This was a strike in which one fifth of the state police force 
was used to support a stubborn mill management in its dogged determi- 
nation to operate its mills with strike-breakers rather than continue 
to deal with the 14-year-old union of employees who had given 20, 30, 

and 40 years of service to the company. . A virtual police state was 
established by injunction and enforced by highway patrolmen and Na- 
—— = tional Guardsmen with fixed bayonets, and with authority to arrest 
civilians given to them by a special act adopted by the state leg- 
islature. Bail bonds of nearly $300,000 were extracted from 
nearly 200 union members, arrested on the flimsiest of pretexts. 
The state sent a special judge and a special prosecutor to hold 
special court in which union members and their sympathizers 
were, in most cases, given heavy fines and/or sentenced to 
terms on the roads, while company sympathizers and strike- 
breakers were found not guilty or given suspended sentences. 

"The state's highest law-enforcement officers engaged 
the services of an ex-convict ‘undercover agent' to entrap un- 
ion members and build a false conspiracy case against three 
international representatives of the union and five local un- 
ion members; a Situation in which the trial of these eight 
men was likened to that of the Sacco-Vanzetti case; and in 
which the severity of the sentence was determined on the ba- 
sis of rank or position in the union, rather than on the tes- 
timony or evidence pertaining to the individual." 

The special judge was Raymond Mallard, who laid down 
rules that made life miserable for everybody in the courtroom. 
"The entire atmosphere was one of extreme tension in which 
the judge plainly regarded himself as engaged in a contest 
with counsel for the defendants who represented all of the 
evil forces, while he was a defender of all that was right and 
good,'' Payton said. At one point Mallard told the attorneys: 
"Tf you want to be sons-of-bitches, then I can be a bigger son- 
of-a-bitch than all of you put together." He then proceeded 
to try and prove it. He also tried to prove it later when he 
conducted the trials of hundreds of students and professors 
arrested in Chapel Hill in 1963-64 [during civil rights dem- 

onstrations |. 


The above account of the Henderson strike of 1958 is taken from a pamphlet prepared by the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund (SCEF) on the history and current patterns of repres-— 
sion and injustice in North Carolina. Those who run the state have used the same tactics 

to crush every group that has organized to demand human rights--trade unionists, students, 
the black liberation movement. Copies of the pamphlet, "The Right To Organize--How North 

Carolina Tries To Wreck People's Movements," can be obtained from SCEF, 3210 W. Broadway, 

Louisville, Kentucky 40211; a contribution would be welcomed. 


ivities in future issues, please contact us. 


Statewide Conference on Represssion 


The N.C. Political Prisoners Committee (see 
list below) is sponsoring a conference in 
Charlotte on Saturday, Dec. 9, to talk about 
political prisoners and repression in North 
Carolina. ANGELA DAVIS and others will speak 
at a rally on Dec. 8. Repression is coming 
down in the state, particularly on the black 
liberation movement. The conference hopes 
to create strength and unity in the fight 
against the state by exchanging information 
and developing contact among the people of 
North Carolina. Your support and partici- 
pation is needed! 


In our first two issues, we published infor- 
mation on a number of community groups that 
are organizing for social change. We re- 
print here their basic purposes and how to 
contact them. 


Lollipop Power - a Women's Liberation col- 
lective that produces books for the libera- 
tion of young children from sex-stereotyped 
behavior and role models. Box 1171, C.H. 
Lettuce Boycott - organizing support for the 
| mational boycott of iceberg lettuce called 
'by Cesar Chavez. Kathy McGonigle, 929-6934. 
Gilman Chapter (NAM) - the first all-women 
chapter of New American Movement that is 
seeking to develop a socialist-feminist a- 
nalysis and maintain autonomy within the 
broader socialist movement. Sally Avery, 
903 Proctor, Durham; or 967-7996, C.H. 
Radical Planners Union - students and staff 
of the City & Regional Planning Dept. who 
are exploring planners' roles, methods, and 
theories from a radical perspective. Ernie 
Boyd, 942-3391, or Dan Bond, 967-4886. 

Young Socialist Alliance - a socialist youth 
group which derives its ideals from the writ- 
ings of Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky. Steve 
Cross, 933-7087. 

N.C. Veterans For Peace - an anti-war, non- 
partisan group of veterans seeking an end to 
U.S. military involvement in Indochina and 
other parts of the world. Suite C of Union, 
or call Jay, 967-7247, or John, 929-6292. 


network notes: 


This space in each issue will be devoted to news about the activities of community groups 
that are seeking alternative ways to organize society. 


If you wish to publicize your act- 
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New Lollipop Books 


Lollipop Power (see list below) has three new 
paperback books at $1 each (including mail- 
ing). THE SHEEP BOOK (ages 2-7) is a gentle 
story of a farmer and her sheep, who exper- 
ience together the passing of the seasons 
and the cycles of life on a small California 
farm. JOSHUA'S DAY (ages 3-6) shows how 
Joshua learns to cope with anger at his day- 
care center and shares his experience with 
his mother when she comes from work to pick 
him up. EXACTLY LIKE ME (ages 4-8) is a 
lively book about an independent girl who 

is proud of what she is. Send prepaid or- 
ders to Lollipop Power, Box 1171, C.H. 


Draft Counseling Service - provides informa- 
tion and counseling that enable a man to 


make his own decisions on draft-related and 
active military problems. Suite B, Carolina 
Union. 

National Organization of Women - seeking in- 
formation and testimony on discrimination in 
employment by UNC and Chapel Hill businesses. 
Box 871, Chapel Hill. 

Medical Committee for Human Rights - dedica- 
ted to reconstructing the existing unhealth- 
ful "health-care system" in this country. 
Susan Bouldin, Dept. of Health Education, 
School of Public Health, UNC-CH. 

Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom - working for the achievement by 
peaceful means of those political, economic, 
social and psychological conditions through- 
out the world which can assure peace and 
freedom. Box 762, Chapel Hill. 

International Socialists - responsible for 
the "Joe Hill' weekly column in the Daily 
Tarheel. Box 445, Chapel Hill. 

N.C. Political Prisoners Committee - launch- 
ing an educational and fund-raising campaign 
to fight the state's concerted effort to har- 
ass and jail Black leaders in N.C. Box 2712, 
Charlotte, N.C. 28201. 

New American Movement - helping create a mass 
movement for socialism in America through 
the struggles of working people against cor- 
porate owners. Box 632, Chapel Hill, or call 
929-3133. 


Trial of Wilmington Ten 


is once again using the repressive 
the court system in an attempt to 
smash the movement for black liberation in 
North Carolina. The sétting this time is 
Burgaw, where nine black men andaa white 
woman were found guilty of conspiracy and 
fire-bombing and sentenced to a Oke cel (oln 
242 years in prison. Bail bonds were set 
at a total of $400,000. The alleged of- 
fenses took place during a protest movement 
in nearby Wilmington in February, 19 ils 

The case was heard by a jury of ten 
white and two black people. This was a re- 
versal of the situation last June, when the 
judge, faced with the prospect Of.a predom= 
inantly Diack) gury, declared a Misti leves 
cause the prosecutor had a fever. Defense 
attorney James Ferguson said the state used 
the time between the two trials to patch up 
its case. Besides changing the complexion 
of the jury, the state made several moves 
to get a situation more favorable to the 
prosecution. They tried to get a jury from 
another county, sent in a special judge from 
High Point and a special assistant from the 
attorney general's office in Raleigh to aid 
in the prosecution, expanded the list of wit- 
nesses, and changed some of the charges. 

Two convicted felons were star witness-— 
es for the state. One of them, Allen Hall, 
physically attacked the Rev. Ben Chavis, a 
defendant, during a preliminary hearing last 
spring, and in the current trial he attacked 


The state 
nature of 


Ferguson in court. Use of convicted) felons 
to jail black activists has become a common 
practice in North Carolina in recent months. 
Theodore Hood and Walter Washington testi- 
fied against Chavis and Jim Grant at a triad 
last April in Raleigh, in which Grant was 
sentenced to ten years in prison. In Chats 
lotte last July, Grant and two other defend- 
ants were sentenced to long prison terms af- 
ter Hood and Washington testified against 
them. | 

Upon hearing the verdict in Burgaw, 
Chavis' mother, a teacher in Oxford, said: 
"I'm not surprised; any time a black man 
raises his head to speak, to jail he is 
bound.'' The Rev. Leon White, executive dis 
rector of the N.C.-Virginia Commission for 
Racial Justice, said: "The black community in 
North Carolina is enraged at the convictions 
in Burgaw. The governor, the attorney gen- 
eral, and the judge are now shown to be part 
of the conspiracy to remove all black activ— 
ists from the scene in this state. The era 
of repression has been very successful. We 
now have the Ayden Eleven, the Wilmington Ten, 
the Charlotte Three, the High Point Three, 
and we really don't know how many other act— 
ivists in jail throughout the state. We are 
going to raise a fund to fight this thing 
through and free all political prisoners. 
We plan to make it a national issue." 

Ferguson, who has been defending black 
activists under attack all over the state, 
said there is a good chance of upsetting the 
convictions on appeal. 
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The State of North Carolina is conducting a systematic campaign to jail every black 


leader in the state. 
purchasing witnesses." 


They are using the tactic of fabricating criminal charges and 


--North Carolina Political Prisoners Committee. Charlogre 


Harrington & the Democratic Left 


We felt compelled to write a critical discussion piece on Michael Harrington's 
speech at U.N.C. on November 2, given the great publicity building him up as one of the 
most prominent socialist spokesmen in America, and given our disagreements with many of 
his conclusions in previous books. But it occurred to us that it would be better to ex- 
amine the whole context, especially the then upcoming elections and the campus audience. 
For Harrington's effort was quite consciously shaped by the context--it was little else 
but a summary of earlier writings, mainly Toward a Democratic Left, but the particular 


emphases he chose happened to be many of those things on which we disagree with him most. 


| 


Harrington here showed his split personality of dividing his time between (1) dev- 


-eloping a very extensive program for this country's ills, a program which includes major 
structural changes, and (2) arguing that his listeners shouldn't expect that anything 


close to this program will be achieved, that we shouldn't publicly use this program--or 


programmatic thinking in general-—in dealing with other groups of people, and that we 


should devote our efforts to political work in the Democratic Party. 


Those who have worked for McGovern and for that party find the latter half of the 
"split personality' reassuring, whether or not they agree with his programmatic discus- 


sion, and these people were quite enthusiastic about his frequent anti-Nixon and anti- 


Republican barbs at Chapel Hill. But someone who has spent as much public time devel- 
oping a program for major structural change as Harrington has should at least have occa- 
sionally mentioned the pro-system biases of a large percentage of leading American liber- 
als, the often-stated strategy of giving a little in the right places to prevent more 
drastic change, and firstly to prevent major changes in political attitudes. Why didn't 
he? He clearly was making a stump speech for McGovern and liberal Democrats; the short- 
term factor was totally dominant. Even though most people didn't see much hope for the 
short-range and were certainly beginning to think beyond. At any rate, we are all at 
that point now, with Four More Years at hand. 

Part of an explanation for Harrington's 'split personality' is that he feels his 
audience--for his books as well as campus speeches--is what he calls an issue-oriented 
constituency. We have all heard and accepted that many youth, college students, and 
professionals (especially young ones) are highly concerned with idealistic issues. Har- 
rington feels he must present this audience with programmatic thinking which ties these 
individual issues in with his undoubtedly sincere goal of a socialist society. He would 
talk differently to union leaders or store clerks. 

Our quarrel with Harrington is basically that he is too ready to accept people's 
attitudes as they are. We agree with him that it is self-defeating to perceive the ave- 
rage American worker as ready to accept or develop a full-fledged Marxist ideology, or 


to expect that college-centered people can be convinced to take on attitudes to match 


their workshirts. People's attitudes are largely determined by aspects of their environ- 
mental situations such as occupation, associates, and perceived future opportunities. 
But for any set of these, a whole range of political attitudes is possible: people with 


very different sets could conceivably feel very similarly about important things. Public 
and private discourse is also part of the environment, and it can either increase or dec- 
-rease the differences between people. People defending the status quo have certainly 
operated on the basis of this approach. 


We feel that a large percentage of the campus- and professional-centered McGovern 


| Supporters have much greater differences with most Middle Americans than they need to 
have. Harrington believes that effort can only slightly reduce these differences. 


To be more specific, many of the differences in attitudes toward "so-called minor- 
ity groups" stem from lower-middle class concern that minorities' gains will seriously 


endanger their precarious material well-being and status, while students and professionals 


feel more secure about these things. Most workers’ incomes are not high enough that they 
can feel easy about higher taxes for welfare. Their working hours are’so alienating that 
they would feel they deserved their full wage in any case. (further, the fact that one has 
to commit so many physical and spiritual resources to the workplace probably fosters be- 
lief in the "work ethic".) And their status is so low at work, and not much higher when 


dealing with professionals outside, or when confronting their own images as depicted on 
TV, that they could be expected to oppose threats to their status. The only way they will 
ever accept major gains by minorities, and an adequate welfare policy, is if the gains are 
not at their expense; this can only come about if programs are developed that really bene- 
fit the vast majority. Hostilities are only increased by political proposals that don't 

rc on of 0s 

All of this is familiar, but many people seem to accept these arguments only intel= 
lectually--they do not seem to affect behavior. Examine the results: a mighty person-to- 
person campaign effort did not convince a very large percentage that their interests lay 
with McGovern. And this is with McGovern programs that did set out many issues of obvious 
interest to most working Americans. It appears that they were not emphasized enough by 
campaign workers. And the McGovern organization was very inadequate in appeals to white 
ethnic group sentiments: one of Jean Westwood's early acts as party chairman was to abol- 
ish the sub-organization dealing with this subject; it was not reestablished until well 
into the campaign. 

There is another way of reducing the significance of current differences between 
groups. Many people mistakingly link themselves with the situation of the secure, afflu- 
ent professional. Many teachers consider themselves professionals, while their jobs have 
few of the connotations that word implies to them. Most college students seem unwilling 
to accept their likely future role as unaffluent worker: some are correct in predicting 
their future affluence, but many will be found wrong; many others prefer not to try to 
look at likely future roles at all. Maybe a lack of perception of future social roots 
does make some students more "idealistic"--freer to scan the broad range of society to 
find the most blatant injustices around, and freer to commit some time and emotion to 
such problems. But it also makes them less able to communicate and sympathize with peo- 
ple who feel themselves tied to a more permanent social situation. 

It would be a significant political act, in our minds, to make people more conscious 
of their actual situations--for commonalities on important things are certainly much 
greater than they seem to many currently opposed groups. With mutual perception of com- 
mon interests, hostilities will gradually decline. Harrington in Chapel Hill could only 
caution young politicos not to smoke dope in front of union leaders. 

McGovern, of course, did make some effort to unite opposing groups: there were sym- 
bolic phrases made to encompass the vast majority, and there was his tax redistribution 
plan. The symbolic phrases were inadequate to cope with the Nixon-Agnew onslaughts of 
polarization, epitomized by the police whistle with all its connotations. And McGovern 
did not emphasize the redistribution plan in his public campaign. But how could he, given 
the nature of the Democratic Party whose support he depends on? This party is almost as 
dependent on contributions of the rich as the other one is: obviously at the presidential 
campaign level, but many of its important local organizations--such as Mayor Daley's-- are 
similarly dependent. You cannot expect a powerful effort from the Democratic Party to 
support a program that sets the great majority of Americans against the wealthy and suc- 
sessful few. Perhaps the party could be reformed, made more democratic. But not for a 
long time; the trend since the election is in the other direction. 

A well-publicized program that found black and white, educated and skilled and un- 
skilled workers, etc., on the same side would change many political attitudes. Harring- 
ton gave some good examples: jobs-for-all through public employment, status-for-all 
through more humane working conditions. But we presently don't see a major instrument 
around to publicize such a program. Thus, ideas will for now have to be spread by indi- 
viduals and groups who have some sense of that type of program in their heads. This 
should be the major focus of political effort now, in whatever arena one chooses to work. 

Michael Harrington has not, as yet, advocated such a strategy: his evident belief 
that people cannot be changed very much by anyone's conscious effort has prevented it. 
Another factor has been his great faith in the power of the Democratic Party--as an um- 
brella label with symbolic strength--to unite diverse groups into a majority. We think 
the election has cast great doubt on that strength; the only way to form a significant 
union of such diverse groups is through a process which can be promoted by the sort of 
ideas that the Democratic Party will not actively support. 
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harassment, and disregard for human working conditions. Is this common in the University? 


I don't know. 


The first article ends with a question: is the writer's experience typical of UNC 
@employees? Some of us were involved in organizing support for the food workers’ 
strike a few years back. Some of us attended recent meetings where employees discussed 
their work situations and what they could do about them. On the basis of our experience 
we would answer that this story is quite representative, that UNC has in the past and 

still does treat its employees unjustly, often inhumanly. 

At the same time the University offers its workers an apparent tool for challenging 
its injustice and inhumanity. That tool is called the University Grievance Procedure. 
Notice how it functions: University workers felt that they should decide what to wear. 
Their chairman assumed that he held this prerogative. The workers used the U.G.P. to 
Settle the issue. The Personnel Director ultimately reversed the chairman's dress poli- 
cy. But at no time were the workers involved in the decision or recognized to have the 
legitimate power to decide for themselves. That power is shared by different people in 
the University administration-- chairmen, deans, the Personnel Department, the Chancell- 
or's Office, etc. The issue was not whether workers could establish their own dress 
policy; the issue was which boss had the authority to set the policy for the workers. 

We are not dealing with the nineteenth century capitalist who lorded over his em- 
ployees. He is no longer the dominant social type. Nor is the university administrator 
Of that period who was also very much of an autocrat. In fact the story could be inter- 
preted as the defeat of a department chairman who thought he could impose his own per- 
Sonal arbitrary rules. He was over-ruled by a system of impersonal, rational rules. 
This dominant system in the University as in society has been aptly called bureaucracy. 
What the story so vividly describes is the process by which the bureaucracy also defeat- 
ed the workers' attempts to control their own work and conditions of work. 

What makes bureaucracy different from the old free enterprise system is its ability 
to make these defeats look like victories. The bureaucracy can do this because it has 


mechanisms like the U.G.P. which have the 
function of reproducing the bureaucracy in 
each of its sub-divisions and, most import— 
antly, in our own heads. 

The workers in this story see through 
this sham. That is why their story is so 
important. Other workers in the University 
have also been talking about the need for 
getting together to carry on discussions of 
what happens at work and what workers can do 
about it. 

The University bureaucrats will suggest 
that we don't need to get together. They 
will label those who see the need for inde- 
pendent activity as troublemakers. They 
will raise fears by threatening to take away 
jobs. They will claim that the UsGsb. scan 
handle grievances if we have any. They will 
not admit that the U.G.P. operates to keep 
the bosses on top and the workers in their 
"place". 

Bread & Roses takes a different posi- 
tion. Workers cannot rely on the U.G.P. no 
matter how many tidbits it delivers. Work- 
ers need to create autonomous organizations 
that they control, that have legitimate sta- 
tus and power at UNC and that can be used to 
protect or to promote the interests of Ainzv— 
ersity workers. Isn't it about time that 
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janitors, maids, hospital workers, secre- 
taries, teaching and research assistants, 
and other university workers had a voice in 
determining their working conditions? 


The Town of Chapel Hill has created an 
opportunity in the planning process for the 
members of the Planning Board to consult 
with citizens on general issues of the qual- 
ity of life in Chapel Hill, the desirability 
of continued rapid growth, the goals and ob- 
jectives they feel the Board should be pur- 
suing, and on the kind of public programs 
and development controls the citizens feel | 
are needed. 

This program for public consultation is ]| 
called PITCH, and in the spring it will ar- ]| 
range a series of neighborhood and town-wide- 
meetings to discuss the basic choices the 
community has with respect to growth, qual- 
ity of development and public service. 

This is an opportunity for socialists 
either individually or as members of local 
organizations to offer their views and in- 
fluence the palicy decisions on the future 
growth of Chapel Hill. You can indicate 
your interest by contacting PITCH, 1010 
Highland Woods, Chapel Hill. 
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Chapel Hill December 8, 1972 


Special Supplement: Beginning on page 3 Bread & Roses presents a socialist critique of 
town government in Chapel Hill by Richard Quinney. We believe the existing form of local 
government makes meaningful democracy impossible for the average citizen. Therefore in 
this supplement (and in a subsequent issue) we hope to show our readers that a socialist 


democracy offers real alternatives: it can give people the kind of control over their 


lives that they urgently need and certainly deserve. 

Of course, we do not say that Chapel Hill is unique; on the contrary, the city man- 
ager form of government predominates in the United States and shows no signs of abatement 
Socialists have challenged this system since its inception. When the city manager move- 
ment was gaining momentum during the early part of the century, socialists and trade 
unionists were warning that the council-manager structure would by design eliminate work- 
ers or their representatives from active participation in the governing process. Social- 


ists have particularly fought that portion of the plan which called for the at-large 


election of a small number of councilmen-- a system invariably operating in favor of 
prominent business and middle class candidates or anyone with the economic resources to 
conduct a city-wide campaign. The city manager would surely be a person trained and ex- 
perienced in business management, in short, a man tied by class and education to the cap- 


italist establishment. A system that negates true democracy must be challenged, and we 


_are devoting part of this issue of Bread & Roses to that end. 
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At a recent conference the Socialist Party changed its name to Social Democrats, USA. 
Although the Party has been essentially conservative for a generation, it is nevertheless 
the historic socialist party in the United States and one of the upholders of this tradi- 
tion. However, it seems that they now feel the name "socialist" has become rhetorical 
and too closely tied to the Communist world. While their decision will have little ef- 
fect on committed American socialists it is nonetheless something which, for historical 
reasons alone, deserves not to go unnoticed. oe 

We make no apologies for the name socialist. no apologies 
Admittedly, socialism is a word of political am- 
biguities, the fate of most ideologies, and its many meanings, the complex and diverse 
emotions that it inevitably evokes, makes definition a difficult and perhaps even pre- 
sumptuous task. Nevertheless, a socialist, particularly one living in the America of 
1973, must feel compelled, however tentatively, to present his or her beliefs and to an- 
alyze the motivation behind them. It is a time certainly for socialists to honorably call 
themselves socialists. 

What then is a socialist? We see ourselves as part of a living tradition, one which 
incorporates a relentless vision of a better life for all people. While we claim no key 
to the absolute we nonetheless hold to the dream of a humane utopia, a world of true com- 
radeship-- these are our ideals and they are ones for which we make no apologies. Alone 


perhaps this vision would be only youthful enthusiasm, but a mature socialist must grap- 
(Continued on page 7) 
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network notes: 


War Tax Resisters 


The Community of War Tax Resisters of Dur- 
ham has donated $100 of withheld tax monies 
to help retwild the Bach Mai hospital in 
North Vietnam which was destroyed by U.S. 
bombing in December. The donation was made 
from the organization's alternative fund, 
to which war tax resisters in the Durham 
area contribute their withheld taxes. Do- 
nations from the alternative fund have been 
made to the Durham Community Welfare Rights 
Organization as well as to Medical Aid for 
Indochina. For more information, ‘call, Com- 
munity of War Tax Resisters, 967-1887 (C.H.) 
or 489-0330 (Durham). 


Southern Exposure 


The Institute for Southern Studies in Atlan- 
ta is launching a new quarterly journal, 
called "Southern Exposure", which will pro- 
vide analysis and alternatives for various 
aspects of the region's political economy 
and culture. It will also contain news of 
the Institute's work, which focuses on eco- 
nomic exploitation of the South by multi- 
national corporations, the maintenance of a 
huge war machine in the South, and the his- 
tory of Southern struggles for progressive 
change. This is a journal about the South, 
its continuing uniqueness, and its relation 
to the nation at large. For a year's sub- 
scription ($8) to "Southern Exposure”, 
write to Institute for Southern Studies, 

88 Walton St., Atlanta, Georgia 30303. 
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i.S. Newsletter 


The International Socialists are publishing 
a Southern newsletter which is available 

free. Write to: Derek Hirst, P.O. Box am 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901. 


Peace Center Meeting 


An open meeting to complete plans for estab-> 
lishing a Chapel Hill Peace Center will Bem 
held Thursday, Feb. 15, at 8 p.m. ateene | 
Friends Meeting House. The Peace Center, a | 
community clearinghouse for information on | 
progressive activities and organizations, | 
will serve as a headquarters for initiating | 
and supporting non-violent action to further 
peace, freedom, and justice. The Center 
will open sometime in March in an office on 
the second floor of Town Hall; 132 E. Frank- 
lin St. The. Center will do five things: | 
collect and disseminate information; provide 
a central meeting place; bring together in- | 
terested people; alert people and organiza- ’ 
tions about upcoming activities; and share 
resources and materials. A reading room 
will be located next to the office. Members) 
may join on an individual basis and organ- 
izational support will be sought and en- 
couraged. For more information, or to make 
a contribution, write Peace Center, Box 762, 
C.H., or call Jean Wagner at 942-6753. 


SCEF Pamphlet 


i 


The Southern Conference Education Fund (SCEF)| 
has published a pamphlet on the history and | 
current patterns of repression and injustice | 
in North Carolina. Those who run the state) 
have used the same tactics to crush every 
group that has organized to demand human 
rights--trade unionists, students, the black 
liberation movement. Copies of the pamph- 
let, "The Right to Organize--How North Caro- | 
lina Tries to Wreck People's Movements", can 
be obtained from the BREAD & ROSES table in 
front of the Union on Tues. and Wed. Contri- 
butions are needed to print more copies. | 
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If you wish to publicize your activities in 
future issues, please contact Bread & Roses. 
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Who Governs the Village? 


A CRITIQUE OF CITY MANAGER GOVERNMENT 


As citizens of Chapel Hill and Carrboro we tend to think that we have a demo- 
® cratic form of town government. Our conventional wisdom rarely allows us to 
question and examine our local form of government. On that rare-occasion when the 
existing system is questioned, few persons are ready to pursue the examination. 
| The existing council-manager form of government in Chapel Hill and Carrboro pre- 
yents the realization of a true democracy on the local level. According to the idea of 
a socialist democracy, the present form of government fails to provide us with the 
arrangements for self-government. As indicated in the following account of city man- 
ager government, a socialist democracy can be achieved only through an alternative form 
of city government. A new form of government can be planned by the people of Chapel 
Hill and Carrboro in the course of a Charter Review. 


) 2 Events in recent months point to some local questioning of the existing city 

® manager government. Last summer Chapel Hill's Mayor made some remarks to a con- 
ference of high school government teachers, on "Problems as Mayor of Chapel Nida 
that challenged the established form of government in Chapel Hill. Mayor Lee noted the 
"nowerlessness of the Mayor's position" and characterized the position as being that of 
a "ceremonial officer." Most important, he observed that most authority in town gov- 
ernment is in the person of the Town Manager. At the time of his election 5 oop Dee ks 
Chapel Hill's Mayor did not even have an office in the Town Hall. Not only did the Mayor 
need an office, but he suggested that we might begin thinking about a full-time mayor. 
This was a clear challenge to Chapel Hill's long-established city manager form of 
government. 

Few people responded to the Mayor's brief critique of the town government. The 

reaction that did appear in print was to the effect that the Mayor's proposal was not 
Soreh serious consideration. In a "Letter to the Editor" in The Chapel Hill Weekly a 


former political science professor at UNC, a long-time advocate of city manager govern- 
ment, suggested that the existing system had proved its superiority over other forms-- 
after all, over 1500 American cities today operate under the manager plan. Moreover, 
every city in North Carolina with a population of 10,000 or more (as well as many 
smaller ones) has a manager form of government. Even 40 counties in North Carolina 
have adopted the plan or its near equivalent. The Mayor, the reviewer continued, is 
not responsible for internal administration: "That is the province of the City Manager, 
and rightly so, for he is non-political and has expertise as an administrator.’ To 
take administrative authority out of the hands of the city manager would be to regress 
to a time when cities were mismanaged and inefficiently governed. What cities need 
today, as the advocates of the city manager system have always argued, is a "rational 
government," run according to the principles of a business enterprise. 
| The recent firing of Chapel Hill's Town Manager by the Board of Alderman is the 
most dramatic indication of changing notions about city government. This is a case, 
however, not of a critical examination of the existence of the council-manager form of 
government in Chapel Hill, but of the relation of the Manager to the interests of the 
Mayor and the Board of Aldermen. Likewise, the composition and duties of the council 
(or Board of Aldermen) were not raised as issues. The arguments involved merely the 
issue of how well the present Manager executed the policies of the current Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen. The debate was limited to the qestion of whether the Mayor and 
Aldermen should "meddle" with the administration of the town. The debate, in other 
words, was never raised to an examination of the whole council (Aldermen)-manager form 
or government in Chapel Hill. This is the time for such an examination by the people 
of Chapel Hill and Carrboro. Now is the time to radically change our local government. 


Chapel Hill adopted the council-manager plan in 1922 during the heyday of mun- 
®icipal reform. (Carrboro did not adopt the plan until 1969, but nevertheless 

operated under a centralized, businesslike, commissioner form of government.) At the 
turn of the century, in response to the urban problems that were inevitable in a cap- 
italist economy, as well as a response-to the corruption of political bosses in the 
large cities, attempts were made to make the American city "governable.'' Businessmen 
in cities across the country took the inititative, usually operating through local 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and civic clubs, charting the future of their 
cities in accordance with their own business interests. These interests were supported 
by a rising middle and professional class. To establish an efficient, rational, scien- 
tific enterprise, analogous to a corporate body, was the common objective of local 
bankers and manufacturers, real estate interests, storeowners, lawyers, university 
faculty, and other professionals. 

The municipal reform movement was thus a successful attempt by the urban middle 
class to consolidate its control of the city, while at the same time off-setting the 


growing organized workers' strength and the influence of monopoly capital--big business. 


By providing a small amount of social reform and by promoting "professionalism" in city 
government, local business and professional interests were able to gain control of the 
city. This was accomplished very neatly by instituting the council form of government, 
_Whereby the most influential (the business and professional) leaders of the community 
were elected at large to the city council. In the process, a socialist alternative of 
government by workers in local neighborhoods or districts was excluded. 

The council-mayor plan evolved rapidly at the turn of the century. Galveston, 
Texas, in 1901, began by developing the commission form of government. The plan broke 
sharply from the traditional American city government: it completely abandoned the 
Separation of powers and concentrated all authority in a single governing body, members 
of which were the only officials elected by the people. Similar to a private corpora- 
tion, the city's government was now run like a business. Furthermore, the commisstoners 
were elected at large on a nonpartisan ballot, thereby abolishing ward lines and party 
labels. City government, supposedly, was no longer "political." 


The major problem in the commissioner plan, its supporters soon realized, was the 
concentration of power in the hands of the separate commissioners. What was clearly. 
needed was a centralization of power in a single skilled administrator. Cities soon 
began to add an appointed business manager to assume all the executive functions of 
the city. (Staunton, Virginia, is credited as being the first city with a "general 
manager,'' with the adoption of such an ordinance in 1908.) Basically the new plan 
involved (1) the unificatton of powers in a single body, the eity council, (2) the 
short, "nonpartisan," ballot, and (3) the concentration of administrative authority 
in. an official appointed by the council. And inevitably, the new city manager was 
a man who shared the outlook of local businessmen. The city manager served the 
business interests of the community, managing the city like a business, while 
councilmen (elected at large) tended to be persons of relative prominence and re- 
spectability, men of business themselves. The city was now secure. 


4 By the time Chapel Hill adopted the city manager form of government in 1922, 

@ 282 American cities were operating under the plan. In North Carolina eleven 
other cities had also adopted the plan (Durham, Elizabeth City, Gastonia, Goldsboro, 
Greensboro, Hendersonville, Hickory, Morehead City, Morgantown, Reidsville, and 
Tarboro.) Yet there was a difference; while most of the cities in the United States 
were adopting the city manager plan by means of the charter, through an election, 
Chapel Hill received its form of government by an ordinance of the Board of Aldermen. 
The town minutes contain a rather inconspicuous entry: "On motion E.M. Knox was 
elected Business Manager for a period of one year ending June 14, 1923 with salary 
at $1,290.00 for the year, and with the duties of Town Clerk, Town Tax Collector 
and Purchasing Agent in addition to the regular duties of Business Manager." The 
ordinance was eventually revised and incorporated into the 1925 Charter Revision 
buried in a section on "Appointment of Clerk, etc." The provision enable the BOaEe 
of Aldermen to appoint a city manager and to delegate to him "such authority as it 
may deem advisable for the proper execution of his duties." 


As from its earliest days, Chapel Hill's Board of Aldermen consists of six 
members, elected at large to serve four-year terms, three members being elected every 
two years. The mayor is elected for a two-year term. While the Board of Alderman 
establishes policies for the town, with the Mayor presiding at meetings and voting 
in case of a tie, the Town Manager is the administrative head of the town government 
(receiving a salary of over $23,000). The day-to-day operation of the city is in 
his hands. He is responsible for seeing that the ordinances and regulations are 
carried out; he is responsible for the appointment of most of the city's employees 
(over 200 employees); and he acts as Town Treasurer, being responsible for the 
financial transactions of the town (with an operating budget of over 2 million 
dollars). In other words, the Town Manager makes decisions that are far removed 
from the authority of most citizens of Chapel Hill, yet decisions that affect the 
lives of all of us. This is much authority for one who has not even achieved his 
position by the election of the people in the community. 
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S In addition to the overall anti-democratic, elitist nature of the city manager 
e@ form of government in Chapel Hill and Carrboro, the current governmental form 
can be faulted on several more specific grounds. To begin with, it must be under- 
stood that a city is more than a corporate enterprise. The principal objective of 
city government is the well-being of those who constitute the city. Likewise, the 
city government should consist of no more than the will and wishes of the citizens 
of the community. The common needs of its memebers, including good health, un- 
alienated work, and meaningful activity, are far more important than a totally 
efficient financial system. If a city is to operate according to sound financial 
administration, it must be for the sake of those who live in the city, not for the 
sake of sound principles themselves or for the benefit of private interests. 

Another critical failure of council-manager government is the fact that no 
council member (or alderman) can be said to be your representative. This makes it 
difficult or nearly impossible to approach city government with individual or 
neighborhood concerns. The citizen, instead, must resort to such tactics as the 
petition in order to be heard, or appear at an occasional "public hearing." City 
government, if it is indeed a government of the people, must be responsive and re- 
sponsible to the citizenry. Otherwise it is no government at all, other than a form 
of authoritarian control. 


The existing form of city government not only excludes most people from the 
aldermanic decisions but completely separates them from the city's administration. 
To be sure, there are the various advisory boards and commissions, but their members 
are selected (certainly not by democratic means) by the Board of Aldermen and the 
Mayor. And they serve the Board of Aldermen and the Mayor, rather than engaging in 
the administration of the city. The members of the community remain insulated from 
the governing of their lives. 

And to mention just one other failing, the system of electing aldermen (or 
alderpersons) at large systematically excludes the working class from inclusion in 
city government, while at the same time assuring the election of those who are - 
well-known in the city--inevitably the businessmen and the professionals. Moreover, 
it is the "respectable" people who are selected for the various advisory boards and 
commissions. In the meantime it is the working class that is employed (at generally 
low wages) to pick up the garbage (a job primarily reserved for blacks), fight the 
fires, police the city, and clean the streets. This is government by,. fOr, .andmom 
the people? 


On the basis of the above description and analysis of city government, and 
® our own local government in particular, we call for an alternative to the 
existing council-manager form of government in Chapel Hill and Carrboro. It is to 
the idea of a socialist democracy that we appeal. 

Certainly in Chapel Hill and Carrboro, where we pride ourselves in having an 
enlightened citizenry, we are capable of something far better and far more just and 
democratic than the present form of government. Even on the basis of a common sense 
judgment of the town's growth from a population of about 1,000 in 1851 (when six 
persons were named as the "Commissioners of Chapel Hill'') to a population today of 
about 30,000, it would take more than six persons to represent the total community. 

But it is the class and racial composition of the population of Chapel Hill and 
Carrboro that makes a socialist form of city government necessary. If there were a 
homogeneous population-- all business people and professionals, for example-- the 
common interest might be administered by a professional, business-oriented city man- 
ager. In such a city the mayor and aldermen could be elected at large and at the 
same time represent the interests of the whole community. This clearly is not the 
case in Chapel Hill or Carrboro. 

Our city is composed not only of local businessmen and professionals, but of a 
large proportion of academic-professionals employed by the University. Moreover, the 
University, as the major employer in the community, depends on a large class of workers 
ranging from clerical workers, to hospital workers, to building and maintenance workers 
(mostly blacks). Added to this large class of workers are the students who make up a 
good portion of the city's population. 

In addition, many of the residents of Chapel Hill and Carrboro constitute a mobile 
population. Not only are many of the students here for'a limited time period, but the 
faculty, medical professionals, and workers are highly mobile as well. Such mobility 
requires a form of government that allows a mobile population to have control over - 
their lives in their own neighborhoods while they are residents of the city. 

Thus, because of the diversity of the population, its mobility, and most ‘import— 
ant because of the class divisions within the community, the existing council-manager 
form of government is inadequate for Chapel Hill and Carrboro. Only with a government 
based on socialist principles can we have a true democracy. We must start now to 
create a socialist democracy in Chapel Hill and Carrboro. 
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ple with the contradictions inherent in this vision. And so a socialist becomes a radi- 
cal critic of civilization and the history that has imprisoned people within it. The 
greatness of Karl Marx lies, for all socialists, Marxists and non-Marxists alike, in his 
historical study of the deepest contradictions and the unique interrelationships of poli- 
ies, philosophy and economics; in short, history became, for Marx, not just a scholarly 
exercise of interpreting the world but of changing it. The socialist's fundamental crit- 
icism, then, is what is meant by "revolution," for it involves an essential and radical 
transformation in human institutions, in people's minds and in their behavior toward one 
another. 

But to be more specific, what does a socialist believe? He or she must first of all 
be a radical democrat. Democracy is not just a resort to the ballot box every four years 
‘but rather a working democracy-- everyday of a citizen's life. It is exercised on the 
‘shop floor and in the market place, among brain-workers and hand-workers, among men and 
women. In other words, socialists cannot forget that they are democratic levellers, 
striving for a world in which people would live in essential equality. Again, socialists 
make no apologies for their commitment to egalitarianism as the mainspring of true demo- 
eracy. 

Furthermore, socialists are radical critics of current economic systems be it imper- 
sonal corporate capitalism of the United States or the somewhat mellower varieties exist- 
ing in Western Europe. Capitalism through the centuries has been manifestly and logically 
unjust, wasteful, shoddy-- most liberals now admit as much. But as socialists we do not 
accept the liberals' half- ; hearted testament that contemp- 
orary capitalism has at least ey WM provided the working family 
with its proverbial joint of beef and bottle of Gallo. Rath- 
er as economic levellers we de mand that the great G.N.P. mach- 
ine learn the arithmetic of distributive justice and make 
"the good life" a reality for all Americans. However, a soc- 
ialist criticism must go be- yond economics, for we believe 
that not only has labor been exploited and divided, but also 
that human beings have been divided, broken into small frag- 
ments and crumbs of life. Our sense of community--indeed most 
of the qualitative dimensions of life, has been destroyed. 
Modern men and women live in a wasteland, and the dark haunted 
witness of our cities is con- demnation enough. And so mixed- 
economy men, capitalist-tamers and apostles of abundance who 
hope to tidy up the market system and "commercialize" our culture-- all these a socialist 
may acknowledge have some role to play in contemporary reform politics. But the name soc- 
ialist is not for them and we have no regrets. 


a 


If we socialists believe this, what practical role do we hope to play today? In 
large measure, most socialists, in the Western world at least, feel that the historical 
concept of a physical revolution, that is to say, of an apocalyptic period in which the 
wrath of the proletariat would fall on their oppressors, has passed. Socialists, for the 
most part, do not see in the old romantic sense, an end to history, but rather a new his- 
tory built on the criticism and understanding of the past. Socialism, in this context, 
is unfortunately not inevitable, only necessary, and perhaps therefore the last great 
hope of men and women. Therein lies the 20th century socialist's sense of the tragic 
but not his or her acceptance of philosophic pessimism. The faith, the inveterate will, 
the commitment to political action, must always remain. 

Concomitantly, the socialist movement demands education, both for ourselves and 
Others, and, as a result, to radicalize the consciousness of a society that has too long 
been exploited and frustrated by those who own and govern America. Education, along with 
an articulate socialist posture, is a powerful weapon-- a weapon ultimately aimed at the 
very entrails of capitalism. We as socialists take pride 
in our tradition, embracing it with complete integrity and 


hoping thereby to build a democratic socialist America that 
will begin a new history for ourselves and our children. ‘4 


New Lollipop Books 


Lollipop Power has produced three new 
paperback books at $1 each (including mail- 
ing). JHE SHEEP BOOK) (ages) 2-7)" 1s asgentile 
story of a farmer and her sheep, who exper-— 
ience together the passing of the seasons 
and the cycles of life on a small California 
farm. JOSHUA'S DAY (ages 3-6) shows how 
Joshua learns to cope with anger at his day- 
care center and shares his experience with 
his mother when she comes from work to pick 
him up. EXACTLY LIKE ME (ages 4-8) is a 
lively book about an independent girl who 

is proud of what she is. Send prepaid or- 
ders to Lollipop Power, Box 1171, ca 


A meeting of all Chapel Hill and Carrboro 
people interested in planning a socialist 
campaign for city aldermen in next falls 
elections will be held Tuesday, February 13, 
at 8 p.m. (location to be announced). An 
earlier meeting, called by the New American 
Movement and attended by representatives of 
other socialist and radical groups as well 
as unaffiliated individuals, tentatively 
decided that such a campaign would be desir- 
able and feasible. At the upcoming meeting, 
discussion will focus on the type of cam- 
paign to wage, the issues to raise, and 
alternative programs to propose. 
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Bread & Roses is written, edited and produced through the cooperative efforts of local 

socialists. Workers for this issue: Dan Bond, Todd Chenoweth, Ken Daly, Ray Fahert 

Party Kessler, Emil Malizia, Richard Quinney. We welcome comments, eri eianeen and ee. 
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| The introduction to Richard Quinney's 

"Who Governs the Village? A Critique of 
| Fad ; 

City Manager Government" in the last issue 


of BREAD & ROSES expressed the hope that we 
would "show our readers that a socialist de- 


'mocracy offers real alternatives: it can 
give people the kind of control over their 


lives that they urgently need and certainly 


deserve." 
What do we mean by "real alternative'’? 


The reality of socialism is grounded in the 


productive capacity which present- 
ly exists and which can meet the 

jneeds of the peoples of the world. 
'This productive capacity has been 


ing up with the problems or meeting the 
the needs it creates. Is there any force 
capable of using the world's wealth and 
industry to solve these problems and to 
meet these needs? Yes. The international 
working class, understanding itself and 
organized in its own interests. 

What grounds do we have for this asser- 
tion? Briefly, the argument runs like this. 
It is not some inherent right or their na- 
tural superiority which gives the capital- 
ist class control over the means 
of production. Rather it has 
been and is the continuous ex- 
ercise of power. Domination ex- 


-achieved by the historical work 
of capitalism. To carry out this 
task it was necessary for capital- 
ism to uproot and grind down other 
social groups in order to create 
a new group of people who live by 
the sale of their labor-power, the 
international working class. This 
class has created the industry 
and wealth of capitalism; this class oper- 
ates capitalist industry. Yet, the workers 
‘do not control their own work, and they have 
yto engage in constant struggle with their 
bosses to maintain a share of the fruits of 
their labor which will enable them to live the intelligentsia) may sometimes oppose 
decently. All tales of an "affluent society" big capital, but their programs almost al- 
and an “expanding middle class"to the con- ways look back to some pre-capitalist 
‘trary, this struggle has not been won in any 
country today. Even in countries like the @ ae 
United States workers are finding out that Town Pol if ics 
the tidbits (and in comparison to the wealth 
of the country wage increases have been tid- period when they were not subordinate. 
bits) doled out with one hand are taken away Time and again, moreover, when push comes 
by the many hands of inflation, taxes, pollu- to shove they capitulate to big capital. 
‘tion, crime, poor health, war and the mili- Unlike the working class, they are not 
real contenders in the historical struggle 
between capitalism and humanity. There- 
fore, even though they are often its most 
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plains why those who operate in- 
dustry and create the wealth do 
not control that industry and 
wealth. 

The working class, which in- 
cludes white- as well as blue- 
collar workers, is the one sub- 
ordinate group capable of chal- 
lenging the rule of big capital. 
It is the only group whose democratic 
rule can transcend particularistic class 
interests. Other classes or social groups 
(like small business, small farming, the 
independent professions, and segment of 


Such is the historical record of capital- 
‘ism: it has proven itself incapable of keep- 


We must search for our true history because the schools have ignored it and the govern-|, 
ment has suppressed it. The success of third party movements and independent politics in 
North Carolina is forgotten and clouded over bv the Demo-Publicans. 

At the end of the 19th century, North Carolina's political bosses were shaken out of 
their tree by the Populist Movement, which united the people. against the financial power o@ 


the tobacco trusts, textile mills, banks and railroads. Beginning in’ 18/63@ the people's 
movement had fielded national and local candidates, on the Greenback ticket and then as part 
of the Farmers Alliance. In North Carolina, the Alliance took hold immediately: camp meet- 


ings and festivals spread the word, co-ops were organized, and Alliance papers sprang up 
like weeds. In the 1880's, the Farmers Alliance worked primarily in the Democrat, Party 
while most of the black voters supported the more ‘liberal’ Republicans, financed by North- 
ern capital, who had led the reconstruction efforts. Many Democrats, sensing the depth of 
the farmers’ revolt, endorsed the Alliance platform in an attempt to keep the movement under}} 
control. It was common, however, for opportunist politicians to support the Alliance in the 
fall elections and forget their pledges in the spring. Convinced that only an independent 


Populist Revolt in N.C. 


third party could do the job, agrarian leaders throughout the nation met in St, Louis in 
1892 to launch the People's Party. In the state that fall, a Populist candidate for govermea 
or won close to 20% of the vote and 14 Populists were elected to the state legislature. | 
Sensing an incipient majority if the Populist farmers could be united with the black Ht 
people of the East and the mountaineers who voted Republican, leaders of the two parties | 
fielded a joint ticket in 1894 that soundly defeated the Democrats. Seven of the state's || 
nine congressmen were elected on the fusion ticket, and the Populist-—Republican majority in | 
the state legislature named one from each party to the U.S. Senate, adopted an improved 
election law which simplified voting, restored local government to the counties, and limited 
interest rates. But in 1896, fusion turned to con-fusion as the national Democrat conven- 
tion nominated Bryan on a "free silver” platform and tried to steal the Populist’s thundemaasn 
A bitterly divided Populist convention decided to support Bryan. In North Carolina, the i 
Populists were now fused to the Democrats for Bryan and to the Republicans for the state | 
ticket. The Populist-Republicans again dominated the state legislature, but for the last \ 
time. . | 
Desperate to regain power statewide, the racist Bourbon Democrats ran an anti-Negro | 
campaign in 1898. Their racist reaction was aided by the war with Spain for control of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines. White supremacy at home went hand-in-hand with im- 
perialism abroad to extend "Anglo-Saxon civilization.'’ Luring white farmers and workers 
away from the Populist-Republicans, the Democrats won a resounding victory. The race-baiting 
campaign bore fruit in Wilmington the day after the election: a mob of several hundred, led 
by wealthy bankers and prominent citizens, attacked and burned the offices of the town's | 
Negro newspaper, killed a score of blacks and wounded hundreds, and overthrew the elected § | 
Populist government. (Today, this racist terror is maintained in Wilmington by anearmed 
vigilante group called the Rights of White People.) The Democrats moved to disenfranchise 
the black people and raised the spectre of “Negro Rule.'' In fact, there had never been 
more than 3 black legislators (out of 170) in any one session, only 1 congressman, none even | 
running on a statewide ticket, and very few held local posts. It was one of the failures of | 
the Populist movement not to run black people for office in a state that was one-third Negro.: 
After the 1900 elections, a succession of reactionary Democrat administrations ruled 
the state. The cotton mill owners--Cannon, Cone, Holt and others--made both white and black | 
pay the price of Bourbon restoration. Duke tightened his control of tobacco and moved into 
textiles. Vicious discrimination against black people became the rule in North Carolina. 
The Republican Party was no better. After the defeat of 1900, it became “lily-white" to | 
compete with the Democrats for racist support. | 
(Continued on page 4) | 


(Editors' note: This bit of history was contributed by Clint Pyne, a write-in candidate 
for state Commissioner of Agriculture on the Peoples’ Party ticket in £9725.) sl 
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to peaceful use. 


network notes: 


MOTSU Project 


The war in Indochina is not yet over, nor is 
American military involvement there. We 
read that fighting flares in South Vietnam, 
that B-52's are dropping bombs in Cambodia. 
More than 15,000 people in South Vietnam 
alone have died since the cease-fire went 
into effect. And the Military Ocean Terminal 
at Sunny Point (MOTSU) continues to export 
death-dealing munitions to Indochina and 
other parts of the world. The MOTSU Pro- 
ject, sponsored by a growing list of peace 
action groups, has been working for the 

past three months to educate North Carol- 
inians about MOTSU and the nature of its 
work and the desirability of converting it 


for people to gather at Southport, N.C., on 
April 15, to present to MOTSU officials our 
demand that MOTSU start to send life, rather 
than death, to the people of Indochina (and 
the rest of the world). We are gathering a 
life-supporting cargo of clothing and blank- 
ets to ship in place of munitions. A car 
caravan will leave for MOTSU from Morehead 
Planetarium in Chapel Hill on the morning 

of April 15. For more information, call 
Lucy or John Wagner at 942-6753. 


Peoples' Bicentennial Commission 


Seeeeealiyve! it's fun! It's American as 
Apple Pie, and it does not have the White 
House/Big Business seal of approval." The 
Peoples' Bicentennial Commission is a non- 
profit organization dedicated to spreading 
the message of America's heritage during the 
Bicentennial Era (now through '76). Their 
basic concern is to stimulate people to 
think about, talk about, learn about the 
basic ideals on which our nation was found- 
ed and many of which may have been mis- 
placed somewhere. Among their many pro- 
jects is the American Revolutionary Road 
Company, which will present three perform- 
ances on April 23 in Gerrard Hall on the 

UNC campus and lead workshops the next day. 
Local contacts of the P.B.C. are John Becton 
(942-4266) and Nancy Pagano (942-2936). 


The MOTSU Project now calls 


Feminist Newsletter 


The local community of feminists is pub- 
lishing the Feminist Newsletter twice a 
month. Personal subscriptions for a year 
are $3.00; group and/or campus mail, $2.00 
a year. For information, call 942-1883, 

or write P.O. Box 954, Chapel Hill. The 
Newsletter collective welcomes help in the 
form of suggestions, written contributions, 
editing, etc. 


Peace Center 


The next meeting of groups and individuals 
planning a Peace Center will be held Wed- 
nesday, April 18, at 8 p.m. at the Friends 
Meeting House in Chapel Hill. Officers 
and projects for the coming months will be 
selected. Funds are needed to staff and 
maintain the Peace Center, which will 
serve as a community clearing house for in- 
formation on progressive activities and 
organizations. Checks, payable to Chapel 
Hill Peace Center, should be sent to David 
DuBuisson, 1018 Highland Woods, C.H. 


Suruban Partners 


Suruban Partners is a group of Christians 
trying to live out the principles of peace, 
brotherhood, and sharing. There are no 
stock holders or "fat cats" manipulating our 
ideals to pad their pocket books. Any "'pro- 
fits'' become a part of the Fund of Humanity 
which is a financial reservoir to help ex- 
pand our present cooperatively controlled 
economic efforts and develop new ones, thus 
creating more jobs, and to finance needed 
community servies, such as a day care center 
Our efforts include Child's Play, the Arti- 
san and Bear Creek. Child's Play is a coop- 
eratively owned and operated woodworking in- 
dustry in Durham. The Artisan craftshop in 
Chapel Hill sells handicrafts made in Third 
World countries and by ethnic groups in the 
U.S. In Bear Creek, N.C., we have 58 acres 
of land on which four men are creating a 
farming community which they hope will be- 
come self-supporting. 


(Continued from page 2) 


Despite its eclipse, Populism had made its mark in North Carolina, widening and Wdeeps 


ening the channels of public expression. Today, after two generations of relative dormancy, | 


the awakening people's movement is beginning to demonstrate its power at the ballot box. 
The breaking of 72 years of Democrat rule in N.C., and the election from Georgia of the 
first southern black congressman since 1900 bear testimony to this power. Today, we can 
learn from the Farmers' experience in the 1890's that the only way to really shake the pol- 
itical tree is with action independent of the two big business parties. Only independent 
human politics can put forth a program to meet the needs of this age. Our movement must 
unite electoral activity with day-to-day community work to develop a vision of new human 
possibilities and make it a reality. 
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ANGLO-SAXON LAW 


On December 15, 1972, a Hillsborough trial ended with the conviction of Archie Parker 
and Alphonso Clark, two 18 year old blacks, and their sentencing to ten year prison terms 
for voluntary manslaughter in the fatal stabbing of a white high school student, Donnie 
Riddle. The actions of Judge Cooper and the prosecution when compared to their actions in 
cases where whites were charged with stabbing blacks, indicate that racism prevailed in 
Entsecr ale 

The stabbing appeared to be the last in a series of connected events which began earl- 
ier. On the night before the February 1 (1972) incident, Parker was lured into a car fil- 
led with young whites and was beaten or at least abused. He went to the high school in 
Hillsborough with four others, all non-students, to even the score during the next day. 
Unable to find the people that they wanted, the group returned to their car. It hada 
flat tire. The five got on a school bus but were ordered off the bus by a Vice Principal 
of the high school. Soon afterwards, the blacks began fighting with Billy Goodwin, a 
white high school student. Riddle approached the fight with his BB gun. Clark thought 
that Riddle had a shot gun, began to scuffle for it, and eventually hit Riddle over the 
head with the gun. Riddle and Parker began fighting a little later. Riddle kicked Parker 
in his "privates" and Parker fatally stabbed Riddle in response. 

The prosecution argued that Parker should be convicted for first degree murder and 
that Clark should be tried and convicted on the same charge for “aiding and abetting" in 
the slaying. The jury of eight whites and four blacks found both defendents guilty of 
voluntary manslaughter. The prosecution virtually insured conviction when Parker's confes- 
sion was admitted as evidence by Judge Cooper with the statement, "The purpose of any 
trial is to find the truth. Should we eliminate the truth here because of legal nitpick- 
ing?" Once the defense lost the argument that Parker's confession was inadmissible, they 
concentrated on Clark's defense. As for the situation which led to the confession, Parker 
had been driven from Washington, D.C. to Hillsborough on February 7, 1972 by two armed 
deputies. The charge was first degree murder, then a capital offense. Parker had been 
fingerprinted, photographed, and interrogated until confessing before making a phone call 
to his family or to a lawyer. The defense tried to show that Clark had neither killed 
Riddle nor in any way "aided and abetted" Parker. They said that Clark was from 150 to 
200 feet away from the spot where Riddle was stabbed. The defense lost this argument as 
well. Clark's punishment was equal to that of Parker. 

The confession and some of the testimony led to the guilty verdicts to some extent. 
But the community's hostility to the killing of a white by a black had an important impact. 
Already two blacks have been sentenced to prison for a total of twenty years for a single 
violent act. Two others will be tried for assaulting Goodwin. The fifth was granted im- 
munity for turning State's witness. The existing racial hostility was epitomized by the 
statements of Lucius Cheshire, a private prosecutor hired by the Orange County School 
Board, who told the jury that Riddle's unsuccessful rescue of Goodwin was like the attemp- 
ted rescue of British soldiers by British citizens at Dunkirk. He went on, "We live in a 
nation governed by laws...God deliver us if we ever let efficiency come above those legal 


procedures we Anglo-Saxons have always held important.'' Anglo-Saxon law was not to be 
dented aitse victory: 
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BREAD, WINE AND ROSES 


Certainly wine drinking,particularly in Anglo-Saxon countries, is a traditional 
aristocratic preserve which has left the world with a legacy of snobbery and often 
esoteric ceremony that is as much a symbol of corruption as it is sophistication, 

The classic picture of a corpulent London clubman pontificating on the virtues of 

good claret and vintage port is a Tory image worth smashing before it becomes the stan- 
dard of an American wine tasting party. Perhaps then a socialist ought to celebrate 
May Day or Marx's birthday--May 5--with a cool bottle of bock beer and let the world 

of wine drinking follow its own rubbishy ritual. There is nothing here to lose but a 
few more chains of civilization. 

Nevertheless, wine is a gift of nature and the product of union labor, not a cult 
of the rich, and therefore it ought to be enjoyed by people. Its presence on the din- 
ner table is an unexplainable attraction, a good and human sensualism, that adds to 
the community of a gathering of friends. Of course, there are all kinds of wines-- 
the really great ones still come from Europe and they are expensive. But the expertise 


_of wine appreciation stripped even of the dubious trappings, is not all there is. Day 


in and day out most wine lovers drink the cheaper table fare which certainly does not 
come from the venerable cellars of CHateau Latour: the vin ordinaire of France, the 
carafe wine of England. And in America, it is the "jug wines" produced by Gallo, Ital- 
ian Swiss Colony, Roma and many others, They are in every way comparable--perhaps 
at times even surpassing--their European equivalents. In short, they are the People's 
wine. 

American wineries like Julian and Ernest Gallo have greatly expanded in the past 
few years and I suppose it is one of the contradictions of a socialists's life that 
she or he must occasionally be the beneficiary of capitalism. ‘Oh well, comrade, pour 
me a glass of Hearty Burgundy and let us hopethe revolutionary flag when it waves will 
be as red! Speaking of the jug reds, most are grown in the Napa valley of California-— 
the wines of Ohio and New York cannot compare--and are quite pleasant and often a re- 
markable value. Gallo's Hearty Burgundy has recently received a great deal of publicity 
and it is a splendid accompaniment to a very beefy sort of meal; it has the beautiful 


‘deep color aforementioned, strong slap on the back flavor and bouquet, with not too much 


of Gallo's usual metallic finish. However, my own choice is Italian Swiss Coloney claret, 
a nicely balanced red wine with a good bouquet that is to my mind more versatile and of 
slightly better quality than Hearty Burgundy. I think both these wines as good and 
certainly a better value than Almad@én, Paul Masson, or Christian Brothers' respective 
equivalents. And if you are looking for a special wine it is perhaps better to spend 
the extra dollars on a cabernet Sauvignon, Gamay Beaujolais or Pinot Noir, The cabernet 
is a fine wine, approaching a St. Julian in quality and taste, with its medium color, 
fruity bouquet and not too strong but slightly acidic flavor. The Zinfandel is a unique 
domestic wine, and the better grades are deeper in color, mellow, and generally more 
powerful than most California clarets. 

The jug whites are perhaps less interesting but refreshing and quite pleasant. 
Both Italian Swiss Colony premium chablis and Gallo's chablis blanc are better buys 
than the more expensive brands. California sauterne--dry and not sweet like French sau- 
ternes-- is less fruity and while often blander is a good alternative. One of the more 
exciting whites is, I think, Paul Masson's Emerald Dry, a pale wine with a refreshing 
fruity bouquet and almost effervescent taste. Almadén's Gewurztraminer has a unique 
spicy flavor, perfect for a spring picnic of cheese, crusty bread and juicy oranges. I 
personally have a rather low opinion of domestic rosé or the variations on pink chablis-- 
that is too sweet and rough at the finish, but that ought not to be any final judgement 
for those who find them a pleasure. 

I will mention dessert wines only in passing. The moderately priced sherries 
are fairly good, better, I believe, than the ports. Roma and Italian Swiss Colony 
make an acceptable sherry--Gallo's is horrible--and their tawny ports could not be much 
worse than the others, although I have never tried them. Champagne making in Califor- 
nia has not reached any high art and again one does about as well buying the cheaper 
brands--like André--rather than breaking into a fiver for Almadén of Masson. Cold 
Duck is another one of those matters of opinion things and I will remain silent. 
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vociferous opponent, the ultimate interests of these groups lie with socialism and the 
working class. 

That is why we say that socialism, the hegemony of the international working class, 
is a real alternative. The world becomes conscious of this alternative through the self- 
understanding and self-organization of the working class. In this two-fold process, the 
self-organization of the working class is socialist society in the making, and its self- 
understanding creates the consciousness needed for a society where there will be no more 
rulers. | 

The seemingly trivial observation that there really do exist rulers and ruled, those 
who lead and those who follow, is the place to start discussing politics, including local 
town government. At the source of this division of society into rulers and ruled is the 
division of society into classes. But there is also a sense in which the separation into 
rulers and ruled stems from the division of labor. Failure to understand the relation be= 
tween the rule of one class over others and the division of labor can lead to no end of 
confusion. 

Equation of class rule with the division of labor leads to the common view that 
there always will be rulers, organized to perform the task of ruling in a separate entity, 
the State. To the contrary, the historical fragmentation of social tasks into discrete 
sub-tasks has been possible only because of class rule. This division of labor began when 
males seized power over females and laid down what was to be "women's work." It continues | 
now under the rule of big capital with its assembly lines and bureaucracies. Thus, the a 
division of labor is not a technical question. It is political. And the political ques- 
tion is not technical. The answer to "who rules?" is not determined by the technical fact |, 
that some people spend their time doing the work required to manage the affairs of the 7 
group. | 

The State has emerged in history as a separate institution primarily for carrying 
out the job of domination, not simply for administering social affairs efficiently. 
Given the emergence of both the State and the division of labor in the history of class 
struggle, it is not surprising that there has been a division of labor within the State. 
The State is made up of a number of institutions-—-the national government, the administra- | 
tive bureaucracy, the military and police, the judiciary, sub-central governments, and 
parliamentary assemblies. 

The place of local governments in this complex of institutions in the United States 
is the subject of some debate. At issue are the details of how local government contributes 
to the perpetuation of existing class relations in society. These details are important, | 
as are technical questions about various forms of town government, but they're not crucial. | 
Our task as socialists is not to lay out some ideal form of local government. Rather, we | 
use the injustices of local government agitationally to move people to act in their own 
interests, and to create popularly controlled organs for carrying out that struggle. Pro- | 
pagandistically, we try to explain the broader issues involved in any local struggle. | 

This is our science--not a contemplative method for abstracting from the world to 
some higher realm of "truth", but an “integrated theory and practice: to understand this 
human world through the human activity of changing it, to change it through understanding 
ourselves. 

For these reasons, two important components of our method are the agitation and pro- 
paganda mentioned above. The agitator focuses on a single idea and uses it to rouse the 
indignation of people against some injustice. A more complete explanation of the contra- 
dictions underlying this state of affairs is left to the propagandist, who puts forward 
a whole series of connected ideas and defends them. Richard Quinney's article was basic- 
ally agitational, attempting to stir up discontent about the lack of democracy in our 
local government. This Propagandistic follow-up is an attempt to lay out the framework 
for socialists to use in formulating an approach to the Town of Chapel Hill. : | 


Socialists have grappled with the problem of how to deal with the State for | 
more than a century. The issue has also created divisions among them. Some held | 
that workers could not organize themselves into trade unions until socialists had 4 
first taken control of the State. They could then, it was thought, use the power of | 
the government to create Producers' cooperatives. In this country, as well as in Europe, 


{ 


‘Marxists fought this approach and defended the importance of trade unions, the organs of 


the economic struggle, for building socialism. Unfortunately a number of them failed to 
recognize the limitations of trade unions and became exponents of what has been called 
“economism.* One important characteristic of "economism’ is its insistence that poli- 
tical agitation must follow economic organization. 

Thus, there has been a tendency from both sides to see the building of socialism 
as a process which takes place in stages. They just differ as to which stage, the econ- 
omic or the political, comes first. We feel that both positions are inadequate, In- 
stead, the struggle for a socialist society must be a dialectic process which combines 


-poth political struggle and worker organization. 


What meaning, then, is there to proposals to change the form of town government or 
to run socialists for aldermen? None, if such a campaign is seen as a substitute for the 


Jack of working class organization in Chapel Hill. Much, if it is understood as ere 
possible vehicle for socialist agitation and propaganda to bring home the need for 
working class organizations in Chapel Hill; (2) a beginning of popularly controlled insti- 


tutions, including local government; and, (3) if its own organization foreshadows what 


these might be like. 


It would be pure economist sectarianism for BREAD & ROSES to argue that socialists 
should not engage in a campaign for local elective offices or around a referendum to change 
the form of local government. On the other hand, we feel that there will be severe weak- 
nesses in such an election-year strategy if it is concerned only with changes in the mem- 
bership of the board of aldermen, and if the changes in the form of government which are 
sought are pursued independently of effort to change the social relations and conscious-— 


‘ness of the people of Chapel Hill in more direct ways. 


What is the appropriate strategy for bridging the gap between the existing conscious- 
ness of the Villagers and a consciousness that they need socialism, that they want social- 
ism, and that they can begin to struggle for it here? This question cannot be answered 
on some abstract level. The answers must be worked out in the theory and practice of 
organized groups. But Chapel Hill has no working class organizations, and relatively few 
organizations for subordinate groups to struggle in their own name. We have no trade 
unions here to speak of, no tenant unions, no neighborhood councils. 

Nevertheless, we do not argue, ‘First organize the workers; then engage in socialist 
political agitation." Some of us are taking part in planning the local socialist election 
campaign and we urge our readers to participate at this time. 

Generally, our own preference would be to start, as we have done as individuals and 
in some of our articles last Fall, to help the workers of the largest employer in town, 
the University, to organize themselves. As we have found. this is an immense task. 

But there is no possible substitute for some sort of self-organization of local workers 
as workers. Potentially a socialist campaing can contribute to this task. 
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The "Fist and Roses" on the first page was 
the campaign symbol of the French Socialist 
Party-Communist Party coalition used in the 
national elections held in the early part 

of March. Francois Mitterrand ran as codii-= 
tion leader. 


The "Sab Cat" on page 8 along with wooden 
“Tell Me P'm Dreaming shoes were the I.W.W. symbols of sabotage-- 
a strategy of striking on the job, which 
was part of their program of direct action 
for industrial unionism. 
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The conglomerates have managed the competitive market pretty well in Chapel Hill 
in that prices are fairly standardized at the local supermarkets. I have found A&P 
and Big Star usually a few pennies cheaper on some items but this is perhaps only by 
chance. On the other hand, the imported wine market is a free-for-all and one ought 
to shop with great care and probably with far more expertise than most of us possess. 
Remember for the red bordeaux the good vintages like '66, '67, '70, and that beaujolais 
ought to be drunk while it is still young; get a '72 if you can. Vintage is less impor- 
tant in German whites. There are a few bargains around that one occasionally stumbles 
across but unfortunately a lot of rip-offs. So beware, : 

Admittedly, this. article is not calculated to lead the horny-handed sons and daugh- 
ters of toil into the Promised Land. But it might make May Day a bit more enjoyable, 
or perhaps provide an excuse for breaking open a jug on the "old Moor's" birthday. 
Marx consumed his share of liebfraumilch with Engels and he might well have been a more 
likeable chap had he drunk a few extra bottles. But writing books was, I guess, more 
important than forgetting boils, and of course the damn stuff, then as now, was so ex- 
pensive. At any rate, Karl, we toast you with a bottle of Emerald Dry, a pretty good 
hock considering it matured during the twilight of American capitalism! 


Douglas Cole | 


Bread & Roses is written, edited and produced through the cooperative efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Dan Bond, Todd Chenoweth, Ken Daly, Ray Faherty, 
Larry Kessler, Emil Malizia, Richard Quinney. We welcome comments, critiques, and con- 
tributions for future issues. News of organizations and meetings of interest to our 
readers is also solicited. Contact Bread & Roses, 404 E, Rosemary Street, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 27514. For mail subscriptions, send $2 or more to Bread & Roses. 
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Carolina Coffee Shop 

Carolina Union Information Desk 
Community Bookstore 

Wildflower Kitchen 
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BREAD & ROSES is a socialist period- 
ical now in its second year of publication. 
The people who produce this paper may have 
different opinions about what it means to 
be a socialist, but we all share the con- 


yiction that we belong to a proud tradition, 


to a vital community of workers, and to a 


| movement that will ultimately be the ve- 


strikers over two generations ago 


— 


-nizes and affirms that it is 


existed in these two fragmented 


hicle for the people of the world to bring 
about a better life for all. This concep- 
tion lies behind the name BREAD & ROSES-— 
a demand raised by the Lawrence textile 


for a society which fulfills our 
need for esthetic beauty as well 
as provides for our basic mater- 
ial and human wants. 

BREAD & ROSES also recog- 


part of the University and the 

Town of Chapel Hill, and there- 
fore it will attempt to fill a 

void that has previously 


communities. It is our hope to provide 
local comrades with an organ for publi- 
cizing their activities and expressing their 
views. And for those who work in the Univer- 
sity or live in Chapel Hill, we seek to of- 
fer information on community struggles, po- 
litical analysis of current issues and events 
and access to opportunities for learning a- 
bout alternative ways to organize society. 
BREAD & ROSES again claims no collec- 
tion of tablets brought back from the Mount. 
Nevertheless, we will continue to view our 
capitalistic and monopolistic community with 
a harsh and revolutionary eye. Chapel Hill 


Chapel Hill 


May appear to be a long way from the cesspool 
of Watergate politics or the imperialism of 
multi-national corporations, or the more 
tawdry elements of the ageless American 
culture of the day before yesterday. As 

a University town, however, it has made 

a virtue of its own smug and serene elitism. 
Certainly, we are obliged to say, a deadly, 
boring, and perhaps dangerous place for the 
unwary, where a socialist presence needs 
desperately to become a prickly thorn in 
the Southern side of bourgeois liberal com- 
placency. And so we will continue 
to do our pesty bit, with boots on 
and fists up, and we hope our read- 
ers will join us in the struggle 
against those who would withhold 
our bread or despoil our roses. To 
this end we invite our sisters and 
brothers to help, whether in the 
conventional sense of contributing 
articles and assisting in the prod- 
uction of the paper, or in whatever 
other way you feel may further the 
development of a greater socialist conscious- 
ness in our community. 


SALVADOR ALLENDE GOSSENS 


1908-1973 


9-19-73 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


THE STORY OF THE DURHAM COUNTY HOSPITAL CAMPAIGN 


In 1972 a major popular struggle erupted against plans for the Durham County Hospital, I 
scheduled to be completed in early 1976. The campaign was undertaken by a diverse coalition | 
of welfare recipients, poor people, health care workers, trade unionists, white collar work-|_ 
ers, housewives, and health professionals; they were arrayed against the Durham Wess 
Corporation, the governing board of the future hospital which represents the business, medi- |, 
cal, and financial elite in the region. Throughout the campaign, moreover , socialists play-| 
ed key roles as organizers; one group, the North Carolina Socialist Union, engaged in openly |}, 
socialist agitation. Future mass struggles in the Triangle Area are likely to involve 
health care issues and will build on the groundwork of the County Hospital campaign. Thus 
it is an important struggle to examine closely, both for its successes and its failures. 

The Durham County Commissioners created the Hospital Corporation in 1968 to oversee 
the construction of a new, 475-bed acute-care hospital and to govern the other public 
hospitals in Durhan, Lincoln and Watts, as well. The creation of the board reflected major 
trends in national health care: increasing centralization, increasing control by banking 
and insurance interests which underwrite the huge costs of medical technology and return 
large profits. Like other sectors of the economy, the health "industry" is forcing out smal! 
care "producers:--in this case family and general practitioners--and is tending toward oli- || 
gopolic control by major institutions. 

The Durham Study Report of 1973 on health care in Durham is quite explicit about the 
role of technology: "(The hospital's) construction was prompted by the rapid advances in 
medical technology in the last several decades and the difficulty of continuing to give 
excellent hospital care in buildings which are old." Ten of the board members have ties 
with insurance and banking interests in Durham, and two others are from Duke, which will 
control the residency training program at the new hospital. (Through Duke, in fact, the 
hospital has ties into national health circles, e.g., the chairman of the Duke Board of 
Trustees, Alexander McMahon, was past chairman of N.C. Blue Cross-Blue Shield and is 
ars currently president of the Americansiogmeaas 
GO RIGHT AHEAD! EveERYBODY Association.) Plans for the hospital clearly 

ELSE DOES! reflect the priorities of board members: out- | 
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it is under construction in the northern suburbs, 
miles from poor and middle income neighborhoods 
of Durham. Duke, meanwhile, is planning to 
"phase out" its outpatient program; the status 
of Lincoln and Watts is uncertain as of now. 
Lincoln, in particular, historically the "black" 
hospital in Durham, may not receive funds after 
1975. As one researcher of the hospital planning }) 
commented, "The board will do overtime in being | 
cost conscious about treatment costs, but Lose 
going to have an open wallet in terms of equip- 
ment and construction costs." 1) 
It was against this background of increasing | 
financial control of health care, increasing 
centralization, and decreasing regard for the 
quality of care for low and moderate income re- 
sidents that the campaign began. In the fall of 
1971, Paul Bermanzohn, a member of the New Amer- 
ican Movement (NAM) and the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights (MCHR), was hired as the health 
care specialist for the Durham poverty program, 
Operation Breakthrough. During the winter of 
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network notes: 


rganizing people in the Triangle area. 
;ssues. 


‘enter Newsletter. 


jollipop Power--a Women's Liberation col- 
fective that produces books for the liber- 
ition of young children from sex-stereotyped 
yehavior and role models. Box i fhe tg. 
lew American Movement--helping to create a 
jass movement for socialism in America 
chrough the struggles of working people 
wainst corporate owners. Box 632, C.H.; 

yr call 929-3133. 

‘3ilman Chapter (NAM)--the first all-women 
Jchapter of the New American Movement that 

is seeking to develop a socialist-feminist 
analysis and maintain autonomy within the 
sroader socialist movement. Sally Avery, 
903 Proctor, Durham; or 967-7996, C.H. 

2.H. Draft Counseling Service--focuses on ~ 
nilitary, AWOL, and exile counseling. Suite ~ 
4, Carolina Union, C.H.; 933-5550 or 929- 
9958. 

Medical Committee for Human Rights--dedicat- 
ed to reconstructing the existing unhealth- 
ful "health-care system" in this country. 
Tony Thomas, 929-4435. 

Women's International League for Peace and 

| Freedom--working for the achievement by 

‘ peaceful means those political, economic, 
social and psychological conditions through- 
out the world which can assure peace and 
freedom. Box 762, C.H. 

N.C. Political Prisoners Committee--launch- 
ing an educational and fund-raising campaign 
to fight the state's concerted effort to 
“;harass and jail Black leaders in N.C. Box 
2712, Charlotte, N.C. 28201. : 
The Community of War Tax Resisters-~-a group 
withholding tax money from the government 
so that it cannot be used for war and vio- 
-) lence. Monies from the group's Alternative 
Fund have supported Medical Aid for Indo- 
china and local welfare groups. A recent 
attempt to purchase a lot for plavground 
use was rebuffed by a Durham official. 

For information, call Bill Ramsey, 286- 


4254 (Durham). 
@ ®@ 


the community groups listed below are actively working for social change by educating and 

Additions to the list will be published in future 
Announcements of events and activities of special interest will also be included. 
tor specific calendar items, refer to the Feminist Newsletter and the Chapel Hill Peace 
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The Chapel Hill Peace Center--is a volunteer 
organization created to initiate, coordinate, 


share information, and combine resources of 
those groups and individuals in the communi- 
ty who are working for peace, freedom, jus- 
tice, and social change through non-violent 
methods. Office at 207 Wilson Court; phone 
967-7244. Publishes a monthly Newsletter. 
Feminist Newsletter--a local community of 
feminists is publishing the Feminist News- 
letter twice a month. Personal subscrip- 
tions are $4.00; group and/or campus mail, 
$2.50 per year. For information, call 942- 
1883, or write to Box 954, C.H. The. Newa- 
letter collective welcomes help in the form 
of suggestions, written contributions, edit- 
ing, etc. 

The Chapel Hill Women's Center--the dream of 
a Women's Center in C.H. came closer to real- 
ity with the establishment of a temporary of- 
fice at 223 McCauley St. There are however 
plans underway to achieve the status of a le- 
gal entity and also a more permanent site 
with a meeting scheduled for this purpose on 
Sept. 16. The aim of the Center is to pro- 
vide the services of a meeting place for wo- 
men, a library, information on consciousness- 
raising groups, a talent bank, speakers bur- 
eau, and various referal services relevant 

to women. For more information call Jane 
Webb, 929-3047. 

Triangle Friends of United Farm Workers-~-a 
support group raising money for the striking 
farmworkers and educating people about the 
grape and lettuce boycotts. 1810 Palmer St., 
Durham 27707; phone 489-0078. 

Vietnamese Children's Fund--raising the funds 
needed to build a rehabilitation center for 
political prisoners as they are released in 
South Vietnam. Phone 286-1406 (Durham). 
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The "Fist and Roses" on the first page was 
the campaign symbol of the French Socialist 
Party-Communist Party coalition used in the 
national elections held in the early part 

of March. Francois Mitterrand ran as coali- 
tion leader. 


THE SOCIALIST CAMPAIGN IN CHAPEL HILL: A POST-MORTEM 


For four months this past spring a group of local socialists met and tried to develop 
plans for a socialist campaign in the fall. After an initial spurt of interest the etftomm™ 
faltered, lost momentum, and dribbled away by the end of May. What went wrong? | 

The campaign group had originally been called together by local members of the New Amer- 
ican Movement. We hoped it would accomplish several things. There appear to be a good num- | 
ber of people in Chapel Hill who consider themselves socialists, but no longer belong to anv |} 
group or engage in any sustained political activity. The structure of a political campaign 
seemed a way of bringing these people together, giving them concrete activity to relate tae 
and creating new networks of organized people who would continue to be able to work together 
once the campaign was over. The McGovern campaign the previous fall had demonstrated the . 
existence of a considerable left-liberal and radical sentiment among UNC students. By waging} 
an explicitly socialist campaign, it might be possible to act upon these sentiments and of- | 
fer a socialist alternative to support for reformist Democrats. 

After an initial meeting which drew thirty people, a stable group of a dozen to fifteen 
people emerged. As discussions developed, a number of problems came out which prevented us 
from developing any sense of urgency or reality about the campaign. 

1) Isolation from local issues and sentiments. Although the group hoped that an issue-orienti| 


up over, let alone what a distinctive socialist approach would be. When we discussed any sor 
of mass outreach--such as a referendum on city council election by wards--it was always at lea: 
partly with an eye to finding out what people were really interested in. 

2) Lack of confidence that a mass campaign was possible. A serious electoral effort would 
require a tremendous amount of work. It would have required mass outreach on a scale radicals} 
had not attempted in this town for quite some time--much more energy and commitment than we 
could muster in our own group alone. Had there been an existing organized radical community 
which we cauld have drawn into the campaign, it might have seemed possible. We were already 
crippled because we had no clear sense of issues around which a campaign could have gathered | 
energy and momentum. We could not draw others into the campaign to create organization where | 
none exists, because our own uncertainty and confusion precluded both outreach activities and } 
that sense of confidence and energy which would have made people want to join the campaign. | 
3) Uncertainty about the desirability of the campaign as a tactic. Not surprisingly, the 
group came back again and again to questioning whether the campaign was the best use of our | 
time, or even desirable. Could we make enough of an impact so that a campaign would be more 
Sssssessssgessssssssssssosssssssessssssssssssssgsg *ruittul than other activitss iis 


$6 undertake, such as workplace organizing 
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-tead us to make more detailed connection between our socialist politics and life within our 
-ommunity, and that it would provide an initial framework for mass outreach and organizing 
yround a wide variety of issues. 


We were wrong. Underlying our misjudgment were the problems students have relating 
-9 local issues; the decline of radical organizing in Chapel Hill; and the difficulties 
of using electoral politics as a vehicle to raise issues. 


Students form a permanent presence and interest group in campus communities such as 
Jhapel’ Hill-Carrboro, which may be demographically one of the most student-dominated towns 
in the nation. But the membership of this student presence is in constant turnover. Few 
students are around long enough to get a detailed understanding of local issues, even when 
they directlv effect their interests. Because of this, issues of local politics seem equal- 
ly--if not more--remote to most students as national politics or foreign policy. This can 


yond the stay of any one student. They 
can make students aware of how their 
lives are affected by local politics, 
focus vague discontents into public 
issues, offer a base for coalitions 
with other groups in the community. 


In some places this kind of 
organization has been built, but not 
in Chapel Hill. Where such groups exist, zB 
they have often been organized by rad- — j 


icals. They provide radicals with Cons BROTHER! “PRICES UP PROFITS UP UNEMPLOYMENT UP 
stituencies already partially mobil- WAGES DOWN!” IF I DIDN'T KNOW BETTER I'p THitic 
ized in resistance to various aspects WE'D ALL DLED AND GONE TO HEAVEN! 


of how their lives are now organized. 

They put radicals in intimate touch 

with what people are experiencing and 

feeling. And they also provide the constituencies with a new sense of awareness of what 
is going on in their local community, with new possibilities of involvement in local 
issues. 


We built our hopes for the campaign on the premise of some sympathy among students 
at the university. We turned to looking for local issues which would capture student 
discontents, and mobilize them to become part of a socialist campaign. What we did not 
recognize is that the issues of local politics were as unfamiliar and abstract to most 
students as to ourselves. Electoral politics builds upon discussing issues that are 
recognized to exist. New perspectives can be expressed, but bringing an issue into the 
electoral arena requires considerable public recognition that there is a problem, and a 
certain amount of prior, non-electoral organization and agitation around it. 


In the absence of prior organizing among students around local issues in Chapel 
Hill, and especially in the absence of local organizing by radicals, electoral politics, 
especially on a local basis, seems very remote from whatever discontents students are 
feeling. It was not the place to begin. 


Bob Mc Mahon 


Durham Hospital Campaign (Continued from page 2) 


1971-72 he interested the Breakthrough-organized City Wide Health Committee in the hospital | 
issue. The committee established a subcommittee to work on the issue, chaired by a strong, 
militant black woman, Inez Gooch, a long-time activist in the Durham area. An important 
feature of the subcommittee was the participation from the beginning of a number of white 
welfare recipients (in addition to the majority of black members); they had been organized 
in a welfare rights group staffed by Sally Avery, a member of the Gilman NAM chapter. 

The subcommittee drew up a list of demands: that transportation be assured to major 
low income areas in Durham; that clinic space be expanded and the continuing use of Watts 
and Lincoln clinics be guaranteed; that Lincoln (currently controlled by a community board) 
be assured autonomy; that health care be guaranteed for all, regardless of ability to pay; 7 
and that there be low and middle income representatives added to the board. The group began 
publicizing its demands and set up a meeting with the hospital board on Feb. 24. The meet— 
ing began the campaign in earnest. Others attending the meeting were shocked at the treat— 
Ment the Health Committee received. -As one woman later commented, "I'd never considered 
myself a very 'political' person, but I was amazed at how the board treated people. They 
had a plantation style attitude that was really phenomenal. ‘Don't worry about anything’ 
they were saying. And they didn't know much about the hospital plans themselves. In ironic 
contrast to the paternalism of the board members, the Health Committee representatives were 
well informed and articulate." ql 

Several day later "middle income" people met to form another group contesting the . 
hospital plans. They called themselves Citizens Concerned About the County Hospital (CCATCH)| 
and the initial meeting brought together 32 people. A number were unattached individuals, | 


but many came from specific groups, including Gidman NAM, women's groups, the N.C. Socialist 
Union, MCHR, Local 183 of the American Tobacco : 
Workers , the Duke Y, the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, Retail Clerks and other unions which later S| 
endorsed the campaign and took part to some de- 
gree. The League of Women Voters, Durham Alli- 
ance, Women in League for the Prevention of 
Violence and its Causes and church groups also 
participated. Julia Borbely-Brown was chosen 
chairperson of CCATCH; a steering committee was 
formed out of the 3 major constituencies re- 
presented: unions, civic groups, and ex-student 
activists. CCATCH endorsed the five demands of 
the Health Committee and approved a leaflet for 
mass distribution. The next day thousands of 
leaflets were distributed advertising the demands. 
Meanwhile, the Health Committee had asked 
HEW, which was granting $2.5 million in Hill- 
Burton funds, to review the plans for the hospi- 
tal. On March 14 a HEW investigator came to 
Raleigh for a private "investigatory meeting" 
with Hospital Board members, local government 
officials, and supposedly two representatives 
from the City Wide Health Committee. Both CCATCH 
and the Health Committee sent several carloads 
of people. The delegations presented a protest 
against the meeting time and place, and request- 
ed a public meeting. They then walked out. The 
HEW investigator followed the group to the park- 
ing lot, but was markedly cool to the groups' 
grievances, remarking at one point that some of 
the demands "sounded like communism." 
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The Health Committee and CCATCH announced a public meeting for March 17. Over 100 peo- 
sle came and were further angered by the failure of any county officials or board members 

-9 attend. The meeting planned another hearing for early April, to which all county officials 
yere invited. For three weeks both groups worked intensively to publicize the meeting and 
sducate citizen's groups about the hospital. Spokespeople attended dozens of meetings and 
yere generally received with great interest and even enthusiasm. After one union meeting, 
‘or instance, the representatives of CCATCH received a standing ovation. Using a flip chart, 
: book on the campaign, and several leaflets, speakers explained the issues, the demands, 
and how the hospital plans reflected business and financial control over Durham health care. 
‘Working People's Money But Will it Serve Them?" was the question on the front of the hospi- 
zal booklet. 

The public hearing was a major success for those involved, bringing out an estimated 350 
-o 500 people; in some respects it was the high point of the campaign. Ten of the 13 hospi- 
tal board members attended, and were instructed to sit in the front of the room. The Health 
Jommittee and CCATCH made several presentations, about clinic space, Durham health care, the 
jyature of the hospital board members' interests, etc. And the hospital director was given 
15 minutes to explain the hospital board's point of view--a presentation which was apparent- 
ly heavily technical. The board chairman, Spurgeon Boyce, a local merchant and a director 
of CCB, tried to adjourn the meeting and was laughed down. In general the meeting was 
narked by great solidarity and sophistication. "Tt was the high point of my political life," 
sommented one of the meetings' organizers. ''The audience would roar its approval of quest- 
ions; the questions were really educated--they showed people had really taken the trouble 
to understand the issues." 

Following the hearings, the Health Committee and CCATCH nominated 15 people for the 
hospital board. During the next two months large delegations continued to attend board 
neetings and county commissioners meetings, pressing the issue of representation (with par- 
ticular focus on the four board members to be chosen by the commissioners in early June). 
During the spring, the two groups endorsed William Bell for county commissioner in the Dem- 
ocratic primary, after he had indicated support for the nominees. The media credited the 
endorsement with his victory in the primary. Moreover, the hospital board was forced to 
make public its nominations for the board after CCATCH brought suit. But on the key issue 
that the groups had chosen to press--representation--both suffered a serious setback when 
the county commissioners (with one dissenting vote) endorsed the hospital board's nominees. 
A final demonstration at the groundbreaking in June brought out representatives of CCATCH, 
the Health Committee, and the Buildings Trades Council (with a sign reading: "Poor Wages 
Plus Poor Health Care Equals Rich Man's Hospital). But the campaign had lost momentum after 
the demonstration and organizing around the hospital was at a standstill for most of the 
summer. 

In a recent interview, Paul Bermanzohn summarized his feelings about the impact of the 
campaign and its weaknesses. "Tt laid an important groundwork," he reflected. "Tt made 
health care a public issue; it demythologized the nonsense about the board's expertise. 

And the campaign did an incredible job of education. People distributed 40,000 leaflets. 

It exposed the bankers and insurance interésts and business in a clear piece of skulldug- 
gery. With flip-chart presentations, we spoke to over fifty groups in Durham. People 
really got the feeling something could be done, too. They felt confident and learned that 
the board didn't know everything. And in the public hearing people from so many backgrounds 
demonstrated such unity; it was really exciting." 

"There were some major problems with the campaign," he continued. "Tt was crisis or- 
iented throughout and focussed on bringing people to meetings. We didn't have clear ways 
to involve trade unionists--we went too much through the union leadership. And we had 
little long-range strategy, few ways to develop CCATCH as an independent group with a stable 
constituency." 

Julia Borbely-Brown in a separate interview gave complementary 
problems. "We (CCATCH) had a hard time establishing our identity. We got too defined as 
a 'middle class' support group of the Health Committee. That wasn't our role. I can't 
stand it when people come in to tell people what they need. 


views on the campaign's 


We didn't see our activity as 


support, we cared about it too, we could be 
wiped out by an illness too; we weren't in- 
volved for altruistic reasons. We didn't 
have time to step back and define our long 


CONFERENCE ON CORPORATE MILITARISM. 


On Friday and Saturday, Sept. 21-22, 1973, 


term goals." CCATCH's problems with devel- the American Friends Service Committee will 

oping a separate identity were certainly Sie tesens oh Action Conference on Corpora 

compounded by the pressure that the highest Militarism in the South, at the BS 

level supervisors at Breakthrough exerted, School on Couch Road in Durham, "to help in- | 

to define the issue of the hospital entirely dividuals and groups doing peace work in 

as a "poor people's problem." their local communities." They plan to in- 
In the past year, however, both CCATCH vite “resource people with experience in 

and the Health Committee have established . various phases of community organizing for 

a coalition on a much more equal basis. projects around military industries" and to | 

CCATCH during this period went through a offer the opportunity to share ideas and ex- | 

process of major reevaluation, as Borbely- periences. Registration, with a $5 fee, be-| 

Brown put it, "defining our interests as gins at 3:30 on Friday. The keynote address,| 

consumers and workers, getting over the Friday evening, will be given by A. Ernest 

idea we're middle class." It changed its Fitzgerald, former Air Force Deputy Assist- 

name to Citizens Concerned about Durham ant Secretary for Procurement. For a full 

Health Care, to define its longer range program, write to AFSC, Box 1791, High Point,| 

and broader focus, and developed long range North Carolina 27261. | 


radical goals (which include consumer-work- 
er control of health and financing from 
corporate profits). Its two endorsees in the fall's commissioners' race were victorious; 
two of its members, Borbely-Brown and Libby Bowling, served on a city-wide study commission 
this last year and made suggestions which became part of the final proposals. At present, 
a number of issues are reviving health care organizing in Durham and the surrounding area 
(including some organizing around Butner). Socialists are discussing ways to be more self- 
conscious and effective in future struggles. And the experience gained in the county hosp- 
ital campaign will certainly be the baseline of reference for struggles in the future. 


(The above piece was written by Harry Boyte, a national officer of New American Movement. ) 


Marxist philosophy holds that the most important 
problem does not lie in understanding the laws of 
the objective world and thus being able to explain. 
it, but in applving the knowledge of these laws 
actively to change the world. 


Mao Tsetung 
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socialists. Workers for this issue: Dan Bond, Ray Faherty, Larry Kessler, Emil Malizia, 
and Richard Quinney. We welcome comments, critiques, and contributions for future | 
issues. News of organizations and meetings of interest to our readers is also solicited. 
Contact BREAD & ROSES, P.O. Box 583, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 
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Editor's Introduction: 


implications for our socialist struggles in 


( 


her having gone to Cuba with an 


: 
: 


— 


Chapel Hill and Carrboro. 


CHAPEL HILL IS THE PLACE 


My first conversation with 
an active socialist concerned 


international brigade to help 
with the sugar harvest. lI 

liked the idea of people who 
were financially secure inde- 
pendently of a salary working 

in cane fields. When I asked if 
she felt that their presence had 
made a difference in the speed 
and quantity of the harvest, she 
brushed aside this consider- 

ation. ''The main thing is, it H 


the face of the Western boy- 
I notice this same 


was a token--a gesture of inter- \ : a 
national support for Cuba in Pa \ ee sf) ma. 
7 Sf ; 


cott." 


lack of a sense-of-the-immediate in the failure 
of socialists living in Chapel Hill to find a 


local issue to work on (reported in 9-19-73 
Bread & Roses). 


Beginning on page 3 is 
an article on "Feminism and Socialism," written 
by the Charlotte Perkins Gilman Chapter of the 


“New American Movement. It contains important 


The article that be- 
gins below, "Chapel Hill Is The Place," by Diane 
Watley, emphasizes the importance of bringing 
our politics into our daily lives. 


are at). Once we stop thinking of Chapel 
Hill geographically, we see that it is a 
place we can leave only with great diffi- 
culty, if at all. In his book Wisconsin 
Death Trip, Michael Lesy makes this point 
in another context. He speaks of an "im- 
aginary choice, put under a walnut shell 
and pushed about the table like a pea for 
sixty years, that makes us even now believe 
that there is somewhere else to go." 


Is there really any 
where else to go? The 
political situation of 
teachers and of students 
at UNC is that of teacher 
and student at other large 
American universities. 
Applying for admission as 
a student or looking for 
an academic post are both 
done in the same ways 
across the country. People 
who work in Chapel Hill are 
subject to a statewide mon- 
opoly in favor of the labor 
buyers, like regional monop 
olies found elsewhere. We 
all find ourselves strug- 
gling, at one time or an- 
other, with systems of qualifications and 
ratings of some personnel office. So, 
whether we class ourselves as academics, 
managers, or rank-and-file support staff 
for some company or institution, Chapel 


Surely each of us is in a political situation, Hiil is IT. 
and this situation is as "local" as our own bodies. 


Or, as local as our sense of place (where our heads 


Chapel Hill 


We're all in the same place, and this 
(continued on page 7) 
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SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


China Slides 


Groups interested in informal discussion with 
slides about the People's Republic of China 
should contact Scott) Bradleyew box 262, Gelie 
Seoct visited=Chinasgin June 7 


Southern Woodcutters Strike 


Money and food are urgently needed by strik- 
ing black and which woodcutters in Southern 
Alabama and Mississippi. These workers are 
members of the Gulfcoast Pulpwood Association, 
which has been on strike since Sept. 7. The 
strike was called because runaway inflation 
has eroded the gains won by the GPA in a his- 
toric strike in the fall of 1971, when black 
and white woodcutters forged a unity in the 
very heart of Ku Klux Klan territory. The 
key strike demands now involve higher pay, a 
standard method of measuring and paying for 
wood (to eliminate cheating by the dealers), 
accident insurance to offset the hazardous 
working conditions, and recognition of GPA 

as bargaining agent for the cutters. After 
two days of picketing, Scott and Internation- 
al Paper Cos., two of the giants, went into 
federal court in an unsuccessful attempt to 
stop the strike. The strike is spreading and 
if the woodcutters can hold out, they will 
win. The GPA is not a large, established 
union with a huge strike fund. Send food 

and money to GPA, Box 53, Eastabuchie, Miss. 
39436). 
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WORK SHOP 


We are a collective who has recently gotten 
together around a concern with work and its 
potential for becoming a force for social 
change. We grew out of the Vocations for 
Social Change movement. Our collective 

feels that social change work has become 

too much the responsibility of a fairly 
small, specialized group of professional 
organizers. In order to bring about signi- 
ficant change in our society, people at all 
levels of society will have to become invol- 
ved. We see the workplace as an ideal place 
for this involvement. 

We see two main ways in which a worker can 
become engaged. The first is through a com- 
ing together of people-in a particular place 
to challenge and try to change the structures 
and power relations which characterize their 
workplace. On the other hand, this involve- 
ment in social change at the workplace can 
also take place by turning their actual work 
into a "service for the people"--an active 
tool for change. 

Work Shop is presently working with interest- 
ed librarians. Our decision to work with 
libraries was based on the level of discon- 
tent and the growing willingness to act we 
found among local library workers. We are 
working with the library workers' attempts 

to challenge autocratic decision-making pro- 
cesses and the rigid professional/non-profes- 
Sional lines within libraries. We are also 
helping them seek ways to make their librar- 
ies real information centers for the community. 
Tentative plans are being made to organize 
with local health workers and with people 
in education. We would be interested in hear- 
ing your reactions. Contact Joe Alvarez, 


SSSSSSSSSSS8$ $$$$$$$$$$ S$ SSSSSSSSSssssssssssss Work Shop, Durham, 1810 Palmer St., 489-0078. 


_impeach CAPITALISM 


FEMINISM & SOCIALISM 


People usually think of socialism as changing the public economy of a society, the owner- 
ship of offices and factories. People usually think of feminism as changing people's personal 
lives, how people of different sexes think and act toward each other. How would people's lives 
ye different in a society influenced by both socialism and feminism? By looking at the ways 
yur personal lives shape and are shaped by the profit-making system in the United States now, 
ye can get some idea about how things might be different in a society not dedicated to profit 
and not dominated by men 
| A major and obvious connection between feminism and socialism is women's involvement in 
the public economy as workers in public and private institutions. Women as a specific group, 
like Blacks, Chicanos, and Indians, get paid less for the work they do; but unlike minority 
nales, almost all white and Third World women do a major part of their work, i.e. housework, 
for nothing. The work women do in the home also contributes to the economy--however, we will 

‘discuss that later in this article. 

Women do work outside the home: they are 38% of the workforce. The 33 million women 
workers comprise 44% of their sex over 16 in the U.S. Forty-one percent of these women are 
single, widowed, divorced, or separated. That's almost one half. Of the other 56% who are 
married, almost 2/3 have husbands whose incomes are below $6,690, the lowest standard of living 
according to the government, for an urban family of four. This explains why most women work-- 
certainly not because of exciting and remunerative careers. 

In the United States, work tends to distribute itself so that those with the most power 
get the most pleasant and rewarding jobs. Part of a job's prestige is the dollars it commands; 
therefore, work is rated not only by how pleasant it is to do and by the money it brings you, 
but also by the effect of its status on others and how that salary impresses them. In other 
words,a poorly paid job may leave you hungry and be harder work and ill thought of by others; 
it lacks prestige. 

Most women receive neither financial security, prestige, nor productive satisfaction from 
the work they do. A third of all employed women are clerical workers--there are 4 million sten- 
ographers, typists, and secretaries. Seventeen percent of all women workers are service 
workers in public places of business, while another 10% are domestics and 13% are operatives, 
mostly in factories. Only 14% are professional and technical workers, the category with the 
highest salary (66.7% of the male median). The remainder are sales workers and managers. 

Most of us now accept the phrase, "Equal pay for equal work."" As the list above shows. 
however, just equalizing salaries would not give women an equal chance at well-paying jobs; the 
poor-paying jobs are often ones which almost exclusively employ women. But the opportunity to 
gain the most pleasant and financially rewarding occupations is also jealously guarded: ad- 
vanced college degrees, scholarships and fellowships, training programs for high-paying jobs, 
and union memberships have always been harder to come by for women and for non-white men than 
for white men. "Protective" legislation (modeled on laws for children!) prevents some women 
from being overworked and exploited but also keeps other women out of jobs they could do if 
they wished to accept certain conditions (doing heavy work, keeping late hours). Many a woman 
has been told she can succeed in a given career, if she works harder than a man and is twice 
as good. No such demands are put on mediocre white men. In addition, the woman usually has 
responsibilities for home and child care. 


In later years, women workers, who often must leave a job to raise children, are penalized 
because they have less seniority--they are the last promoted and the first laid off. In 
contrast, men who are drafted have their jobs, plus any salary increases Or promotions for 
which they were scheduled, saved for them. Surely raising children is as socially necessary 
for the well-being of a society as maintaining an army: Part time workers, mostly women, 
are a source of extra profits for corporations; they rarely have paid sick leave on vacations, 
equal employment insurance, or minimum wage pay- 

In short, women workers are caught in a vicious circle. Poorly paid, they are devalued 
and have low status; having low status, they are poorly paid. Yet in spite of all this, it is 


easier to convince many people, including some women, that minorities are discriminated agains 
because white and black are segregated in our society and are often threatening unknowns to 
each other. Many refuse to recognize the misogny present in hiring for instance, "I don't dig| 
criminate. I love my wife." The attitude here is clear. Man does love woman as his wife, but | 
not as his companion or boss. The easiest way for many men to cope with working women not in 
the traditional jobs of clerical workers, service workers, unskilled factory operatives, publi 
school teachers, and health workers, is to view them as another species from real women, men's 
mental and physical inferiors, their charming assistants who are for sex, homemaking, and chil 
rearing. Women who make it in jobs which reward them with independent decision-making, 
creativity, etc, usually have had to make sacrifices not demanded of men--longer hours to do 
better initially than the average man in school and work, and a curtailment of social relation) 
ships not required of men, whose wives always move with them and whose children demand no 
additional time or care 


But what of the woman who spends most of her life in the home? Our lives have been split) 
into "public" and "private" to such an extent under modern capitalism that we have forgotten | 
that once all economically vital work was done in the home and on the family farm. As paid 
employment moved to the factories and offices, the task required to maintain life at home began 
to appear less important. In fact, the jobs women traditionally perform in the home make a gs i 
vital contribution to our economy. The unpaid labor of caring for children, preparing meals, 
keeping the home clean and attractive, etc., which women perform every day, is as socially | 
necessary as factory production. The profits corporations make depend on a work force which | 
has been fed, clothed, sexually quited, and socialized within each family. 


Many things obscure the importance of these tasks. Foremost is the fact that women who | 
work for their families receive no direct compensation; they are dependent on someone else's 
wages. Years of doing housework is seen by employers in the public economy as no qualification 
for any kind of job. In fact, women who perform housework for a living, in other people's | 
homes, make the lowest wages of all women. The low status of women in a male-dominated society 
may be seen in the fact that the work assigned to her by sex, housework, is accorded very littl 
value despite its importance. | 

Clearly many men benefit from the concept that work in the home is not real work but 
rather the private responsibility of women. Freedom from household chores gives many men time 
for leisure activities and hobbies, participation in community activities, and keeping up with 
public events. Not only performing the actual work, but also planning ahead about meals, 


babysitting, etc., prevents women from having the time and energy to devote to their own 
interests. 5 


Furthermore, as long as work done in the home is assigned by sex, women will find it 
difficult to take themselves seriously as workers in the public economy. Although in fact 
women's turnover rate is not higher than men's in jobs of equal skill and pay, women often 
think of themselves as "temporary' workers even when they may have been employed for 29 years. ’ 
This attitude has been encouraged by industry and by the government: it is one factor which 
hinders women from unionizing a>! demanding higher wages. In addition, in a society which 
cannot provide a job for everycne who wants to work, it is sometimes necessary to reduce the 
workforce in some arbitrary way. This happened to women at the end of World War II when ~ 
300,000 women were forced out of their jobs because of shrinking military production and the 
return of male veterans. As long as women's real "place" is seen as the home, women who want 
and need to work can lose their jobs and not even be counted among the unemployed. 


The unfair burden of household tasks assigned to women whether they have other jobs or 
not is only one aspect of sexism which many women have begun protesting in the past few years. 
The problems that women have for years seen as personal, like dissatisfaction in their relapaee 
ships with husbands and children, feelings of inferiority and frustration over their lack on 
opportunities for independence and self-expression, are beginning to be seen as the products no 
of personal failure, but of social discrimination--sexism. The modern women's movement has 
grown because women have begun talking to each other about their most personal concerns and é 


aave found that they are not alone. This discovery has meant that many women have changed 
‘their expectations of themselves. They no longer strive to achieve the kind of passive 
stereotyped beauty which is used as a come-on for selling everything from cars to cosmetics. 
They have begun to take seriously their talents in art, music and literature, and their 
abilities as community leaders. They have begun to welcome challenges in their work rather 
Sthan shrinking from them as "unfeminine'’. Many women have begun to value their financial and 
personal independence instead of looking toward a future shaped by their relationship with a 
’a husband and family. 


These demands have meant change in many people's personal lives, changes like new marriage 
and living arrangements, sharing household chores, extending the nurturant duties of "mother- 
ing" to fathers, and accepting the status of women as major "breadwinners.'' There is new em- 
phasis on the value of friendship and love between people of the same sex. Sexual behavior 
before and during marriage has become more free for people of both sexes. People are more 
frequently caring for their children in child care centers and other collective arrangements, 
and they are making attempts not to force children into rigid sex roles. 


But as people have attempted to put these changes into effect, they have learned how 
closely people's personal lives are controlled by public institutions dominated by the white 
men who benefit most from capitalism. For instance, information about and access to birth 
control and abortion are controlled by a medical establishment run for profit. Laws about 
marriage and homosexuality make it difficult to choose lifestyles different from the tradi- 
tional nuclear family. The schools perpetuate the ideology that men and women have unequal 
capacities and expectations as well as limiting the number of people who can qualify for good 
jobs. The welfare establishment and other social service agencies penalize women who do not 
have husbands to support them and also make it very difficult to get off welfare and out of 
poverty. All of these institutions work together to enforce the kind of family life against 
which many women and some men have been rebelling. The kinds of changes feminists would like 
to see in personal and family life challenge the institutions that have been supporting the 
capitalist economic system in the United States. 


A society influenced by socialism and feminism would change the institutions in which 
women as workers, wives, and mothers find themselves trapped in the United States. Corpora- 
tions would not be profiting by keeping women in the jobs with the least power and the lowest 
wages and by making them a "marginal" part of the work force. Work done at home would be 

‘shared by both sexes in private or communal arrangements. Furthermore, the ideas that women 
5 and men have unequal capacities would not be repeated in schools and the mass media. 


Among other things we envision as socialist-feminists would be: 


~free, humane, competent medical care with an emphasis on preventive medicine. 


wm : 
#peoples' control over their own bodies, i.e., access to safe, free birth control, abor- 


’t4ion, sterilization, free from coercion or social stigma. 


-attractive, comfortable housing designed for private and collective living. 


{ 
-social respect for the work people do, understanding that all work can be made socially 


necessary and important. 


-social responsibility for the raising of children and free client-controlled child care 


for all who need it. 


-free public quality education for people of all ages. 


-redefinition of jobs, with adequate training to prepare people for jobs of their choice; 
rotation of jobs to meet life cycle needs. . | 


-political and civil liberties which would encourage the participation of all in the pol- 
itical lite of thercountry. 


As socialist-feminists we are committed to working for a society like this, with the 
goals of economic justice and sex and race equality having equal importance. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman chapter of NAM 


Write to: C.P. Gilman NAM 
920 Dacian Avenue, Apt. 7 
Durham, NaGea 27701 
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Books on Socialist Feminism 


Simone de Beauvoir, Second Sex. 


Juliet Mitchell, Woman's Estate. 


Peggy Somers & Katheryn Johnson, “The 
Political Economy of Sexism," NAM pam- 
phlet. 


Fredrick Engels, The Family, Private 
Property and the State. 


Sheila Rowbotham, Women Resistence and 
Revolution. 


"Socialist Feminist Papers" from confer- 
ence on Socialism & Feminism, Durham, 
Thanksgiving 1972, NAM pamphlet. 


Margaret Benston, "Political Economy of 
Women's Liberation,'’ New England Free 
Press. 


Maria Rosa Dalla Costa, "Women & the 
Subversion of the Community," Radical 
America. 


place is the limbo of indefinitely postponed adulthood. Adulthood means to me the possess- 
ion of civic power and work mobility (mot necessarily upward). Each of us is made to 
question her/his personal worth and to doubt the power to effect significant decisions. 


To give some examples of institutional parenting: A 60 year old man who has been 
employed at fixing things all his life, applies for Maintenance Mechanic II at UNC. Per- 
sonnel Office points out that he has no air-conditioning experience and turns him down. A 
33 year old woman with 14 years' office experience, including full accounting for a stock- 
broker and management of a political campaign for office in a large city, is told she hasn't 
enough administrative experience to be an Administrative Assistant. 


Chapel Hill siblings are successfully divided and conquered: The faculty is encouraged 
to believe that their lives are qualitatively different from those of supporting staff and 
* students, and the campus "minds" become complacent while the campus "bodies" become resent- 

ful. Faculty and graduate students do suffer a very human anxiety in matters affecting 
them directly, like budgets, staffing, assistanships, holding or cancelling class, staying 
out of class, negligent or arrogant teaching methods, etc. Thus, while they assume adult 
status in relation to supporting staff and undergraduates, graduate students and faculty 
must cajole arbitrary and authoritative parents in the various officials with whom they 
. transact. 


It's less threatening to dwell on how hungry, tired or demoralized another person or 
group is, than to confront the limitation of our own situation and name the authentic, 
immediate powerlessness in ourselves; but threat and confrontation are what move us to act. 
Vicarious political activity and thought cannot stimulate "that sense of confidence and 
energy" which is released through an authentic political experience. A clue to the con- 
» fusion of political spirit is found in references to size and degree. Two such references 
in "The Socialist Campaign in Chapel Hill" appear in the phrases, "the best use of our 
- time" and "minor reforms within the system." Would someone suffering a political afflic- 
_ tion speak in these terms? This seems more the tone of someone on a vacation from politics 
_who'd like to see a really good show, not a mediocre one, or of some who pursues only ele- 
_ gant solutions. When we write off certain years of our lives politically (1'll only be here 
- four years. I'm only doing this job till I can find something else. We're still mortals 
so why bother. After I've graduated I won't have to take this crap.), we weaken our sense- 
of-the-immediate. We may lose it altogether. 


REKKKKK 


That was a prologue to reporting on a monthly newsletter, Up the University, first 
published in October 1973, and distributed free to UNC employees. We want to begin dis- 
cussion of adult prerogatives available to or presently denied SPA (subject to the State 
Personnel Act) workers who make up the supporting staff at UNC-CH. We hope to create for 
ourselves more civic (in this case, institutional) power and work mobility. Publication 
of UTU marks the beginning of an uncertain amount of political activity for which we are 
soliciting ideas, money, and sweat. 


oe 


Our first confrontation with the administration has formed around use of campus mail. 
Claiborne Jones, Assistant to the Chancellor, has written us that "Long standing policy 
of the State and of the University prohibits the use of University personnel, equipment 
and facilities for any purpose other than University/State business. For this reason 
we periodically have to decline requests for distribution of materials through campus mail, 
for use of University mailing lists, and for services by the University duplicating 


department when the individuals or organizations are not conducting University or State 
business.'' We have been unable to learn of any procedures for using campus mail, or any 
documentation of those currently using campus mail. We interpret Jones’ words as admin- 
istration resistance to any initiative shown by supporting staff in their own behalf. 


— 


Some of the projects sponsored by UTU are (1) ending the requirement that maintenance 
staff start work at 4:00 A.M., (2) providing freedom-of-interview for SPA jobs, publicly 
advertised in complete detail, (3) an area employment service supported by subscription, 
(4) continuing education for women in office jobs, associated with 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 year 
career plans for office workers who often are not permanent residents of Chapel Hill, and 
(5) a radio magazine on WDBS which we hope will cover a lot of things beyond problems of 
working at UNC-CH. 


Up the University is more than a newsletter. It's a many-sided movement to give 
voice and hope to all of us in this place called, for simplicity's sake, Chapel Hill. 
If you are curious, concerned, proud, resentful, articulate, dumbfounded, and/or ashamed, 
get in touch with UTU. Don't let "the place" get you down: 


--Diana Watley 
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ME, TOO! 


I'm writing this on January 20. In two 
reeks, I'm going to be an ex-sectary. For 
he second time. Last year, I was a sec- 
etary for six months, and again this year 
have been a secretary for six 
onths. Indeed, I am quitting my 
resent job on the one-year anni- 
versary of quitting last year's. 
oth times, I had quite good 
easons to give myself and my 
riends and my employers for do- 
ng this: I'm tired, the child- 
en are in need of more from me 
hat I can give them this way, 
_nmeed more from me than I can 
ive me this way, etc.. 

In two weeks I'll not be go- 
ng up the hill to the University 
0 give the best that is in me to my of- 
ice from 8 to 5 each day, and that feels 
ood when I think of it. But I want to do 
ustice to those two six month periods of 
ly life: No fair to me or to my secretary 
‘riends if I mentally stop with my fantasy 
if two weeks from now--i.e., me at the front 
oor a 8:00 that Monday morning, robed and 
ilippered; I watch the bumper-to-bumper 
‘ars going up the Pittsboro Road to the 
lospital and university (in the dark), then 
. go back to bed... 

I need to think as well about some 
‘ther things--like, what do I really think 
‘£ me as a secretary? Why couldn't I hack 
.t for more than six months at a time? Why 
the certain kind of relief at not having to 
 “secretary" for anybody any more? 
(continued on p. 7) 


REFLECTIONS ON RACISM, SEXISM, AND RAPE 


Several weeks ago I attended a rally 
against the death penalty in Raleigh, N.C.. 
North Carolina now has over twenty people 
on death row--about as many as the rest of 
the nation combined. This high total is the 
result of a State Supreme Court ruling a 
year ago, making death mandatory for four 
crimes: first degree burglary, arson, murder, 
and rape. 

There is a determined movement 

in this state to abolish capitol 
punishment, to hold that death is 
too harsh a penalty for any crime. 
This movement has a special strength 
in the black community, who know 
that in practice those who are 
condemned to death are blacks or 
the poor of both races. Among the 
people at the Raleigh rally were 

a group of 150 blacks who had 
marched there from Tarboro, in 
Edgecombe County, where three black 
men were recently sentenced to 
death for rape. 

It was while I was listening to a speaker 
from this group, telling how three brothers 
had been condemned to death “because a white 
woman alleged that they had raped her," that 
I got a little uneasy. I seemed to see a 
potential for conflict between two causes lI 
support strongly: the fight against racism 
(especially in criminal justice) and the 
fight for women's liberation. 

Rape has become a major focus of the 
women's movement's anger, a direct and bru- 
tal form of sexism against which the legal 
system offers women little protection. (In 
Chapel Hill, now, the hospital treats 6-8 
cases a month, with more undoubtably going 
unreported. Few rapists are ever punished. ) 
Women who complain of rape face the suggestior 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


that they really invited it. If charges are ever brought against a suspect, the victim 
finds herself on trial. All too often, if the defense can prove anything at all "doubt 
ful" or "loose" about her character, she is presumed to have "invited" intercourse, and 
the accused goes free. (Having death as a penalty may increase this tendency, since I 
suspect most juries--unless other factors like race prejudice intervene--will lean over 
backwards to find grounds for doubt before sentencing a person to death.) 

While I was not at all clear on the details of the Tarboro case, I could see hints 
of this pattern of defense by attacking the victim in the way the speaker led off. It 
pointed to the interplay of racism and sexism around rape: that a white woman's word will 
outweigh a black man's, ,despite any other evidence, simply because of her skin color. 


Another speaker on the case added details that showed other aspects about how racism 
and sexism in the South work together around the rape charge. Golden Frinks of SCLC told 
how, in fact, the woman in the case and one of the defendants had been having a relation— 
ship for several years, when it threatened to come into the open and she felt forced to 
cry rape in order to protect herself and her ability to live in the community. Frinks 
suggested that the law of rape was designed to designate the white woman as the white man's 
property, which the black man could not touch. He pointed out that in most cases, rape 
convictions were only obtained when it was a black man raping a white woman, never when 
the man and the woman were of the same race, or when a black woman was raped by a white 
man. 
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Anne Braden discussed these points while writing about another Southern rape trial 
in the Southern Patriot (December, 1972: "The Wansley Case: An Open Letter to the Women 
of the South. —_s 


"I am aware that my appeal to you comes at a time when the women's movement is 
struggling to make society recognize and deal with the crime of rape. My position 
is not at odds with this struggle; it is simply another dimension. For the fact is 
that rape traditionally has been a crime in the South--if the woman is white and the 
accused black. It has not been seen as a crime--and is not now--if the woman is 
black, or both parties are white. Nor is it a crime if the woman appears to be an 
independant woman-=-not visfbly someone's wife, someone's sister, or someone's daugh- 
ter. Most real rapes go unpunished and often unreported-—because of tne contempt 
with which the police treat the complaining women who are willing to be pawns in 
their game, 


their humanity--demand it... 
(continued on p. 8) 
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|GET A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION FOR A $2 OR MORE 
CONTRIBUTION. SEND IT TO YOUR FRIENDS, TOO! 


SOCIALISM AND EVERYDAY LIFE: A Workshop 


The workshop will begin on Tuesday night, | 
February 19th from 7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

at the Presbyterian Student Center. The | 
workshop is designed for persons who are 


Enclosed is $ for a year's subscription 
to BREAD & ROSES and to support its work. 


Name interested in socialism or have been invol- 
ved in working toward social change and want 
Address to explore the relevance of socialist ideas. 


Zip 


Mail to: 


BREAD & ROSES 
Pee0. (Box 583 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 
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The sessions will cover such topics as (1) 
socialism and personal life, (2) the econom- 
ics of everyday life, (3) the workplace, (4) 
political struggles in the community, and 
(5) the socialist movement. There will be 
six meetings, and "registration" will be on 
the first night of the course. If you wish 
further information, call Ray Faherty, 942- 
1883; Richard Quinney, 929-7257; or Tony 
Thomas, 929-4435, 


A Struggle for Socialist Medicine 


Presently there is much talk in the Nation about the creation of a national health 
plan. And the press seems eager to report concepts of "Third Party Payment" and "Health 
Maintenance Organization(HMO)" as progressive ideas of the present Administration. Yet 
these reports fail to include any adequate discussion of the identity and interests of 
the "third party", i.e. the non-public insurance carriers such as the Blue Cross company 
of North Carolina. Nor does the media inform us of the highly inflationary aspects of 
the Nixon Health Plan arrangement in which most HMOs will be controlled by the doctor- 
entrepreneurs who will predictably continue monopolistic setting of fees. Consequently, 

- the public will be required to put a lot of tax money into the Nixon Health Plan, but 

- will receive limited benefits and practically no control over its national or glocal ad- 

‘ ministration. Its proponents refer to this Plan as a "partnership in health" for the 

| people, but its practice will more closely resemble a partnership in profits for the 
‘health industry. 

To unmask the deceptive ideology of this Administration's "partnership in health", 
it is useful to discuss three kinds of social medicine that supplement or replace monop- 
olistic entrepreneurial medicine: welfare medicine, public medicine, and socialist med- 

icine. Contrary to conventional thinking, Social Security's Medicare, HEW's Medicaid, 

and the Nixon Administration's National Health Plan are not really manifestations of 
public medicine. These legislative measures are more appropriately called welfare med- 
icine in that they fall short of a public medical system's usual mandate to provide free 
comprehensive health care to all persons residing in the nation. Many categories of 
people--particularly low income people--face a multitude of barriers in these fragmented 
forms of welfare medicine. 

With the current Administration's Health Plan, the status quo will be maintained. 
That is, the present system of welfare medicine will only be reorganized--subtracting 
some benefits such as dental care for Medicaid eligible adults and adding some benefits 
such as government subsidized catastrophic medical insurance for persons above the 
officially defined poverty level. Consequently, we can see that in the context of the 
new Nixon Health Plan, as in the contexts of the older welfare medicine plans, only mili- 
tary personnel and affluent civilians have access to high quality, comprehensive health 
care. 

Genuine public medicine, as opposed to welfare medicine, requires nationalization 
like the Labour Government's creation of the National Health Service in England, in which 
free comprehensive health care is available to every resident irregardless of income. 
Public and socialist medicine share this one basic characteristic in regard to the 
delivery of health care: provision of free health services to all the people. 

Cosmetic services such as surgical face lifting procedures and orthodontic care 
form a substantial part of the health industry in an unreformed capitalistic organization 
of medicine, e.g. in the practice of medicine and dentistry in the United States. How- 
ever such luxury services as straightening teeth are given a very low priority or excluded 
in public or socialist systems of medicine. The inclusion of services and the priorities 
in training personnel are based on social need rather than on profit in public and social- 
ist systems. Furthermore, innovations within public or socialist medicine, such as the 
creation of new kinds of practitioners, are for increasing benefits to the public not for 
profits to an entrepreneur or a company. 


There are also distinct differences between public and socialist medicine. For ex- 
ample, public medicine, as in England, can be expected to remain largely under the control 
of, the dominant practitioners, the doctors. This goes hand-in-hand with public medicine's 
maintenance of certain institutional inequalities and injustices that are so common in 
capitalistic medicine: male dominance and sexism in worker relationships--sometimes re- 
ferred to as the "doctor-nurse game"; impersonal and sometimes cavalier treatment of 
patients; preferential but not exclusive treatment given to persons higher up in the 
system; and training institutions and programs which perpetuate these pervasive inequal- 
ities and injustices. In a public system of medicine these problems can certainly be 
ameliorated, but the inequalities of the larger capitalist polity invariably pervade the 


health system and the other public service domains such as education and recreation. 

What are the characteristics that should be basic in a socialist system? In dis- 
cussing these characteristics,I'm not rejecting genuine forms of public medicine like 
England's National Health Service and American labor's proposed Health Security bill-- 
the Griffiths-Kennedy-Woodcock Health Plan. Rather, I am suggesting that as socialists 
we can participate in an organized resistance to welfare medicine, struggle now for gen- 
uine forms of public medicine in America, and yet not lose sight of the more egalitarian 
practice of socialist medicine. 

First I will present a synopsis of what I feel are the basic characteristics of 
socialist medicine. Then I will report on the results of a recent survey of dental 
health care in Chapel Hill so as to illustrate the injustice of welfare medicine's class 
system of health care. In conclusion, I will argue that nationalization is the only 
authentic reform. Nationalization of medical services (e.g. England) or nationalization 
of medical insurance (e.g. the current American Health Security bill) are the only ways 
to abolish welfare medicine and replace it with free comprehensive, high quality public 
medicine. 

In contrast to welfare and public medicine, a socialist system of medicine functions 
within the context of a socialist polity and has the opportunity to shed the capitalistic 
characteristics; and more importantly to add.distinctive forms of health care, training 
of personnel, and organization of research. Socialist medicine equally stresses three | 
characteristics: expertise, sensitivity, amd accountability. Effective health workers in 
a socialist system must be expert in the processes of health and social change, sensitive 
to protecting people's dignity and sense of worth, and accountable to their supervisors, 
fellow workers, and to the people they serve. 

A non-oppressive kind of accountability can be fostered by making the division of - | 
labor in the health setting a more fluid system, i.e. the surgeon takes his turn per- 
iodically as an assistant in the kitchen. The loss in valuable surgical time would be 
offset by the benefits gained in the functioning of a system which would be noted by 
relative solidarity rather than class antagonism. China has successfully experimented 
with these kinds of exchange in the past decade, e.g. the factory managers and hospital 
heads who do manual labor one day each week. 

Hierarchy and authority are essential characteristics of specific activities in 
socialist medicine, e.g. the surgical procedure. However, the local organization of med- | 
icine in a socialist polity, "the medical commune", can equalize material and social ben- | 
efits amongst all health workers and also institutionalize group criticism sessions. In 
this way hierarchy and authority, required in many of the specific activities, are pre- 
vented from permeating the total social-political structure. Consequently, in daily 
social interaction and in the regular group criticism sessions, the administrators, 
specialists, and other workers are able to encounter each other in situations of relative 
equality. 

The current practice of medicine in capitalist America not only lacks these features 
of socialist medicine, but also lacks the responsibility to give all American residents 
medical attention. In addition to the alienating material conditions and social relations, 
the capitalistic fee-for-service system places the needs of the health workers for better 
wages in direct competition with the needs of patients for lower costs. For example, in 
1970, dental assistants in the United States averaged less than $5,000, whereas their em- 
ployers, the dentists, were in the top one or two percent of all incomes in the Nation. 
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illustrate some aspects of this unjust system. 


Welfare Medicine and Dental Care in Chapel Hill 


In the decade of the 1960's dental services in the United States increased by 4.4 per- 
cent per year, and yet the number of persons treated only increased 1.7 percent per year. 
The trend is clearly toward wealthy people consuming more services. For example, a major- 
ity of Americans had no dental visits in 1964 while less than 2 percent BCODLATE” for one 
fourth of the total visits. This personal experience in Chapel Hill will show some of 


explained to me that the den- 


the difficulties faced by middle and low income persons trying to acquire high quality and 
reasonably prompt dental care for themselves and their families. 

In October of 1973 when 
I called the UNC Dental School 
to make appointments for my 
two children, my spouse and 
myself, I was politely in- 
formed that I must call back 
a month later to even be able 
to negotiate an appointment. 
Then I was told that the first 
appointment would not occur 
for at least three months and 
that the first five appoint- 
ments would not involve treat- 
ment! And it was carefully 
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tal students' experience is 
more important than local vt Og 
izens' dental care. This lack 
of attention to public needs 
contrasts sharply with the 
ideology expressed in a large Se 

sign in front of UNC's health ‘Old, ii and broke! So, what do you want, troublemaker?’ 
complex: "NC Memorial Hos- 

pital is operated by and for 

the people of North Carolina". 

Finally, the representative of the dental student clinic pointed out to me that lL 
would have to agree to be on call to come for appointments at any time and that I would 
probably be happier at a private dentist if I could afford one. So I asked how much the 
treatment at the dental student clinic costs and was informed that services cost roughly 
one third of what private dentists charge. Private dentists include those practitioners 
listed in the Yellow Pages and those UNC Dental School faculty members who practice on the 
side. My last question was: "How about if I suffer from pain between now and my first 
treatment appointment (which might be in three to five months)?" The response was that the 
dental school will provide a temporary filling or extract the tooth. 

Under these conditions of extreme delay, who would use this University service? 

It would seem that the only potential patients are people who need dental work but cannot 
afford prompt dental care, i.e. the system of welfare medicine in effect supplies dental 
schools with patients to "practice" on. The warning that I received from the dental 
school that I must agree to come for appointments at any time would preclude me and other 
working persons from enrolling in this clinic program. Certainly many working people in 
Chapel Hill and Carrboro would like to find less expensive dental care such as might be 
provided at our state supported dental school--particularly from an institution which last 
year was given recognition as the best in the country. Yet the UNC Dental School makes 
it entirely clear in its appointment policies that only people who are without employment 
or who are employed casually could benefit from this University run dental student clinic. 

This past fall I had hoped to enroll our family for University clinic dental care in 
the same uncomplicated way that we have used University clinics for other kinds of health 
care: ear, nose and throat clinics, allergy clinics, audiology clinics. Even though some- 
times advised by clinic personnel that we should seek private pediatricians for our chil- 
dren's problems, we have preferred the University hospital clinics. Our preference is 
mainly basedoen an appreciation for a clinic setting and a teaching hospital's technical 
back-up. Most of the treatment is provided by medical students, nurses, and interns with- 
in a referral system. In the course of two years we have found these services to be reason- 
ably prompt and of fairly high quality. For the routine services that we use, the fees are 
comparable to those charged by private practitioners in the Chapel Hill-Durham area. And 
as a result of our group insurance opportunities, we receive coverage for catastrophic ill- 
nesses, a privilege which is currently denied to millions of Americans. 

For persons who meet the eligibility requirements for Medicaid, dental fees are 
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reduced to two dollars per visit. But private dentists are legally entitled to turn away 
patients who are eligible for Medicaid. Of the thirteen dentists practicing general den- 
tistry and listed in the Yellow Pages in Carrboro-Chapel Hill, only six reported that they 
are willing to treat Medicaid patients. The UNC dental student clinic reported that they 
will treat Medicaid patients under the same slow process as patients volunteering to be 
treated for one third the going rate. : 

As with medical services (i.e. services from local M.D.s), the Medicaid eligible 
person risks the embarassment of being turned away by a majority of the private prac- 
titioners. However, if a Medicaid eligible person is seeking a medical service, he can 
use UNC Memorial Hospital outpatient clinics in order to avoid the risk of embarassment 
in being denied treatment. In comparison, the situation of welfare medicine in dental 
care does not yield very attractive alternatives. For example, the dental clinic situated 
on the ground floor of NC Memorial Hospital reports that it will only provide service to 
persons with catastrophic illnesses, e.g. inpatients with serious circulatory system 
problems. When I looked around this clinic,-I noticed that none of the chairs were being 
used. This seems a great waste of technology--especially in the face of such a shortage of 
services. These chairs and operatories could be staffed by competent mtd-level prac- 
titioners, e.g. hygienists, to provide free, high quality dental care to the people of 
Chapel Hill and Carrboro. In well planned systems of health care which are predicated on 
meeting needs and not on making profits, mid-level practitioners provide most of the 
routine care for all of the people. Within the context of public medicine, New Zealand 
has been employing mid-level dental practitioners autonomously for fifty years. The 
positive effect of this kind of dental care on the health of the New Zealand people 
is very impressive. 


Nationalization: The Only Authentic Reform 


Welfare medicine increases the health care opportunities for low and middle income 
people, but these opportunities tend to be unequal and unjust. A minority of M.D.s and 
D.M.D.s "specialize" in Medicaid eligible patients. This trend, then, creates a separate 
and unequal class of medicine for poor people. These doctors are welfare doctors, and 
often are the only practitioners available to low income people. 

In any legitimate movement for public medicine, nationalization is the only way to 
transform capitalist health systems which harbor forms of second class medicine for people 
with less ability to pay. There are two kinds of nationalization that can eliminate these 
separate classes of medicine for the poor: creation of a universal national health service 
as is found in England or the creation of universal national health insurance as is found 
in an uncompromised version of the Health Security Plan advocated by organized labor in the 
United States. 

It seems to me that either measure will result in public medicine in the United 
States, i.e. free comprehensive health care of one's own choosing for all persons. Un- 
fortunately, neither of the above alternatives is likely to be adopted in the next three 
years. A very imminent danger is that Congress this year will pass the Nixon Adminis- 


tration Health Plan which has been modified recently to look like, but not to function like, 


the Griffiths-Kennedy-Woodcock Health Security Plan. Therefore, all persons committed to 
the principle that free, comprehensive health care is a basic right should vigorously 
resist health legislation which this present Administration advances. Richard Nixon's 
Health PLan is a tactic to appease the unwary voters and yet protect the mutual interests 
of the existing medical insurance companies and the new health care "companies", i.e. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield and the HMOs. It should be feasible in Chapel Hill and Durham-- 
and in other major medical centers in the Nation--to organize teach-ins, demonstrations, 
and protest marches so as to raise people's consciousness regarding the deception involved 
in the Nixon Administration Health Plan, and to confront the local medical establishment 
with the imperative: "Serve the People". - Tony Thomas 
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The Chapel Hill Friends of the Farmworkers are now concentrating their efforts on a boy- 
cott of all A & P stores and continuing to support a consumer boycott of all table grapes 
iceberg lettuce, and Gallo wine. The initial target is the Airport Road A & P which is 
being picketed each Saturday from 12 to 2 p.m. If you would like to help or receive 
further information on the Farmworkers, please call 929-3635 or 929-6454. 
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continued from p. 1) 


It is too easy, I am coming to realize, to say I hate being a secretary and I will 
never, never be one again. It happens to be true that I was not that good at it in the 
first place. I have a new respect for the skills that, in many months time, I haven't at 
all totally mastered, like fast and accurate typing, or the management and organization of 
many simultaneous aspects of running a clinic or an office. I have known women who, unlike 
me, have loved their work in their offices, and who have said to me, "T am damn good at what 
I do, and I know it, and I get a kick out of doing it." Not me. I wasn't too good, and for 

the most part, I despised it. But each to her/his own, I think is the point. Im other 
words, it was and is not appropriate for me or for any secretary to feel ashamed of what I 
do for a living. For reasons I am still working through, I never liked to tell a new ac- 
_ quaintance that I was a secretary. I always felt that I should preface it with "Just a'' or 
try to disguise it a bit by using something like "I am the assistant of...". The word "sec- 
| retary" was a name that, attached to my name, needed propping up or hiding. Apart, for the 
- moment, from how others (especially employers) view or pay secretarial labor, it does war- 

rant more than the instinctual apology and/or condescension that has been in me. 


I'm talking about the need that I have come to recognize in myself and in other secre- 
- tarial workers, for a new kind of consciousness; self-awareness. I find it easiest to un- 
- derstand in terms of what the feminist consciousness is all about. Martin Duberman has 
written: "Among the early insights of the feminist movement was the realization that we 
have to start talking to each other about our lives, that in sharing intimate experiences 
we uncover commonalities which lead to binding connections." Before we started talking and 
listening so hard to one another, we were women who--isolated from one another--knew only 
that we didn't like one another all that much, because we didn't like ourselves all that 
much. Now we're sisters. 


So this is my point: At the hospital and the university, we're still not talking to 
one another. The woman who serves me the spaghetti over the cafeteria counter, the orderly 
I pass on the way to surgery, every other woman at every other typewriter-~I have very little 
feel for who they are, what they are doing, what they are hoping, what they are hating; I do 
not trust them because I do not know them. The isolation between us is a tangivle, visible 
thing. And so it goes with us university/hospital workers. The measure of my alienation 
from my own feelings about my own work as a secretary is the alienation I sense between me 


and Lucy, the woman who works down the hall. No sisterhood/brotherhood, therefore no strength 


born of shared concerns and shared pride. Pride? Why do we have a right to feel proud as 
workers there? Or why might we need to feel angry and then not be afraid to sound angry? We 
can only answer these questions for one another, with one another. 


Once I answered the phone in our office, and a young child asked to speak with his moth- 
er, a woman I knew was employed by Maintenance. lI couldn't resist asking, because I wanted 
to hear how this child perceived his mother's work, "Tell me what your mommy does here.” 
And he answered, "She cleans up and keeps the dust off the tables." Ah. All of us knowing 
what we do, and feeling that straightforwardly comfortable with it. Then together making 
sure we are allowed to do it--under conditions, and with hours, pay, etc. that befit the 
pride, the value, given to it. 


During the past six months of secretarying, I have participated in three different sorts 
of efforts toward achieving a shared worker's consciousness-raising. In my own office, we 
are four women, who--I think it is fair to say--virtually run a clinic. That is, we are re- 
sponsible for the scheduling of appointments for the patients and the professionals who are 
caring for them; for all the records on these patients; for all the paperwork surrounding 
the operation of the clinic, etc. We have arranged to meet, the four of us, once a week-— 
simply to be together, apart from the hassle of the office, to talk with one another about 
our work and ourselves in it. We have defined the areas of responsibility which each of 
us feels comfortable in assuming; we have defined as well those activities which are not 
appropriately our responsibility and which do not deserve our best energies. We have been 
able to take a stance with regard to our colleagues in the clinic who deal directly with pa- 


! 
tients and, in effect, have arranged to be allowed to do what we know to be our work and to 


a 


take pride in it. We are quite different in background and ideology; some of us wear ex- 


pensive clothes, some of us have hairy armpits, some of us candidly claim--while others dis-| 


avow-~allegiance to the women's movement. Be that as it may, we have learned to care for ° 
one another in that it pains us if any of us is demeaned with an unreasonable request, or 

an inappropriate remark. We help one another constantly realize what is and is not worth 
worrying about in that office: the boss's méod is not the measure of our own; our own per- 


ceptions of what needs to be done on a particular day, rather than the demands of telephones | 


and colleagues who cannot know, determine the use of our time and energy. To the degree 
possible within our own unit, we've assumed control and responsibility for our own working 
lives. I wonder if this sort of thing could happen in most working units--a deliberate 
going-apart of the workers for the purposes of mutual understanding and encouragement. 


This whole idea has, of course, been the basis for the establishment of a new univer- 
sity/hospital workers' newsletter, called "Up the University." (I prefer to call the pub- 
lication by its initials, U-TU, or, better, "You, too.") Here is, hopefully, the place 
where we workers meet one another--reading and writing descriptions of one another's jobs, 
frustrations, skills, etc. (It puzzles and angers us who have worked on this Newsletter 
that the University administration will not permit the use of the campus mail for its cir- 
culation.) The newsletter is currently seeking subscriptions from all workers. The price 
is $2.50 for twelve issues. Potential writers, printers, etc. are asked to contact UTU, 
Box 525, Chapel Hill. 


The radio has also provided a forum for communication among us. WDBS sponsors a 
weekly program featuring different types of work; a group of us put together a program on 
secretaries which was aired December 6. We are hoping for more time both on WDBS and pos- 


sibly on the proposed Research Triangle Women's Radio Station now seeking federal licensing, — 


- Pat Faherty 


(continued from p. 2) 


This question of rape--of how the law Operates, of the right of women to security 
from assault, of blacks to equal justice--is also something white males(such as myself) 
must concern themselves over, for it deeply involves the roles and priv; leges of white 
men. And all of us who hope to see black and white, women and men, joined to create a 
more just and human, and caring society in the South and the nation must be prepared to 
examine and challenge the privileges that set us ever apart from one another and keep 


-Bob McMahon 


us from uniting to struggle together. 


BREAD & ROSES is written, edited and produced through the cooperative efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Dan Bond, Ray Faherty, Larry Kessler, Peader Mac- 
tire, Emil Malizia, Richard Quinney, Tony Thomas, and Tom Vass. We welcome comments, 
critiques, and contributions for future issues. News of organizations and meeting of 
interest to our readers is also solicited. Contact BREAD & ROSES, P.O. Box 583, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 27514. For mail subscriptions, send $2 or more to BREAD & ROSES. 
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SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


Chapel Hill 


‘HE PUBLIC OR DUKE POWER? 


The University of North Carolina is now 
selling the utilities-—power, phone, and wa- 
-er--which it owns in Chapel Hill. A number 
of private firms are bidding for the phone 
and power. The local governments in the 
area involved--Chapel Hill, Carrboro, and 
Qrange County--have joined to form a public- 
ly owned corporation to bid for 
all three utilities. 

The public does not have any 
competitors for the water system 
--the least profitable of the 
three utilities. A number of pri- 
yate concerns are hungrily eyeing 

‘the telephone and electricity op- 
erations. Duke Power seems to be 
-the main contender against the 
‘public for the local power com 
pany. 

The local community in south- 
ern Orange County seems solidly 
behind public ownership of the utilities. 
For many,the decisive question is rates-— 

they know that a non-profit public corpora-— 
tion would offer cheaper service than Duke 
Power. They know that if the public can 
_ purchase all three utilities, then revenue 
from the phone and power companies can be 
used to underwrite expensive but essential 
public services like water and sewage. 
Other people in the community point to 
additional concerns. Many people now work- 
ing for the utilities will be affected when 
they change ownership. A public corpora- 
tion might be made more responsive to their 
needs and grievances than private owners. 
(continued on p. 2) 
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"BLOODY HARLAN" REVISITED 


During the Thirties, some of the great- 
est battles in the history of the labor 
movement were fought to unionize the coal- 
fields of Southern Appalachia against the 
bitter resistance of the coal operators. 
Harlan County, Kentucky, became notorious 
throughout the country as ''Bloody Harlan,’ 
when a panel of famous writers 
headed by Theodore Dreiser held 
an inquiry into conditions 
there. Forty-two years later 
another citizen's panel of in- 
quiry has come to Harlan to 
draw attention to a prolonged 
battle now going on there. 

The panel includes Willard 
Wirtz, a former Secretary of 
Labor, Fred Harris, former Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and other 
noted liberal activists and 
spokesmen, most with close ties 
to the labor movement or Appalachia. It 
came to Harlan at the invitation of the 
United Mine Workers, to investigate an eight 
month old strike at the Eastover Mining Com- 
pany's Brookside Mine. 

The strike at Brookside began when the 
miners overwhelmingly chose representation 
by the United Mine Workers (UMWA) rather 
than the Southern Labor Union which formerly 
represented the miners. On July 26, 1973, 
five days before the existing contract be- 
tween the company and the Southern Labor 
Union expired, the miners walked out. They 
have vowed not to return to work until they 
obtain the full benefits of the standard 

(continued on p. 5) 
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Duke Power, for example, is now faced with an eight-month old strike in Harlan, Ken- 
tucky (see'''Bloody Harlan" Revisited') because of its obstinacy over miners‘ demands 
for safety on the job and adequate health and retirement benefits. Duke has also 
faced 14 sex and discrimination suits by its employees in the last three years. 
Environmentalists and those concerned with planning well-balanced development in 
this area might also see hope for greater private responsiveness in publicly-owned util- 
ities. Duke, after all, is the greatest private user of strip-mined coal in the country, | 
and one of the foremost advocates of nuclear power plants. Utilities such as Duke have 
played a major role in drawing industry into an area, offering rate advantages to indus- 
try at the cost of residential consumers and actively seeking out new industrial inves-— 
tors. Control of the utilities could be a major tool in the hands of community planning 


agencies. 
But the sale may not be determined by the needs and wishes of the people of Orange 


County. The bids are initially going to be examined by a special Utilities Study Com- 
mission appointed by the State. The Commission's recommendations on who the utilities 
should go to will carry great weight. Their decision must be reviewed by several agen- 
cies within the State government and then by the Governor, but a good deal of pressure 
would be needed to overturn it. 

Only a few people on this Utilities Study Commission represent the people of Orange 
County. Many of the others have ties to private utility interests around North Carolina, 
How UNC will use its influence is unclear. Indications are that the University would 
like the sale to produce as much revenue as possible, in the hope that some can be used 
for new buildings and other expansion. 

Out of concern for this situation, local residents have formed a group called 
Orange County Citizens for Alternative Power (OCCAP) to push for public ownership of the 
utilities. They hope that if residents of this area can mobilize a strong, visible show 
of community sentiment, it might tip the balance in deciding how the sale of the utilities 
turns out. The immediate goal is to influence the Utilities Study Commission's recommen- 
dations. Regardless of how that goes, spokespeople from OCCAP Say they expect to keep 
working at each level of governmental review the decision goes to. For more details, 
contact OCCAP, PO Box 230, Chapel Hill, N.C. ZL OL. 


- Bob McMahon 


(9S 1 STRome 


IS FOR DUKE POWER, 
QUICK AS A FLASH, 


HE TURNS ON HIS CURRENT AND 
SHOCKS OUT YOUR Cast! 


This cartoon was originally 

published in 1904. Unfortun- 
ately it remains as true as 

ever. 
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a journey with mike harrington 


Fragments of the Century is Michael Harrington's "social autobiography", a book in which 
he relates aspects of his personal life to the wider political currents in which he was in- 


volved from the mid-1940's to the early 1970's. Harrington grew up, a favored son of 
Mother Church, in St. Louis; he was isolated in that peculiarly Irish-American religious 


and cultural ghetto which retained its institutional and theological cohesion until the 


early 60's, when it suddenly collapsed upon the shoulders of thousands of former alter 


boys and rosary queens. Significantly, Harrington's break with Rome came earlier, in 
what might be called a traditional Voltairian apostasy: trained in the intellectual rigors 
‘of Jesuit theology he was, like a Greek wrestling in a Roman world, safe while the premises 
held, but the captive of secularism once they were lost. 


Again, much like a European philosopher, Harrington wandered into the world of New York 
and sometimes Parisian-Bohemia, reading poetry, hoping to write it, and discussing politics 


‘over warm beer at the White Horse until the wee hours. Even now it is a world fondly re- 


membered, indeed grieved over after its harsh death at the hands of the mass counter-culture 


and capitalist development. Also the Bohemian Old Left was, as he reminds us, nothing if 


not intellectual, and consequently Harrington's political consciousness matured during these 
years and he became a Socialist. It was a commitment that took him first into the philan- 
thropic romanticism of the Catholic Worker, then to the “happy few'' of the Shachtmanite 
Socialists dialecticizing the night away +n a New York loft, and finally moving uncomfor- 
tably into the bastion of the Old Guard, the Socialist Party, U.S.A. In many ways it was 

a heroic and wearisome journey, accomplished long before Port Huron rocked the campuses, 


‘and before a leftwing lecturer could expect many crumbs off the liberal Establishment table. 


Harrington was, in 1960, almost a revolutionary, and a radical with a sense of the Socialist 
past. 

However, the '60's were for Harrington a period of success as well as great personal 
crisis. The Other America was a publishing triumph, read by the Kennedys who summoned 

him to Washington where he found himself poised in a classic Socialist dilemma in the 
committee rooms of the "best and the brightest". For Harrington it was no longer merely 

an abstract question: Does one follow a pragmatic course for institutional reform with the 
Establishment's blessing, or does one remain committed to a purer Socialist's vision--con- 
tinue to thrash the buggers from outside and go on with the revolution! This contradiction 
in Harrington's life was temporarily assuaged, or at least postponed, by the Civil Rights 
Movement, that "beloved community" he writes about as a sensitive man who now realizes 

he was only a fellow-traveller, but one who served with more integrity than most. But this 
dream was soon ideologically shattered, then murdered in the flash of successive gunfire. 
These tragedies, plus the contradictions for a successful lefist in America, were too much 
for Mike Harrington: in 1965 he had a nervous breakdown which debilitated his emotional 
life for four significant years. 

His autobiography reveals some of the emotional tensions inherent in the life of an 
American socialist. I have often thought that as a Marxist, more European perhaps than 
American, Harrington would be happier living in England or on the Continent, where he would 
be a respected member of the Parlimentary Left, continually prodding his stodgier Labourite 
collegues towards socialism. But in capitalist America his vision seems cautiously cir- 
cumspect, awaiting a challenge that may never come, a tightrope that in reality may never 
have to be straddled: "If the radical becomes totally obsessed with his vision, he will 
fall off that tightrope into righteous irrelevance; if he adopts too well to the movement 
he hopes to inspire, he will fall into a pragmatic irrelevance. His task is to balance 
vision and practicality, to fight not simply for the next step, but for the next step in 
a voyage of ten thousand miles." 

This vision did not fit the ideology of New Leftism in the late 1960's and even in 
these less strident days it would not win the approval of many socialists. Though Harring- 
ton frankly admits his past political mistakes, he still somehow has not, I think, totally 
assimilated their significance. It is perhaps an open question whether socialism can sur- 
vive within the context of bourgeois political parties; but Harrington's "wager'’ on the 


Democratic Party may well be put to a serious test as early as 1976. Nevertheless, 
I hope his Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee proves to be a NA BOTS group, 
helping to root a socialist ideology in our political society. Of one thing however 
I am certain: Comrade Harrington is a fine Irish lad and perhaps one day we can sing 
the Red Flag together in a good proletarian bar. 


= \ ray faherty 
HARLAN COUNTY, 1930 


try to sing this song. 
"I knowed these thugs were dirty-- 


hired by John Henry Blair to come in Which Side Are You On? 

there and break the strike. I said, 

"All these miners wants is a PiAehe £0 Come all of you good workers, 

live in decent ways.' And the miners Good news to you I'll tell | 
had their hands and their prayers--that's Of how the good old union | 
all they had. But the coal operators Has come in here to dwell. | 
hired these gun thugs. They buy them good . ! 
whiskey to drink, they rent them good ho- ; Which side are you on? ! 
tels, they give them high-priced cars . Which side are you on? 

to drive, and pistols, high-powered ri- 

fles, and one had a machine gun. With pistols and with rifles 

"They could give that to beat the mi- They take away our bread 
ners back. But to give the miners more But if you miners hinted Ley 
to raise their children, they couldn't They'll sock you on the head. 
do it.... It was just like Hitler Ger- They say in Harlan County 
many. It was the worse thing I was ever There is no neutral there; 
in and I never will forget it.... They You'll either be a union man | 
wouldn't let the newspaper come in there, or a thug for J. H. Blair. 
you know. And people would send in truck- 
loads of clothes or food or something, Oh, gentlemen, can you stand it? 
but the thugs would meet them and if they Oh, tell me how you can. 
wanted anything, they'd get it, turn it Will you be a gun thug 
over so the miners couldn't get it. They Or will you be a man? 
were trying to force them back to work. 

"Now, my daddy was killed in the coal The thugs, you know, I was trying to get 
mines in 1914, and he was loading a ton some of them to answer which side they's 
and a half of coal for 30 cents. After on--what're you doing over there being a 
they got the unions they wouldn't have gun thug and shooting down your fellow men". 
done it. So, the union was the only 
thing stood by the men, but the coal op- -from an interview with Florence 
erators didn't want the union 'cause the - Reece, in Southern Exposure, Win- 
miners would have a say--but anyway--I'll ter, 1974 


HISTORY OF SOUTHERN STRUGGLES 


The latest issue (Winter 1974) of Southern Exposure is a special book-length collection of 
articles and source materials titled "No More Moanin'--Voices of Southern Struggle." The 
issue is handsomely illustrated and is a bargain at $2.75. A yearly subscription to South- | 
ern Exposure, edited in Chapel Hill and published by the Institute for Southern Studies in 
Atlanta, costs $8.00. Write to Southern Exposure, Box 230, Chapel Hill. 


The graphics illustrating our article on Harlan County and the Florence Reece interview 

come from ''No More Moanin'." Other materials in the issue deal with share-cropper organ- 
izing einethe fhireles) «the 1996s4itdawn strike in Atlanta, the 1929 Gastonia textile strike, 
the Knoxville race riot of 19195. thei Llano cooperative colony, the oral history of slavery, 
and others. Anyone interested in Southern history ought to own "No More Moanin’." | 4 
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Myles Stryker/Workers’ Graphics 
UMWA contract. 

The strike has been long and difficult. Eastover Mining Company is a subsidiary 
of the Duke Power Company, one of the nation's largest public utilities. Duke pur- 
chased the mines in Harlan several years ago to ensure a steady supply of coal for its 
plants. At present it seems determined to ride out the strike, purchasing whatever 
coal it needs on the open market to make up for the loss of production at Brookside. 

| With over half a billion dollars in operating revenue each year, and close to ninety million 
| dollars in profits, Duke seems prepared to hold out as long as necessary. 
| Duke has consistently opposed workers' efforts to organize since it moved into 
Harlan County. To block genuine unionization, Duke imposed the Southern Labor Union, 
a notoriously weak and company-dominated organization, on its workers. Duke began 
operations after it purchased Eastover by hiring a small crew who agreed to enroll in 
the Southern Labor Union (SLU) and sign a contract with the company. Workers hired 
after that to fill out the work crew at the mine were forced to accept the SLU as 
their representative until the three-year contract expired. 

Discontent with the Southern Labor Union grew during this period. The SLU did 
not effectively represent miners' grievances with the company. At the hearings one 
miner recalled, "The only times we'd see the SLU representative, he'd come driving 
up to the office in his truck, and go in to talk to the management. Then he'd jump 
back in his truck and tear out of there like a scared cat before any of us could talk 
to him."" Miners who complained about working conditions were fired or transferred to 
work in the most dangerous sections of the mines. 

At the hearings miners also explained their discontent with hospitalization bene- 
fits claimed by the Southern Labor Union. “A UMW health card is good anywhere, but 
most doctors won't take an SLU card. They'll look at it and say you'll have to pay 
the bill yourself." One miner pointed out that SLU had over a hundred thousand dollars 
in unpaid medical bills at the Harlan Hospital, and “the hospital can't keep taking 
that loss." Several miners and their families spoke of being harassed by collection 
agencies for medial bills SLU had promised to pay. The reasons for the difference in 
coverage is simple: the United Mine Workers' Welfare and Retirement Fund receives an 
80 cents per-ton royalty on all coal produced by UMWA mines; SLU has never asked for 
more than fifty cents. 

For the striking miners at Brookside, the key issues are medical and retirement 
benefits and health and safety on the job. Mining is among the most dangerous occu- 
pations in the United States. The Brookside Mine is especially dangerous because of 
"bad top''--in many sections of the mine the roof is unstable and subject to frequent 
falls unless proper safety precautions are taken. Roof-bolt operators, whose job is 
to insert bolts to pin the roof in place, told of repeated cases when they were not 
allowed enough time to complete their job properly before miners were sent into a new 
section to dig coal. Equipment was not properly maintained, and often hazardous to 
use. Communications with the surface were bad. Phones in some sections of the mine 
did not work. In case of an accident, it would be impossible to send for the man- 
trip--the train which carries miners into and out of the mine--so that a man with 
an injured leg or back might have to be hauled over a mile through a forty-inch high 
tunnel to the surface. 


Miles Stryker/Workers’ Graphics 


Such conditions are illegal under the 1969 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act. But 
the Act offers little real protection in a nons= 
union mine. "We always knew when the federal 
inspector was coming, because a couple of days 
before we'd get word to clean up the mine, and 
elthereeis abet he bad equipment or take it out 
of the mine."" Even when safety violations are 
detected, inspectors are reluctant to press 
the company to fix them. At the hearing, the 
UMWA produced numerous inspectors' reports of 
violations at Brookside. Some of these were 
detected over nine months before the strikes 
but the company was continually granted exten- 
Sions of the time required to fix them. 

A UMWA contract would set up a health and 
safety committee at the mine, chosen by the 
men themselves, with the right under the con- 
tract to close down sections of the mine where 
an imminent danger to life or limb existed, 
Duke Power President Carl Horn has indicated 
this is the section of the UMWA contract he 
is most unwilling to accept. . 

For the United Mine Workers, the Brookside 
Strike is an important test. During the 
Fifties, as automation and a declining mar- 
ket for coal threw hundreds of thousands of 
miners out of work, many smaller mines went non 
union. During Tony Boyle's time as UMWA 
president, little effort was made to organize 
these mines, despite an improved situation in 
the coal industry. Today, the United Mine Wor- 
kers only represents about 75% of the miners in 
an industry once totally organized. A pledge 
to organize the non-union mines was one of the 
key promises in the insurgent candidacy of Arn- 
old Miller, now the union's president. 

In Harlan County, most of the mines are 
non-union. Besides the striking workers at 
Brookside, the UMWA only represents two other 
mines in the county. The men in the other mines 
are watching the Brookside strike —— the out- 
come there well probably determine whether miners 
at many of the other mines in Harlan County will 
decide to join the United Mine Workers. The Har- 


lan Coal Operators Association knows this as well 
and has ranged its force strongly against the 
Brookside strikers. Local officials, tied to the 
coal operators, have been hostile. An injunction 
by Judge Hogg, himself a coal operator in nearby 
Latcher County, has severely limited picketing by 
the UMWA. A number of miners have been sent to 
jaitefor defying the injunction. Union men have 


reported a number of occasions when they have been 


shot at by company supporters, but little legal 
action has been taken. 


Duke Power and Eastover Mining have main- 
tained an atmosphere of intimidation. After 
the strike began, Eastover hired a number of 


| 
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security guards, including one with a long record of arrests and convictions for manslaughter 
and larceny. Brookside miners who have tried applying for jobs at other Harlan County mines 
fave found that Eastover and the Harlan Coal Operators Association have set up a blacklist 
to keep strong union men from getting mining jobs. 

But the Brookside miners also have strong support in Harlan County. First of all, there 
is the strong presence of their wives and the wives of other UMWA miners. On a number of 
occasions, these women have swelled the picket line at Brookside to prevent Eastover from 
sending in scabs to work the mine. A number have been to jail, together with their children, 
The efforts of the women have kept the restrictions on picketing imposed by Judge Hogg from 
letting Eastover re-open the Brookside mine and break the strike. The women have also org- 
anized the Brookside Women's Club, help support strikers' families. 

A number of local businessmen have joined the UMWA Boosters’ Club. They realize that 
their prosperity depends on that of the miners, their customers. They know that their busi- 
ness will benefit if the United Mine Workers can organize Harlan County. 

: The United Mine Workers have also actively sought allies against Duke Power outside 
Harlan County. In North Carolina, where Duke has most of its operations, the company is 
asking for a 17% rate increase. Nearly forty members of North Carolina consumer organizations 
and labor unions came to Harlan County for the citizens' hearings on the Brookside Strike. 

A number of other power companies have acquired their own coal mines in recent years. 

If the UMWA is going to be able to organize these captive mines, it must find new ways to 
bring pressure on the companies besides just striking at the mines. Otherwise, like Duke, 
the companies may try to use revenue from their other operations to ride out the strike. 

The strike against Duke, and the contact with North Carolina consumer groups, is an important 

_ test case for the union's ability to organize the non-union mines. 

The energy crisis and the growing emphasis on coal as a fuel offer another potent 

reason for the United Mine Workers to seek new allies. There is growing pressure by the ind- 

- ustry to relax mining safety standards and restrictions on strip-mining. With a national 

contract coming up for negotiation and a possible strike next fall, the UMWA could find it- 
self dangerously isolated. The union has taken a number of steps to avoid this. Besides 

) its work with North Carolina consumer groups, the UMWA joined a large number of environmen- 
tal and consumer groups in supporting a Citizen's Conference on the Energy Crisis in Wash- 

| ington in late February. 

Meanwhile, the Brookside miners continue to hold out. They are determined not to go 
back until they win. (Persons wanting to help the strike can send money to the Brookside 
Relief Fund, UMWA District 19, Middlesboro Kentuck; or write letters protesting conditions 
at Brookside to Carl Horn, President, Duke Power Company, 422 South Church, Charlotte, N.C. 
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7 “+ WONDER HOW THE POWER COMPANIES PASS THAT COST ALONG TO THEIR CUSTOMERS!” 


THE GREENSBORO COUNCIL SOCIALIST CAMPAIGN OF 1909 


While perusing the political campaigns of North Carolina, I recently encountered 
a reference to a socialist campaign, conducted by a Mr. H. Meares, for Greensboro City 
Council in 1909. 

Not much is recorded about the dynamics of the election. The only newspaper on 
microfilm in Wilson Library for that date printed a small paragraph giving the results 
under the heading "Local Election Not Exciting". While the paper's description of the 


election is open to conjecture, the platform of the Socialists is worthy of note, 
The platform states: 


"We, the Socialists of Greensboro; N.C.*in convention assembled January 1909 
affirm our allegiance to the principles of International Socialism and arraign 
the present ingustrial and political Systems as unjust, uneconomical and unciv- 
ilized<* . 

"We declare the Democratic and Republican parties have become subservient to 
the money powers, have become Mammon worshipers, have forgotten the needs and 
suffering of the people and should therefore give place to the onward march of 
Socialism, which will bring justice, humanitarianism, brotherhood, co-operation, 
the abolition of war and a Social Democracy." 

"We declare that human life and happiness are of more importance than commer- 
cilalism; that the sufferings of one is the concern of all." 


Some of the key issues in the platform were that all salaried positions in the 
city would be open to election and that the city would hire physicians to do the 
entire practice of the city. In addition to aiding in the burial costs of the cit- 
izens of Greensboro, the Socialist platform advocated city ownership of the gas and 
electric plants, a drug store, a coal and wood yard, a meat market 
plant, and a laundry. 

Unfortunately, the Socialists were buried by the Democrats. 
outpolled them. Still, 
brothers and sisters not 
is, but had the gumption 
ical arena. 


» a bakery, an ice 


Even the Republicans 
current socialists can take pride in the fact that our past 


only identified the economic and political system for what it 
to move the struggle for equality and justice into the polit- 


—- Tom Vass 
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Has the Left in Chapel Hill-Carrboro suffered the same mid-1970's doldrums as in other 
parts of the country? Apparently not. There are signs that the local socialist community 
has actually gained strength and vitality in the past year. For example, last spring the 
action group, Orange County Citizens for Alternative Power (OCCAP), included local socialists 
in its leadership and support work in the campaign against Duke Power Co. This*utLlity bat- 
tle, even if it proves futile, was an excellent opportunity to disseminate socialist and 
basic democratic ideas at public meetings and petition tables. Needless to say, OCCAP was 
also a chance for socialists to participate in a significant though mild form of confronta- 
tion politics. Local socialist will probably continue with this same kind of involvement in 


‘Friends of United Farm Workers (UFW) agitation this fall. For instance, there will be oppor- 


tunities for renewed militancy against the UNC Administration over the issue of cancelling 
orders with non-UFW wholesale lettuce suppliers. Another arena of socialist activity has 
been local electoral politics. The piece in this issue by Tom Vass reminds us that some in- 
dividuals continue to grapple with the traditional problem of working for radical change 
within the system. 

Beginning last February, however, there was another significant development among soc~ 
jalists in Chapel Hill-Carrboro which the staff of BREAD & ROSES feels merits particular 
attention. What began as a workshop entitled "Socialism and Everyday Life," with an ini- 
tial participation of some thirty-five to forty-five men and women, has continued to function 
as a viable organization. The workshop itself ended in early April, but at its last meeting 
the group decided to hold weekly potluck suppers and to continue an identity as the Social- 
ist Education Center (SEC). The emphasis was to be on furthering the good sense of comrade- 
ship already established and to embark on a more comprehensive educational program. Also 
the continued meetings provided an opportunity to help implement socialist projects on both 
local and national levels. Delegations have been sent to national conferences of the Mass 
Party of the People and of the New American Movement (NAM). Local activities have centered 
around UFW, OCCAP, and a NAM campus organization. Presently on 
the main focus of the SEC Tuesday night meetings has been on alive &4 well 
the development of a systematic study program. 

It is evident, therefore, that the history of the Center has been encouraging. While 
by no means unique, either in terms of the history of socialism, or local radicalism in the 
past, the SEC has made a positive contribution to the development of socialism and social- 
ists in this area. But our analysis of the Center will discuss some of the weaknesses as 
well as the strengths inherent in its development and our own role in relation to the Center. 
Furthermore, since we believe that the people who have been involved most intimately in the 
Center can best tell its story and evaluate its impact on their lives, we have solicited the 
essays that make up the bulk of this issue of BREAD & ROSES. 

One of the most obvious strengths of the original workshop and the Tuesday potlucks 
that followed was their success in recruiting local people into a palpable socialist com- 
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munity of sympathetic comrades. Since the late 60's, and partic- 
ularly with the decline of the New University Conference, there 
had been a notable vacuum with individual radicals wandering aim- 
lessly from one short-lived and sporadic endeavor to another. 
The SEC was thus a much needed haven for new socialists testing 
the water for the first time as well as other people with some 
experience in 60's radicalism. No doubt partly because of this 
keenly felt need, members of the SEC matured and mellowed together 
and as a consequence, some of the tensions experienced by other 
similar groups in the past were avoided. This was especially so 
on the question of sexism, a problem which plagued so many radical 
organizations in the 60's. Very early in the workshop, for ex- 
ample, the women members confronted the classic problem of male 
domination both by the organizers and some of the more intellectually aggressive men in the 
group. While the problem may never be totally solved it was at least articulated, defused 
and handled with sensitivity by both men and women. The SEC has continued to be very con- | 
. 


scious of sexism and the group itself, both numerically and in terms of articulate spokes- 
persons, remains equally represented by both sexes. . 
On another level the SEC has been successful in sorting out much of the personal alien- | 
ation and frustration inherent in the dynamics of most groups made up of diverse individuals. | 
One of the aims of the workshop had been to integrate the personal and political aspects of | 
people's lives; certainly, as many of the statements printed below attest, the personal in- | 
teraction and sense of comradeship was very high. If the group partially failed to inte-- | 
- grate all divergent lifestyles--e.g., the young and the middle-aged, single or married, 
blacks and whites--it nonetheless genuinely tried on several occasions to do so. (One can | 
recall the attempts at collective childcare or the hours of discussion spent on the relation | 
of the predominately white group to black radicals.) 
No one can doubt that the SEC has succeeded more than could have been imagined nine | 
months ago. It has created a socialist community in Chapel Hill-Carrboro, a base, even a | 
cadre, for possible political action in the future. And with time it has learned that some 
discipiine and structure need not destroy democracy or a sense of good feeling and friend- 
ship. 


However, an analysis must also point to some of the weaknesses that have been present 
in the SEC. Criticism does not imply a putdown but rather an attempt to understand a pol- 
itical phenomenon which has historical precedent as well as significance for other social- 
ist groups. The emphasis of the SEC has been personal; indeed, as we have seen, this was 
one of the intentions of the original workshop and perhaps also one of the main reasons why 
the group attracted so many members. Nevertheless, this concentration has also been a prob- 
lem and a source of frustration. Even if one begins tentatively to sort out the reasons 

for personal alienation and to enjoy close friendships within the group, it does not neces-— 
sarily allow one to generalize from it, let alone to strike a blow at capitalism. It seems, 
therefore, that for many individuals the personal and political aspects of their lives were 
influenced profoundly, but less progress was made toward an actual collective program of 
theory and action. There are also questions whether the carefully nurtured sense of com- 
munity can long survive outside the arena of struggle for social revolution. What is their 
proper relationship? Is either community or struggle an end in itself, or are they inter- 
dependent? In general, our contributors feel that the impact on their personal lives must 
be matched with changes in society. 

Furthermore, the emphasis on personal life can lead to another problem, one certainly 
not new to socialism in times of political quietism. The SEC has never been sectarian or 
narrow-minded: it is no sect of faithful barricaded behind the walls of an ideological re- 
doubt. New opinions and new members have always been welcome. Still, there has been the 
problem of becoming too internal and unable to see beyond its own boundaries and even per 
haps to take itself too seriously. As a result it has made little impact outside its immed- 
iate circle, which, while by no means a student group, is still largely campus-oriented with 
little outreach once individuals enter the group. Those tensions that arise are therefore 


often very intemal and consequently are take with undue seriousness that can be debilita- 
ting. While the Center assimilates individuals with some success it is much harder pressed 
to deal with larger numbers, or another group. 

It is interesting that the direction the group has decided to take--and we think cor- 
rectly--is an intensive study course. While this is valid political action, the SEC ought 
to remember the internal nature of its decision to initiate a limited membership discussion 
group. In the future another open workshop might be called for, and perhaps the Center 
along with other interested local groups, such as NAM and BREAD & ROSES, could participate. 
| If it is hard to measure the attainments of the SEC in concrete terms, we must remember. 
what it has done and what it may yet do. Perhaps we should caution ourselves to be patient, 
to realize that making socialism is harder than making socialists. The SEC has made more 
‘socialists; perhaps we can all join with them in making more socialism for our community. 
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The above analysis has not been offered by the BREAD & ROSES staff as outsiders--in- 
deed, most of us as individuals have been involved in the activity discussed--but as com- 
‘rades in the movement for socialist change. For that reason, we also must subject our own 
objectives and activities to a critical analysis. BREAD & ROSES has been criticized for not 
being more actively engaged in the legal socialist. movement. For instance, it has been sug- 
gested that BREAD & ROSES become an organ of internal discussion and communication among 
socialist groups. We do feel that such a newsletter is needed, to promote a sense of com- 
munity important to the attainment of our common goals, and we urge our friends to estab- 
lish such an organ. But BREAD & ROSES seeks to serve other purposes that have largely been 
ignored and that can best be served outside any particular organization. Our objective is 
to present the Chapel Hill-Carrboro community with socialist analysis of local issues, and 
from time to time to link our current problems and struggles to the historic movements for 
progressive change in North Carolina and the rest of the nation. In this way, we hope to 
overcome the alienation of our socialist community from the larger society in which we live 
and must operate, and from our past. 

In our pages, BREAD & ROSES follows no sectarian line but offers independent analysis, 
and we welcome contributions from any person or group that shares our general commitment to 

socialist democracy. We also are always open to new workers on the BREAD & ROSES staff, 
which alone determines the direction of our efforts. Our work is probably not in the fore- 
front of the socialist struggle, but we do believe that maintaining a socialist presence in 
Chapel Hill-Carrboro and publishing political propaganda are necessary and important tasks. 
We also have no illusions that we are doing all we can to accomplish our stated purposes. 
BREAD & ROSES continues to welcome criticism and help from comrades so that we may better 
perform our work in the socialist cause. 


SOCIALIST FEMINISM FORUM 
The Charlotte Perkins Gilman chapter of the New American Movement 
will conduct an open forum on socialist feminism for all women of 
the Chapel Hill and Durham communities. 


WHEN : Tuesday, October 15, at 8 p.m. 


WHERE: Presbyterian Student Center on Henderson Street, 
just off Franklin Street in Chapel Hill 


For further information, call Sara at 967-7996. 


Aileen Goodwin 


For some, participation in the Soc- 
ialist Education Center has meant a re- 
turn Covor an extension of political croup 
involvement. Yet, for others like myself, 
it has been a totally new experience, a 
first attempt to join with other people 
who share my dissatisfaction with the 
present capitalist system and who seek 
a socialist alternative. Accordingly, 
the Center's inception last winter was in 
many ways a beginning for me, a woman who 
had previously not known even feminist 
Scroup activity. 

Before coming to the Socialist Ed- 
ucation Center discussions in March, I 
was becoming increasingly aware of cer- 
tain fundamental tensions in my life. On 
the one hand, my dissatisfaction with the 
present society brought about a desire for 
change. Moreover, I knew that such work 
for change would have to take place mainly 
within the’ context of a eroup. "But, om the 
other hand, in my previous encounters with 
politically-—active people, I had sensed a 
distance from women and was intimidated by 
men due to my lack of experience. In 
essence, I felt both a need for and a fear 
of political group involvement. 

It was therefore with some reser- 
vations that I decided to attend the 
Socialist Education Center's "Socialism 
and Everyday Life" workshops. Despite my 
fears, it soon became clear that here was 
a group of men and women with whom I could 
take my first steps toward political in- 


volvement. 


Even though there were people 


with many years of political experience, 
they sincerely tried not to dominate the 
discussions, and promoted equal partici- 
pation from both men and women. And, while 
these aims were not always met, many polit- 
ical novices like myself gradually respon- 


ded to the opportunity to express our views. 


At last, we had found an outlet for our 
need for some sort of political activity. 
However, as the workshops came to a 
close, it was uncertain what would happen 
to the Socialist Education Center, and 
whether or not this outlet could become 


more than 


transitory. Although we contin- 


ued to meet informally for potluck dinners 
and discussions, these meetings often 


tended to 


be somewhat frustrating. 


Attendance was rather irregular. The 


diversity 
surface, 


of our interests began to 
The group lacked direction and 


Larry Bostian and Lee Guion — 


How might the personal and the political 
be merged in our lives? This is a basic ques-— 
tion which had confronted us even before the 
Start of the Socialist Education Center. 
Thus, we were particularly attracted to the 
series of workshops on "Socialism in Everyday 
Life" offered by the Center this past spring. 
For here seemed to be an opportunity to ex- 
amine the issue of the personal and the polit 
ical. Here was a chance to join with other 
married couples like ourselves, as well as 
other men and women, who shared some of our 
own concerns about American society and their 
lives’ in it. 

As a couple, we brought different needs 
and expectations to the workshops, but we had 
common goals. On the one hand, Lee's experi- 
ence in socialist or other organized groups 
had previously been limited to ones involving 
only women, The strength she had gained from 
women's groups enabled her to feel she could 
once again work in a mixed group. Also, Lee 
felt a real need to share her new-found ex— 
citement about socialism with Larry. On the 
other hand, Larry, who had had no group af- 
filiations or experiences, needed the work- 
shops as a sounding board to clarify his own 
political thinking. He felt he had strengths 
and abilities needing direction, and that 
discussions with other socialists could fur- 
ther his political growth. Together, we both 
needed the support and stimulation of group 
interaction. In essence, we hoped that "So- 
cialism in Everyday Life" would help focus 
our political lives, and that working togeth- 
er politically would help us grow and learn 
in a new and positive way. 

As the four male organizers first con- 
ceived it, the workshops were to last seven 
weeks and were to be fairly limited in scope. 
Early resistance by some women to this male 
leadership, as well as expression of the need 
by both men and women for a "community" of 
socialists, led to the beginnings of such a 
group. By "community", we meant sharing our 
ideas, feelings, experiences, and eventually 
meals -- a sharing that would help us better 
perceive the political nature of our personas 
lives. Creating such a "community", with its 
own existence and identity from such a di- 
verse group as ''Socialism in Everyday Life", 
was and continues to be a real accomplishment. 
Certainly neither of us dreamed that our pres- 
ent close-knit group and so many personal 
friendships would come out of the spring work- 
shops. 


< 


leadership. 


Goodwin (continued) 


Consequently, throughout the 
summer months, most of our energies were 
directed towards these problems of group 
formation. 

At the same time that the whole group 
was struggling to define its goals, I, too, 
felt my own struggles on a solely person- 
al level. Needless to say, I experienced 
the same frustrations confronting the entire 


Socialist Education Center--the feeling 


that we weren't getting anywhere. Yet, I 


also realized the importance of the group 


in my life. Not only had participation 
brought many friendships, but it also 
facilitated my attendance at the first 
national meeting of the Mass Party of the 
People ( a group attempting to establish 
an alternative socialist party) and the 
national New American Movement conven- — 
tion in Kentucky. In a very real sense, 
then, the Socialist Education Center 


_-opened up a whole new world for me. 
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Nevertheless, my initial experience 
with political involvement at the national 
level highlighted a need which I still 
felt; namely, a need to increase my under- 
standing of socialism and its relationship 
to personal and local issues. Hence, the 
recent decision of the Socialist Education 
Center to establish itself as a study group 
has been a welcome one. While it is still 
too early to tell how successful our efforts 
will be, the very fact that the group now 
has a particular direction or identity which 
it had long attempted to realize in practice 
bodes well for the future. And, while many 
of us do not see study as the only possible 
or disirable activity of the Socialist Ed- 
ucation Center, for the present at least 
this would seem to be our most immediate 
need. 


Bostian and Guion (continued) 

However, as a group, there continued to 
be much resistance to leadership and formal 
organizational structure, at least in part 
stemming from an interest in equal participa- 
tion by all men and women. This, in turn, 
developed into a sort of group inertia from 
which we are just beginning to escape. All 
of us felt we could learn from one another in 
relating our personal experiences, but we 
doubted our ability to teach each other when 
dealing with political and theoretical con- 
cepts. When examining these concepts, we 
looked for guidance to "the group", something 
vague and external, instead of to ourselves. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these insecurities, 
we found our focus on personal experience to 
be a refreshing and stimulating change from 
the dry and distant approach common to college 
classes. By focusing our discussions in this 
way, we made quick progress towards establish- 
ing the trust which became the basis for the 
Socialist Education Center's cohesion and lon- 
gevity. We felt accepted and loved, and were 
able to return these feelings to the others. 

Somehow though, neither of us, nor the 
group as a whole, fully succeeded in translat- 
ing our personal lives into political or so- 
cialist terms. We had great difficulty gen- 
eralizing from our own experiences —- from our 
own feelings of frustration, exploitation, and 
alienation -- to the larger picture of frustra- 
tions, exploitations, and alienations inherent 
in the capitalist American society. In the 
months following "Socialism in Everyday Life", 
we had examined many facets of "everyday life”, 
but had not really increased our understanding 
of "socialism". 

Having realized this, we as a group are 
attempting to correct these shortcomings. We 
have just initiated a new course of study in 
which we collectively choose topics for dis- 
cussion and determine organizational structure, 
and in which we work actively to define per- 
sonal experiences in political terms. We are 
each responsible for one or more of the topics 
for researching them, choosing appropriate 
readings, and leading discussions, In this 
manner, we feel we can learn from each other 


instead of waiting to be taught by "the group". 


And, on the more personal level, both of 
us are excited and happy about the group's 
vitality and renewed sense of purpose. Over 
these past few short months, the people of the 
Socialist Education Center have become very 
important to us. In a very real way, meeting 
formally with them each week and growing togeth- 
er poitically have lent much stability and se- 
curity to our lives. At last, we have a much- 
needed forum for seriously confronting the is- 
sue of the personal and the political. 


George Hopkins 


I did not start coming to the Socialist 
Education Center's Tuesday night dinner-meet- 
.ings until late May. I had been active in the 
anti-war, anti-imperialist movement in the late 
1960's, was a member of the New University Con- 


ference, and participated in the May Day action. 


The last year or so I had concentrated on my 
graduate work and, while keeping informed of 
political activities, my active participation 
in them had fallen off. 

Through a friend of mine, I heard about 
a group of post-college, non-student socialists 
or people interested in socialism who met on 
Tuesday nights for community (potluck) suppers 
and political discussions. One night I decid- 
ed to go. The night I chose happened to be 
the night the group itself was trying to de- 
cide what its future direction should be. 
Evidently, the supper and discussions had be- 
come an end in themselves, giving a vague sense 
of community and good feelings once a week. 

By May, this was not enough for many people. 
They wanted a more coherent group -- a disci- 
plined study group, an action-oriented group, 
or a combination of the two, which would 
study socialism and perhaps project a social- 
ist presence in Chapel Hill. 

Over the course of the summer, we dis- 
cussed a program for the group. We read 
several articles relating to the development 
of a mass party of the Left, a democratic 
socialist party -- not a sectarian, vanguard 
party. Most of us support the establishment 
of such a party and are maintaining contact 
with the National Interim Committee for a Mass 
Party of the People. Some of us are also mem- 
bers of the New American Movement (NAM) or 
feel close to NAM's political analysis =- 
democratic socialism. A NAM caucus is form- 
ing within the group. 

The diversity of political experience 
and knowledge in the group has led to the 
decision that the Socialist Education Center 
as a whole will conduct an intensive study 
program on socialism -- theory and practice —- 
while trying to integrate socialists princi- 
ples in our personal lives. The NAM caucus 
will probably be the focus of any action- 
oriented projects and will most likely work 
with NAM chapters in Durham. 

Perhaps my experience with other politi- 
cal groups offers some perspective on the So- 
cilalist Education Center (SEC). The New Uni- 
versity Conference (NUC), composed of faculty 
and graduate students, was an action-oriented 
group working to attract mass Support for 


Bob Friedman 


Since February 1974 there has existed 
in Chapel Hill a group, meeting once a week, 
of 15-30 people of widely varying leftist 
persuasions and sympathies. This group is 
interesting because of its role as an arena! 
of political development and also because 
of the problems which it has encountered. | 

One of these problems has been our in- | 
ability to arrive at group self-definition. | 
The grasping of what we are, as a group, 
has continually eluded us. The term 
"group' is itself a telling comment, as it 
is the term which we ourselves most often 
-apply to our collective self. This problem | 
is beginning to get resolved, but it may | 
be useful to say a few words about how, in 
the first place, there came to be a problem., 

We began last February as an informal | 
study project, open to any and all, with | 
minimal readings centered around the topic 
of socialism in everyday life. I am afraid ; 
that we believed we could, in the midst of 
the world's most powerful and vicious capi- 
talist system, somehow create socialism with: 
the limited context of ourselves. We believ) 
that it was possible and necessary to become. 
a community before we could approach the "ho 
and 'what' of actual struggle. In truth, we. 
seemed to have gotten things backwards. It f 
would seem to be immersion in common struggli 
which creates the base for community. The 
reason that community has eluded us is pre- 
cisely because the communion of action and 
ideas has been absent from our midst. There 
have been many ideas about our politics, 
there have been many Suggestions as to how 
these ideas could be activated. But all of 
these ideas and suggestions have come from | 
individuals, only to clash with the ideas and 
suggestions of other individuals. 

Only gradually has there evolved a con- |} 
census about what our group ought to do. 
There is no criticism here. For it is finall 
clear - finally for me at least: others saw . 


this sooner - that it would take time for “sa 
many different ideas and opinions to merge in 
a common effort. I am almost proud (and def-. 
initely happy) to see that our transition to 
a functioning group existence has taken place. 
We are, in idea and in fact, a socialist stud; 
Sroup. We have outlined a year's course of 
study for ourselves and have begun - I think 
successfully - to critically deal with and 
absorb a. socialist analysis of the many per- 
sonal and social aspects of our lives. 


i 
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copkins (continued) 


‘ts political program inside a university 
-ramework. The SEC is basically a non-student 
-tudy group with no real connection to campus 
‘etivities. While not a formally "closed" 
roup, the SEC is not seeking to recruit or 
ttract large numbers of people to its study 
‘rogram at this time. It is primarily an 
nternal, educational group, and not an exter- 
jal, proselytizing organization. The SEC's 
‘outreach'"' in the future will probably con- 
yist of annotated bibliographies from its 

study sessions. The link between NUC's action 
yrientation and SEC's study program may be 
yrovided by the NAM caucus, which is project- 
img a public socialist presence with a litera- 
cure table on campus on Tuesdays and also plans 
-9o establish a NAM chapter at UNC. _ 

There are other contrasts. People -in 
che anti-war movement in general were younger 
‘und more impatient -- rarely seeing beyond the 
‘yext demonstration. SEC folks tend to be a 
Little older (most are 22-34; some are older) 
‘and have a more long-term perspective on social 
zhange. 
anti-war and May Day movements exists -- more 
than merely sharing certain political ideas, 
SEC people in general get along well together, 
ean relax with each other, and like each other. 
Basically, I'm optimistic about the group. 

It now has a clearer sense of itself and where 
it's going. Moreover, I've rediscovered com- 
rades with whom I'd lost touch. I've also 

made quite a few new friends. I feel more like 
I'm integrating my personal and political lives 
- it's great to be back in the Movement: 
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GET A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION FOR A $2 OR MORE 
CONTRIBUTION. SEND IT TO YOUR FRIENDS, TOO: 


re 
‘Enclosed is $ for a year's subscription, 
ito BREAD & ROSES and to support its work. ) 


BREAD & ROSES 
Post Office Box 517 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 


| 
| 
| 
Mail to: 
| 
| 
| 
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Friedman (continued) 


One small caution: even as we resolve 
to study socialism, it is doubtful that 
socialism will yield itself to simply being 
studied. Socialism is not an ideology with 
a title page and table of contents which fits 
compactly on our bookshelves. Socialism is 
the living, breathing, historical movement of 
oppressed humanity to overthrow the oppressing 
capitalist class. Socialism is both the analy- 
sis of the blight of capitalism and the call 
to eradicate it. The study of socialism is 
subversive, for it leaves one discontent with 
mere study. 

If we, as the socialist study group, con- 
tinue to progress, the time will come again 
when we will be subject to internal upheaval 
and dissension as people move more and more 
to putting their ideas and aspirations into 
direct political action. We should be pre- 
pared for this eventuality and genuinely wel- 
come it. 


Yet some of the communal feeling of the 


THE POTENTIAL FOR A SOCIALIST MOVEMENT but has carried out a lot of agitation around 


TN CORP EL, Bids , questions like the War, amnesty, Chile, poli- 
tical trials, and the United Farm Workers 
Can the socialist movement become an strike. The main limit on what we are able 
active presence in Chapel Hill? After a year to achieve was not lack of response, but our | 
of varied activity, I think my experience jus- own failures to organize things well, folloy-| 
tifies an emphatic "yes!" -- if we want to work ing through on actions, and setting priorities 
together to bring it about. ‘(We tended to take on whatever someone was ip-| 
Last spring a discussion series started, terested in at the moment, and never really 
"a workshop on socialism and everyday life." talked out clearly from our shared principles 


The group continued meéting on an informal basis what issues were most important to take up, 
through the summer, and is now planning to con- and how to develop a sense of strategy and 


tinue on a long term basis as a study group. priority about where we were trying to go.) | 
During this time, about forty people came to Beginning this spring, a number of people 
meetings becduse they had heard there was a have been working through OCCAP to raise sup- 
socialist group in town and wanted to find out port for public ownership of the local utili- | 
about it. Fifteen to twenty people intend to ties, now being sold by the University. 7am 
continue on a regular basis with the study - response within the community was at times 
group. overwhelming (several hundred people came to — 
A study group by itself won't bring about one hearing to voice enthusiastic support for 
an active socialist presence in the community. public ownership). To my mind, this clearly © 
But a number of people in the study group have shows the workability of a community organiz- | 
expressed some interest in other forms of or- ing strategy in Chapel Hill based on mass ; 
ganizing. Also, many of the people who came organizing around questions of local inter- 
to a few meetings and drifted away left because est. 
they were looking for a group that would offer This kind of experience has convinced 
a more active outlet for their commitment to me that an active socialist movement can be 
socialism. This shows pretty clearly that 4 organized in Chapel Hill, in both town and 
good number of people in Chapel Hill would be campus. 
interested in joining a socialist group that -- Bob McMahon 


actively organized on national and local is- 
sues. 

The make-up of the people who came to 
meetings is also worth looking at. In age we 
ran from undergraduates to people in their 
sixties. There were a good number of people 
who had finished school, are now living and 
working in Chapel Hill, and consider it their 
home. There was a wide mix of political back- 
ground, from some with years of working in the 
women's movement, the antiwar movement, health 
care issues, or other forms of radical poltetesd: 
to others who had just begun to feel socialism 
might be the best way to express their politi- 
cal feelings. A base exists for a movement that 
includes, but goes beyond, just students, or 
just the people who were in the New Left of the 
Sixties. 

For the past year I've been working with 
the Chapel Hill Peace Center, a broad coalition 
of folks concerned with peace, civil rights, 
and social justice from liberal or radical view- 
points. Well over fifty people have had some 
regular connection with the Peace Center, di- 
vided about evenly between students and towns- 
people. The Peace Center has had relatively 
little to do with local-issues in Chapel Hill, 
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BRINGING ABOUT A SOCIALIST AMERICA 


Is the death knell of capitalism being sounded, or is that just the sound 
of the market's gears as it shifts into another speed? 

It seems unlikely that capitalism is collapsing, or that the working class 
of America is on the brink of revolt. What does seem likely is that a grow- 
ing segment of the population may be open to alternative economic and polit- 
ical organizations. 

Given that this population exists, this article explores the dilemma of be- 
ing a socialist in a changing capitalist order. It attempts to justify two 
specific activities of an individual concerned with hastening the transform- 
ation to a democratic socialist society, in light of the current political and 
economic realities. These activities include membership in a grass roots pol- 
itical organization and participation in a citizens group which is agitating 
for local ownership of the utilities. 

In a broad context, the activities can be seen as creating opportunities to 
contest the basic legitimacy of capitalism. In the case of Orange County Citi- 
zens for Alternative Power, (OCCAP), these activities include publicising the 
greed, exploitation, and incompetency associated with Duke Power and Southern 
Bell. In the Democratic Party, the opportunities may arise by pointing out 
how capitalism perverts the democratic process. 

In neither case is the issue well defined. In the case of OCCAP, being 
against Duke Power meant being for Consumer Utility Corporation(CUC). It 
seems clear that CUC is the lesser of two evils, but it would be unrealistic 
to think that CUC would be concerned with the promotion of social welfare in 
Southern Orange County. Rather, CUC, had it maintained its original structure, 
would have been run by liberal capitalists, and would have been subject to many 
of the tendencies that make investor owned utilities so hideous. Indeed, a 
small franchise like CUC would have been subject not only to the cross fire of 
the large utilities who wanted the territory, but also subject to the political 
manipulations in state government. In both cases the smallness of the company 
would have made it vulnerable. 

The possibility that CUC would be more accountable to local desires, and 
the prospects of a non-profit utility system made the issue a likely target 
for socialist agitiation. This thought, along with the opportunity to kick 
Duke Power around were thereasons this author became involved. 

In the case of the Democratic Party, the issue of contesting the legitimacy 
of capitalism is less clear. This is true not only because the party is so 
closely tied to the perpetuation of the system, but also because within a pre- 
cinct, one rarely has a chance to point out how poorly the political process 
is working. 

For example, at a minimum, voters should be able to choose between cand- 
idates with divergent views on such matters as civil liberties, economic 
policies, etc. However, current candidates from both parties are less dis- 
tinguished by policy preferences, than by their public relation schemes. 

While empirically untested, it seems that this trend towards similarity 
of candidates becomes more pronounced the higher the office in contention. Thus, 
at the county level, the current Democratic candidates differ in some substantive 
ways from their Republican opponent. This is not the case with the candidates 
in the North Carolina U.S. Senate race. 


The task, then, is to contrast the undemocratic features of what currently 
exists, with what a democratic society should be. The problem is that precinct 
matters are much too microscopic to encompass, and reflect the broadly undem- 
ocratic features of the system. The task, in reality, becomes supporting only 
the Democratic candidates who are unowned, ethical, and an adherent to the prin- 
ciple of equality. 


In a more defined context, these two activities seem wotthwhile on the 
grounds that they have forced an individual socialist into positions where 
he can openly, and actively suggest alternatives to the present capitalist 
system. It seems important to demonstrate to whatever segment of the society 
that might be sympathetic to the socialist cause that there are socialists en- 
gaged in the struggle for a better system. 

As an example, it seems that the goal of an equitable distribution of econ- 
omic power between workers and owners of capital would be a natural one to 
work for in a transition from a capitalist to a socialist society. The benefits 
of such an arrangement, from the worker's perspective, are easily understood. 
What needs to be done is to demonstrate not only what those benefits might be, 
but how workers might achieve them. Hopefully, the two activities mentioned 
help place the author in the position to point out the benefits. 

Finally, the two activities mentioned in this article scarcely reflect all 
the possibilities for raising socialist alternatives. Given that there is a 
large contingent of Americans who can see through the sham of the current 
political scheme, and who are aware of the nature of advanced capitalism, the 
opportunities for raising alternatives appear at least as numerous as the mul-— 
tiple ways capitalism is oppressive. | 

What appears essential is that socialists contine to communicate, and dem- 
onstrate to others around them that alternatives to the present society exist. 


- Tom Vass 
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WORLD CAPITALISM IS IN TROUBLE. Everybody 
knows this, regardless of what the econom— 
ic Swiss Guards around President Jerry tell 
us. Yes, ask any student wandering down 
Franklin Street who stares blankly into 
storefronts that have been vacant for 
months, or the weekly shopper at Big Star 
enraged by the latest rise in the price of 
‘sugar. Surely no one has to be told that 
there is a crisis, a recession, or even a 
depression, and one easily conjures up im- 
ages of prosperous bankers (or the gems 
Bobby Roberts gang) one by one 
jumping out of the NCNB building 
if they could only raise those 
dam windows. But it's not just 
Chapel Hill/Carrboro where the 
news is bleak. We listen to the 
evening newscasters bombard us 
with twenty minutes of gloomy yet 
inscrutable economic news about a 
Britannica that owns nothing, a 
Kuwait that owns everything, and 
most of the hapless people of the 
world caught in between and gen- 
uinely fearing what the next day 
will bring. Only the two commercial mes- 
sages sound reassuring when an oil company 
' apologist tells us what they'd like us to 
know. 
In the past, BREAD & ROSES has concen— 
trated on local analysis because we felt a 


socialist presence was needed at this level. 


But the current economic crisis defies a 
purely local orientation because of the 
systemic nature of our present troubles. 
President Ford, of course, would have us be 
atomistic, that is, "tighten our belts" one 


—— 
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day, and "go buy a house" the next. If this 
is a contradictory message, it is also as 
individualistically useless as the banker- 
out-the-window syndrome. Socialists do not 
have all the answers, but we think that our 
problems must be seen in a collectivist per- 
spective embracing the whole world. Conse- 
quently, BREAD & ROSES will seek in this 
editorial to highlight some of the causes 

of the world capitalist crisis and to sug- 
gest some tentative responses. Furthermore, 
we frankly acknowledge the 
difficulty of this subject, 

and the fact that there is dis- 
agreement among socialists. 

As a result, we have asked 
other people to contribute 
their ideas in the pages that 
follow so the reader can begin 
to understand how various lo- 
cal radicals define the prob- 
lems that affect our daily 
lives. 

The present economic eri- 
sis is a partial culmination 
of trends that have been accel- 
erated since World War II. We are familiar 
with the new facts emerging out of that 
global conflict: a large segment of the 
world controlled by Socialist governments, 
the needed reconstruction of Western Europe 
and Japan, the disintegration of colonial 
empires, and the emergence of the United 
States as the industrial and financial lead- 
er of the capitalist world. The reformed 
capitalist order which took shape after 
1945 to deal with these new realities has, 
and it is now obvious to us all, failed. 
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We propose here to deal quite specifically and concretely with some of the causes of 
present incredible plight because only then can the difficulties American citizens have 
unemployment and inflation be adequately understood. 

(1) The growth in the number of countries under Socialist rule or openly hostile 

to capitalist development. - . 

This trend, of course, means that large parts of the world are no longer available to multi 
national corporations as markets for products or as sites for new investments. New con- 
tracts with Russia and China--should they be forthcoming--will be far less profitable, and 
certainly the conventional rules of international trade must be altered. In fact, a good 
argument can be made showing that the Socialists will get the better deal. One has, for 
ample, to think only of the Russian wheat deal which enriched a few agribusiness sharps, 
helped the Russians, but hurt American consumers. 

(2) Increased competition from other capitalist powers, particularly West Germany 

and Japan. 
This trend has resulted in a profits squeeze on American corporations. A host of imported | 
consumer products from cars to cameras have eroded the size of markets controlled by domes- 
tic businesses. American corporations have been forced to lower production costs in re- y 
sponse. In addition to the speed-up that American workers are so familiar with, new in- 
vestments are required in order to keep up with foreign capitalists. And these new invest | 
ments continue to be very costly. This is not meant to imply a return to free competition. | 
On the contrary, American industry has actively used the federal government to maintain ad~ 
| 
| 


equate tariff protection and, in documented cases, entered into collusive pacts with would 
be competitors. Yet on the whole, the struggle for markets has been damaging. i 
(3) The virtual élimination of colonial territories. 
Independent Third World states were initially a boom to U.S. businesses. While Western 
Europe with its higher purchasing power may have been a better place to market many prod- 
ucts, the Third World was certainly the cheapest place to produce many products because of 
the extremely low wages paid there. These investments have paid off to the extent of about | 
$3 coming to the United States for every $1 being invested abroad according to U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce figures. But happy days may be rapidly coming to an end. Increasingly, these 
nations are growing more sophisticated in their dealings with American corporations. The 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries'(OPEC) actions of the past year are only one 
example of alliances among Third World countries to get better terms of trade for their 
products. In addition to oil, most minerals and certain primary products will grow more 
expensive in the future (for example, bauxite, copper, tungsten, tin, coffee, sugar and 
fruits). As terms of trade move in favor of other countries, American businessmen will in- 
crease prices in the United States. | 
(4) The rise of the multinational corporation as the major instrument. of | 
capitalist expansion. 
The rise of the multinational corporation represents the most important of the four trends. 
In many ways, this institution was intended as a partial solution to threats levied against | 
the international capitalist class. For as governments and labor unions threatened corpor- 
ate interests, the multinationals have been able to use their international mobility as a | 
powerful weapon. Just as no state in the United States is willing to take unilateral action 
against the corporate sector, no country in the capitalist world can afford unilateral ac- | 
tion against the multinationals. In*this way the multinationals have been able to avoid he’ 
wage increases, tax increases. and government regulation that they find unacceptable. yd 
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| Yet the multinational corporation has not led to a stable capitalist world. On the con- 
rary, they have ‘shown that capitalism and stability are mutually exclusive terms. Even 
hen multinationals succeed in helping to overthrow a popular government as in Chile, they 
an never be sure how long the pro-American, that is pro-multinational, dictatorship will 
emain favorably disposed to them. Fascists have a way of making life unpleasant even for 
onopoly capitalists. Furthermore, multinationals have encouraged the governments of West- 
‘yn Europe and Japan to increase pressure on the United States to put its economic house in 
wder after the defeat at the hands of the Vietnamese. The 1970-71 devaluations of the dol- 
ar were a response to these forces. As multinationals pursue and achieve their own objec- 
‘ives, the ability of capitalist governments to individually control their economies de- 
‘lines, and events no nation wants such as an international trade war become more likely. 

What does this analysis of the international system mean for us? One is full of despair- 
ing, "The chickens have come home to roost."' 'Two hundred years of imperialist shit has at 
last hit the fan." The truth is that increasing instability of the global capitalist sys- 
tem makes the attempts of any one government to cope with inflation and unemployment prac- 
tically futile, and the actions of unions frustrated and at times seemingly counter-produc- 
tive. Suddenly our own daily and mundane problems ona local level are thrust upon a whirl- 
pool of international chaos. Bewildered citizens are forced by political rhetoric to duti- 
fully don WIN buttons, substitute honey for sugar in their afternoon tea, let the kids 
drink water instead of Kool-Aid, and alas poor Fido's Alpo days are gone forever. 

Socialists realize however that the Dunkirk mentality will get us nowhere, and few 
Americans want to be on the last lifeboat with Captain Jerry and Ensign Butz. Furthermore, 
a plea for capitalist orthodoxy (more unemployment--we are now being told that 6% is very 
modest--will drive down wages, spur productivity, increase profits, and hence allow us, 
after a little austerity, to muddle through once again) is as futile as it is intolerable. 
The Democratic Party approach of spending our way out of economic difficulties has proven 
no better than the Republican solution of saving our way into depression. More and more 
people are starting to realize that our problems, with their profound international causes, 
initially demand basic structural changes on a national level. Only in this way can we be- 
gin to deal with a worldwide system which is characterized by permanent crisis. 

We must, then, demand meaningful changes in the national economy. Among other things, 
a socialist alternative calls for socially useful products and non-exploitive realtions of 
production. Instead of austerity and sacrifice, we want an extension of peoples' rights 
beyond voting and civil liberties to encompass economic rights such as the right to a decent 
job; the right to earn a good income; the access to wholesome food, good medical care and 
reasonable safety and comfort; and cultural changes moving towards greater cooperation and 
sharing with our neighbors here and elsewhere. By reorganizing production to meet basic 
human needs in the United States, we will lay the foundation for sharing the surpluses of 
modern production with people of other countries. These demands are technically feasible. 
Monopoly capitalism as a system of social relations and economic myths is the major barrier 
that must be overcome. Neither despair nor inaction is the answer; let's get on with the 


job of building an American socialist order. 


The economy: four views 


At the end of October, the members of the BREAD AND ROSES staff met with several key figoen 
ures involved in promoting the welfare of the poor and neglected in today's society. We 

interviewed four people involved at the local and national levels and asked them to res- 
pond to our questions on the current economic crisis, contributing causes to the crisis, 
and possible directions for the future. 
Those whom we interviewed were Harry Boyte, a veteran in community organizing in the South 
and a key participant in the New American Movement (NAM - a mass democratic socialist — 


Chapter of NAM and a participant in NAM's National Interim Committee and its Energy Task 
Force, and an activist in local issues (such as OCCAP and the utility issue); John Hatch, ~ 
professor in UNC's School of Public Health - an activist in urban and rural community ' 
health organizing and co-founder of a farmers' cooperative in Mound Bayou, Miss.; and 
Bob Hall, editor of Southern Exposure magazine, which is concerned with social and econ-— 
omic problems and cultural interests in the South. 

The main points raised and agreed upon by those interviewed were that there is a grave 


Harry Boyte John Hatch 

Harry Boyte presented alternatives for a John Hatch centered his discussion 9 
better society by drawing on historical per- the current economic crisis on the poor , 
spective. He cited the political dilemma ple in the South, drawing Parallels with ; 
for liberal forces in a changing capitalist tragically similar Problem in 1865, "The | 
society. Those liberal elements which owe nation should exist for its People," he ag 
their allegiance to Pragmatic capital, such serted. "Right now we don't deta our s 
as Rockefeller and the military industrialists, ciety in this Way. .We don't eyenee ard : 
will be forced into explicit cooperation with Producers ag having a right to live " Hal 
business initiatives. This group, with referred to the use of "race" gems convellll 
George Meany as their backbone and Scoop Jack- ient tool to block a natural alliance of 
son as their political leader, will oppose those people who are the workers 
social services and support no-strike claus- Hatch expanded on the situseee of thi 
es. They will also attempt to mystify the Poor in the South Since 1865 Reconstr 4 
issue of class conflict, while attempting to ion between 1865 and 1885 did little ae 
Sain a dominant position in the Democratic iorate the Precarious existence of ar | 
Party by ousting the "crazies." people. But, it was a time when eG | 

On the other side of the liberal coin: that blacks and their most natural uy = 
the "McGovern liberals" are being forced into BOOT wht Setemi shite tocar political : #1 a 
an elemental defense of workers welfare. Ags he noted. After 1885, however bina al 
the Hines*or altisace are drawn, this group for blacks were HesennTen with mapa L ee 
is being forced to use more class rhetoric, ment of Northern and Southern ca italic eal 
analagous to that used by Ramsey Clark in his At that time in Southern eéodamas davehi a 
New York Senate race. Michael Harrington, ment, it was deemed by spokesmen of Me a 
a leading spokesperson for democratic social- €conomic interests that "an ine : ee | 
ism, believes that this faction is being abundant labor force was essential ae | 
forced to go beyond itself, to become more He then continued with a summary eaaee 


aware of socialism. This awareness leads this of what American tech 
group to support income redistribution, nation- people in the rural 5 
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Len Stanley 


"Who profits,who pays"--perhaps this 
‘simple equation" best captures the theme 
9€ our conversations with Len Stanley. 

sen offered some general comments on the 
surrent economic problems,as well as pos- 
3ible strategies for consuming and working 
seople in the face of these problems. In 
addition, she discussed the important part 
chat women must play in these strategies. 

In general terms, Len focused on one 
sritical sector of the economy: oil, coal, 
and electric power industries. She laid 
much of the blame for the sorry state of 
the economy on the conditions of monopoly 
capital which have been consolidating 
over the past few decades-—-increasingly 
under the Nixon administration. The fed- 
eral government has not only turned its 
back on any kind of anti-trust monitoring, 
but has actually promoted the convergence 
of giant monopoly conglomerates. As Len 
stressed: '"'There are now interlocking 
directorates in all major corporations in 
the United States,particularly concentrated’ 
in the oil and energy industries." These 
linkages are evident among oil, coal, util- 
ity and steel companies, which, in turn, 
are closely tied to (if not directly owned 
by) Wall Street investment houses. Thus, 
Len aptly observed: "No wonder that as 
prices go up in one area, they go up in 
the others." 

Moreover, noted Len, these same cor- 
porate networks have extended to include 
people at various levels of government. 

e whole Watergate saga has made this 
perfectly clear. Not only have politicians 
permitted corporate convergence, but they 
also have done little to restrain corporate 
profit-making. On the contrary, corporate 
profits continue to rise; meanwhile, Ford 
ealls for a 5% surcharge on middle-income 
people. In essence, the governmental pro- 
grams have served to perpetuate the simple 
"who profits, who pays" equation. Namely, 
"the corporations are getting the profits, 
we (the consumers and workers) are paying 
the higher taxes and higher prices." 

Given this intolerable situation, Len 
then suggested several responses to the 
‘basic question: what's to be done? With 
Specific reference to the energy industries, 
Len expressed enthusiam over current organ- 
izing efforts across the country. She 
-eited numerous groups of workers and con- 
sumers that are forming to fight utility 
rate increases, to expose monopoly capital 
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Bob Hall 


Bob Hall's perception that "the econ- 
omic problem today is one that has everyone 
baffled," provided a good starting point for 
the discussion. "Common sense tells us that 
something is seriously wrong," he added, 
"but we don't quite know how to deal with 
the problem." 

Bob Hall and Chip Hughes, staff member 
of Southern Exposure, explained how this 
confusion is hitting leaders at the national 
level. One reason for this lack of clarity 
regarding the economic issue is that the 
old theories don't seem to apply any more. 
For example, the multi-national corpora- 
tions are faced with such high interest 
rates for raising capital (now at 13%), that 
they can no longer expand. Thus, the supply 
of commodities does not increase. So, in 
order to profit still from business opera- 
tions, the corporate elite decide to lay off 
workers, create shortages and keep profits 
high. Therefore, in spite of increase de- 
mand, people are faced with higher costs for 
products, whereas, by old market standards, 
prices should be going down. 

The above situation, according to Bob, 
illustrates how corporate leaders are taking 
a very narrow view - an outlook which can 
have dire consequences for the rest of the 
nation and of the world. Though in the past 

the government would step in to remedy the 
problem by creating more jobs and expanding 
the economy - an in the New Deal era of the 
1930's - the situation has now reversed and 
corporations are controlling what happens. 

In discussing the South specifically, 
Bob voiced his concern that the region is 
being taken advantage of by corporations 
from outside the area. The unfortunate con- 
sequence is that people in the South are 
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BROTHER! "PRICES UP PROFITS UR UNcTPLOVITENT UP 
WAGEB DOWN!” iF I DIDN'T KNOW BETTER TP THINK 
WE'D ALL DIED AND GONE TO HEAVEN! 


Boyte (continued) 

alization of the railroads, public owner- 
ship of gas and electric utilities, and gov- 
€rnment input into investment decisions of 
private investors of the corporate magnitude. 

Boyte traces the historical trends: of the 
Opposing stategies within the left; one that 
sees liberals as an ally, and one that sees 
liberals as an enemy. In the 1920's the 
Communist Party's war on liberalism and pro- 
gressive labor leadership provided an ex- 
ample where liberals were the enemy and 
labor was viewed as pro-capitalist. During 
the 1930's, the strategy shifted due to a 
realization on the part of the left of how 
isolated it had been previously. The new 
Strategy presented a center-left alliance, 
whose goal would be to ally against the right 
in order to fight for democratic unionism. 
Leftists took this position because they per- 
ceived that liberal forces alone could not 
win liberal proposals without the elan, mil- 
itancy, and organization that the left could 
furnish. 

"Both strategies are wrong,'' Boyte con- 
eluded @etorstoday. "The correct strategy is 
that of the Chinese, in which energy is init- 
ially spent in developing the forces of the 
left. These forces then are charged with 
the responsibility of winning over the middle 
in order to defeat the right. Boyte called 
for a tactical, critical alliance with lib- 
erals-one in which the left supports progress- 
ive programs and focuses on building the for- 
ces of radicalism. 

Turning to mass organizing efforts, such 
as NAM's grass roots organizing and socialist 
education, Boyte said, provided a means to 
strengthen the forces of radicalism. One of 
the problems associated with this strategy js 


that the left is still confined by the ideal- 


e 


ist tendency that sees politics as concious- 
ness raising. This idea today said Boyte, 

is interpreted to mean that you can win people 
through ideas. Boyte suggested that this 
differed from the real task of the left, 

which is to raise political questions and 
provide political education. 


Harry Boyte also viewed the current econ— 
omic crises ag an illness promulgated by the 
directives of monopoly-capitalisn. _BUE Se he 
carries this point further, stressing that the 
widening economic Sap and inequalities created 
by the capitalist System are contributing to 
social polarization. This polarization occurs 


economy leads to growing affluence, that wages 
will always rise, 


be enough money left to cover Social services, 


As it becomes evident that this in not the 
reality, there will be an intensifying conj 
between working people and the owners of céh 
ital. 

Boyte outlined several levels of proble 
interacting in the economy. He cited the } 
traditional boom-bust cycle as being inter-} 
rupted by the Viet Nam expenditures, at one}: 
level, interacting with the continuing bal-» 
ance of payment deficit, as a major factor 
in the economic illness. These wo factors 
led to inflationary pressures, which Nixon | 
tried. to deal with through recessionary wag) 
price control measures. 

The ineffectiveness 
partially be attributed to the political 1ij 
itations Nixon faced in extending the measu 
However, the inflationary trends, and the ca 
trols' effectiveness were also disrupted by 
the manufactured oil crises. Finally, the 
nature and ability of the American monopol- 
ized industries to control prices-especially 
in the areas of food and health care —remaii 
ed untouched by the control efforts. Thus, 
the planned recession had to be delayed, anc 
the inflationary pressures continued. 

At another level, Boyte pointed out the 
growing loss in productivity in American cor 
Orations. The loss of productivity makes it} 
difficult for corporations to raise capital pe 
or to internally finance projects. Invtnie 
latter respect, Boyte noted that the amount! 
of capital used to finance projects internal) 
had dropped from 80% to 60% in a decade. T' 
trend places an increasing number of compani) 
in jeopardy of going bankrupt, and makes bus 
inesses more dependent on the government. 

The corporations, faced with declining -@ 
productivity, and great difficulty in raisin, 
capital, will attempt to raise capital throu; 
a number of attacks on working people's leve! 
of welfare. Environmental standards will be | 
lowered, union busting will increase, and the* 
co-opt pacification programs in the ghettos | 
will be done away with, as the first step in| 
this conflict between working people and the 
owners of capital. 


of these contcols e 


Hatch (continued) 


presented to a 1972 World Economic Con- 
firence in Stockholm. "After 340 years of 
mdage and near bondage to the soil, Amer- 
ian technology succeeded in freeing black 
fiks from the cotton field--a feat that 
{risings, civil war and civil rights had 
ft been able to achieve. The cotton pick- 
g machine, allied with highly effective 
rb control agents, had rendered the black 
bor force obsolete within less than a 
cade." 

The situation today continues this dis- 
Jacement of the land workers. "When I re- 
med to rural Mississippi as a profession- 
_ health worker in 1965,'"' Hatch remarked, 
he survival techniques and relationship 
the people to their environment changed 
ire during my thirteen year absence from 
e land than it had from my great-grand- 
Fther's day until the beginning of my adult 
lars."' For instance, during the next nine 
lars, the tobacco harvesting machine will 
|.splace most of the workers who customar- 
Wy pick tobacco. 


a "I tried to point out to Third World 
Jolleagues that our technology is not neu- 
firal," Hatch said. "When you buy a piece 
£ American equipment, you are not just 
buying the equipment, but you're buying 
the whole way of life that goes with it." 
e cited improvement in the genetics of 
eans, which have been altered so that its 
arvesting requires complex machinery. 

'To use the bean harvesting machine, the 
ean must mature within an 8 hour period." 


- 
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The resulting situation is that "our 
production-at-any-cost society has left 
even the big operators little choice but 
to adopt the most modern methods of pro- 
duction," according to Hatch. "I have no 
complaints of the technology that has fi- 
nally freed my people from 340 years of 
hard labor without pay. I do, however, 
question government policy that does all 
it can to protect the vested interest of 
the land owner (such as price supports for 
cotton at twice the world market value), 
while it does nothing to protect the life 
of its poor who live on the land," he con- 
tinued. 

Hatch spoke briefly about a strategy 
for change, offering socialist democracy as 
his objective for a society which meets 
every member's needs. "Not much will hap- 
pen until we begin to seriously discuss 
national goals and the reasons for exist- 
ence for any society," he stressed. "Even- 
tually we have to have a socialist demo- 


Oliphant, O1974, The Los Angetes Times Syndicate 


“The most obvious inflation solution is to fire us... 1 hope nobody thinks of it!” 


cracy. If a socialist system can be pack- 
aged right, then it will go over. It is in 
the people's interests. However, people 

get very little exposure to other systems. 
The average person's thoughts are controlled 
by the vested interests. For example, the 
ideas of a controlled economy and collect- 
ivism are supposed to be bad; and free en- 
terprise and individualism are deemed good. 
Yet, the latter in practice is reserved for 


the poor in American society," he concluded. 
a 


Bread and Roses staff appreciates the use of many excellent graphics from the new socialist 
azine, Dollars and Sense, 324 Somerville Avenue, Somerville, Massachusetts 02143. 


Stanley (continued) 


for what it really is, and to support the 
striking coal miners. Admitting that such 
groups face long uphill battles and that 
victories may be few and far between, Len 
spoke with guarded optimism about this 
strategy: "We've got to keep struggling. 
Monopoly capitalists are going to win for 
a long time to come. If we can jget togerh— 
ere we can wink | 

Len went on to emphasize a central 
part of this whole struggle; that is, the 
dissemination of information and facts 
about monopoly capital which generally 
never reach or are played down by the news 
media. Citing media coverage of the coal 
miners' strike as a case in point, Len ob- 
sarved: "It's really important. right now 


that groups like ours--NAM or BREAD’ & ROSES-—- 


make a concerted effort to counteract the 
images that are being created by the media." 
For example, the miners’ demands are, labeled 
"inflationary" by the media, and the miners 
become the nation's scapegoats: "How can 
they not work together with their country 
to ficht inflation?” At the same time, 
other facts are seldom mentioned: the fact 
that coal company profits are up from last 
year an incredible 181%, while coal miners' 
wages are up only 8% (and the cost of liv- 
ingsup 127); ox the fact that’ coal miners 
have the highest rate of on-the-job acci- 
dental deaths of workers in any industry. 
Getting this sort of information to workers 
and consumers--through petitions, leaflets, 
community forums, community and workplace 
organizing and the like--is imperative. As 
Len put it> “We've got to point out in as 
hard-hitting a way as we can who is respon- 
sible and who is making the profits." 

In addition, Len acknowledged that the 
struggle against monopoly capital must in- 
clude the cooperative efforts of both con- 
suming and working people. On the issue of 
organizing workers, Len was clearly critical 
of the entrenched bureaucratic leadership of 
many unions--leaders who work in concert 
vith management rather than for their mem- 
bership. However, she cited the recent ef- 
forts of the rank-and-file of the United 
Mine Workers to oust leaders who were sell- 
ing them out as providing an inspiration 
for other workers. According to’ Len, “there 
is a new hope for strengthening the rank-and- 
file in other industries; groups like NAM 


can be a real catalyst in organizing workers." 


Finally, Len examined the role of women 
in «relationship to monopoly capital. Lt is 
here that socialist feminism provides some 
real insights. Len feels that it has,clear- 


ly been in the interests of monopoly 
capitalists to maintain the separation 

of paid material production in the work- 
place and unpaid social production in 

the home. Women's unpaid labor is just 
one more way that the worker's producing 
power is returned to the corporations in 
the form of higher profits. Yet, as so- 
cialist feminists are apt to point out, 
''a11 the uncompensated social production-— 
giving birth to and raising the next pro~ 
ducing generation--is an integral part of 
material production.'' The two spheres are 
completely interrelated. "A worker who's 
fighting for higher wages is not fighting 
as an individual. It's so the family can 
be raised with some basic necessities.” 
Len concluded our conversation in this 
way: "Socialist feminism is trying to 
bridge the gap between the woman's role 

in the home and the man's role out in the 
world. Women as consumers (and workers) 
are integrally a part of the whole consum— 
er struggle, as workers are certainly a 
part of it. In essence, the women's move- |) 
ment is a terrific way to understand more 
fully: who profits, who pays. The more 
people understand that the capitalist sys- 
tem is geared towards profit and not toward} 
human needs, or is trying to create needs 
that are ridiculous as opposed to answering 
real human needs--the more people understan 
that, the better off we are." 


Hall (continued) 


npeting against each other in order to 
tract corporations to their particular 
2a. By offering lower wages and tax base 
a lure to business, Southerners are only 
wering themselves. Hall would like to see 
utherners become more aware of how they 

e being used and work toward bettering 
eir own public interests instead. 

Bob proposes several possible instru- 
ats for voicing the public needs: forma- 
on of a third party, the function of trade 
ions as a link between people and the lead- 
s, and local community action. 

A third party would serve to coalesce 
sups which now are competing against each 
aer and which do not realize that their in- 
rests are actually compatible, Bob noted. 


party would provide an identity for those 
glected interests which now lack focus and 
rection. He feels that “people are hungry 
r moral value in leadership," but do not 
yet see their interests represented under 
y one organization. Also, concepts such as 
ocialism" frighten people who do not under- 
and that such terms actually reflect their 
m interests. Thus, this party must develop 
language which makes sense to people, so 
at rhetoric will not be a barrier to gain- 
ig a following. 

Another advantage of having a party, 
ib mentioned, is that organizations tend to 
‘ovide people with more motivation to seek 
‘tion, because they have learned from obser- 
ition and experience that organized activity 
merally obtains more positive results. And, 
dstence of a party would provide a struc- 
ire for non-activists to express their dis- 
itisfaction. 

Bob then discussed the role of trade 
vions in advancing the general welfare of 
20ple. At present, unions have fought for 
stter working conditions and wages only in 
»gard to the employment situation of their 
m members. Now, unions, such as United Mine 
orkers union, are broadening their base and 
»plying.conditions at the local plant to 
ae whole community. They are expanding their 
aterests to include concern for issues of 
ealth, education, etc. In the South, pos- 


2 “ace 
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better, Bob belives, since unions have not 
become so firmly entrenched in their orienta- 
tion as they have in the North. 

In terms of community action, Bob and 
Chip see the need for a broad local base for 
controlling the economy, so that people can 
have the choice for alternatives to private 
capitalism. Bob referred to the local issue 
this past year, regarding the sale of Univer- 
sity-owned utilities to Duke Power Co. Local 
citizens had organized to propose another bid- 
der in the form of a public corporation, but 
had lost their chance to bid for the utilities, 
This defeat was due in part to raised doubts 
as to their competence in handling ownership 
and also to lack of organization behind the 
citigens' proposal. He explained that the ad- 
vantage of such public ownership is that prof- 
its can be rechanneled for public use and, 
therefore, to serve public needs, whereas, 
under capitalism, profits are reused to serve 
only the corporations' self interests. 

Bob and Chip concluded that the under- 
lying problem for our current crisis, brought 
to the fore in the economic realm, is our 
peculiar Western view of man and nature, which 


, " : i 2: 


places man outside and in opposition to his 
natural environment. The Chinese, for example, 
have a chance for survival because of their 
integrated view of man in relation to his en- 
vironment - that is, if the U.S. doesn't take 
the world down with it in its apparent suicidal 


course. 


However, 
New York mental hospital system during Rockefeller's long tenure as Governor. 


HOW CAPITALISM DRIVES PEOPLE MAD 


In April of 1973 when America's "political crisis" was beginning to unravel, Harvey 
Brenner and Yale University assotiates produced a book exposing the devastating effect th: 
a downturn of the capitalist system has on people's mental health. A year and a half late), 
this academic treatise, unassumingly titled Mental Illness and the Economy, becomes of coy) 
siderable personal interest to millions of Americans, i.e. to all of us who risk being lail 


off and discarded by the system. 


: 


If Brenner's statistical findings in New York State 
for 1922 through 1971 apply to other states (and they prob 
ably do), then we can predict that the present recession 
(or depression) will drive tens of thousands of persons of! 
the working class into state mental institutions in the 
next few years. 

A further discovery in Brenner's study is that during i 
-Slumps, recessions, and depressions, the groups most likely; 
to be discharged from New York's mental institutions are tr 
"recovered", and the "slightly improved". conone @SCncan! 
the facilities are rarely expanded during economic “déwnturr 
and consequently patients have to be moved out to make roon 
f for admissions. I 
Who gets moved out in these hard times? Harvey Brenne | 
discovered that the patients classified as "much improved" | 
‘are the least likely to be discharged. In the New York Sta: 
system--at least during the past decade of Rockefeller's. i} 
Governorship--these "much improved" patients have been used | 
as cheap labor in repairing and maintaining the New York | 
mental hospital facilities. | 

Regarding such problems as rehabilitation, drug cai 
and mental illness, a news commentator has recently suggest 
that "as Vice-President, Rockefeller may well try to do for! 
the rest of the country what he's -done for New York". This. 
is not to imply that Nelson Rockefeller as a capitalist is | 
solely responsible for driving people mad in New York, nor 
was Rockefeller necessarily administrative founder of the 
New York State cheap labor system in the mental hospitals. 
Brenner's comprehensive study gives no indication of any Significant reforms in the 


--TONY THOMAS | 
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IN PURSUIT OF SOCIALIST CULTURE 


Americans live in a faceless culture, 
‘he rootless product of a commercial system 
sun amok. It does not take a socialist to 
say this, for almost any person is struck 
coday by the pallid and bloodless imitations 
that make up, in the broadest sense, our way 
>59f life. How did this happen? How can we 
amderstand and change it? 

A recognition of the complexity of this 
question must preface any socialist attempt 
to analyze American culture. Of course it 
is very easy to point to the innu- 
nerable villains--those grey blimp 
nangers or silvery glass pillboxes 
out on the 15-501 that pass for 
shopping malls, or the cheapjack 
ad men in sharkskin suits whose 
products are so full of corrupt 
brightness, improper appeals and 
moral evasions. But the rhetoric 
of anti-consumerism, however 
righteous, does not get at our di- 
lemma. To confront our problems 
in a meaningful way we must try 
to understand their historical development. 
Perhaps then a socialist criticism will seem 
less tendentious and seem less the product 
of an a-cultural abstract ideology with lit- 
tle direct human appeal. 

Many of us no doubt stood on the edge 
of an older rural or ethnic culture whose 
historical death is comparatively recent-- 
World War II in many ways provided the term- 
inal diagnosis. We remember our grandmoth- 
er's chickens, the clang of cow bells at 
sunset, or perhaps it was the animated pat- 
ter of Irish, Polish, German, Italian or 
Yiddish relatives living in the urban vil- 
lages of America. These and other dis- 


tinctive cultures rested on generations of ex- 
perience within a continuity of a common con- 
dition that was immediate, concrete, strug- 
gling, communal and variously religious. The 
speed and magnitude of the changes which broke 
up these cultures resulted in a confusion that 
was easy to exploit. Perhaps this exploita- 
tion was not as vividly evil as some socialist 
critics have proclaimed. The promise of ma- 
terial gain and a "better" standard of living 
was a powerful lure. To grasp for this drean, 
however artificial, was utterly human and we 


cast no stones. Feeding chickens meant, after 


all, stepping in chicken shit, and 
the weekly pasta making was hard 
work, full of«fatigue, sexism and 
drudgery. The cheapjacks promised 
redemption in labor-saving devices 
and quick-process foods, in shop- 
ping malls and discount centers. 
Furthermore, through television 
programs and glossy weeklies, they 
packaged the heritage of our var- 
jed cultures as sentimentally and 
antiseptically (The Waltons) as 
they packaged other commodities. 
The resulting mass culture is the lifeless re- 
flection of a society built upon uncreative 
work and consumerism. 

Can we find a more authentic, creative 
potential under socialism? There surely are 
no ready examples in that all socialist revo- 
lutions have focused more on the realm of ma- 
terial privation than the realm of human free- 
dom. Even a society such as China that has 
struggled consistently to foster revolution 
in social as well as economic relations (wit- 
ness the Cultural Revolution of 1965-69) has 
not escaped from what Andre Gorz calls "ardu- 


ous socialism": the imperative to work for 
the full development of the forces of produc- 
(to page 3) 
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is dis a system?’ i 


WHAT IS THE REAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? POST OFFICE BLUES 


The unemployment office in Chapel , 
Hill is not very easy to find. If you'vyi, 


) } 


The weekly N.C. unemployment 


rate in early February was JAE 4% noticed a lot of people going down into| , 
7 and emerging from a hole in the ground 


beside the Post Office on E. Franklin Sj\_\ 
then you've discovered where the Employ- 
ment Security Division of N.C. is conve; ; 
iently located. 

A small sign hangs by the top of 


Accounting for all workers, 


not just insured workers [3 a if 


makes the rate 


\ 
| 
) 


Many employed workers only 


work part-time. Assuming a the cold, cement stair a oe into aaa 
40 hour week instead of the the cavern below - that s so you won tei 
current N.C. average of 35 Q feel so conspicuous as you head for thei | 
hours raises the rate to office. The passersby notice you only 
with idle curiosity as you quickly duck 
It is impossible to know how below. ; ; | 
many have given up looking The hallway inside is akin to a 
for work and therefore are 4 nook which has been forgotten and al- 
not counted as unemployed. : lowed to waste away - grey, echoing, | 
One educated guess is over stuffy, and empty. The office is the i 
. ss first room on the right. A penciled mes- ; 
sage warns you to "Push Hard" - just to ; 


test your motivation to step beyond that ; 
door. ty 
So, now you're in, and feciine Tease welcomed by this time. There are two rooms, aan 
furnished with four Rae a table, and straight, wooden chairs. All to cheer you up as you ~ 
worry about how you're going to make it through this month's bills. People are waiting in the 
chairs, slumped and quiet. Today was a Tuesday, because that's the day that one files for an 
interstate claim - and I was filing against New York. Nobody was there to greet me or to ex- 
plain anything to me. So, I sat down and waited. I looked around me. An array of people were , 
assembled in the room: a tired, hard-looking girl in scruffy jeans and holding a motocycle hel , 
mut; a girl my age who looked as if she had never seen a hard day in her life, until now; and. i 
a distinguished, old gentleman in tweed attire holding his cap in hands, soft and wrinkled. | 
I idly leafed through one of several well-worn, outdated magazines lying on the table |, 

it 

1 

| 


I 


beside me. I waited an hour and a half until my turn. There was only one man to handle our 
claims. I sat down and explained that I was opening my claim for unemployment insurance. He 
responded that I should have filled out some forms in the other room before coming to him. 
Frustration rose inside me. I wasn't about to wait in line again. I replied that no one had 
greeted me when I walked in to explain procedures, and that I had simply sat down and waited 


my turn. He, being a patient man, pulled out the form and helped me to fill it out. It took 


only 10 minutes to file my clain. | 
However, I discovered, to my dismay, that it would take at least six weeks for me to 
receive any check, if I were eligible. I gaped at him. Six weeks! And, how was I to pay my | 
bills until then? And, what if they decided that I was ineligible and I would never receive | 
any check? I would have to wait six weeks to find out? He was very kind, but I was dismissed. | 
He had done his work with me. The rest was up to New York State. He explained that the reason | 
it took so long was that so many people were applying now for unemployment insurance that some 
places didn't even have enough people to open the mail, never mind processing the claim. So, 
why didn't they hire someone like me who needed a job to help speed up the work? I laughed 
stupidly at the irony of the situation. I was helpless, as were the others in the room. 
Well, all that I have to do now is to keep looking for work and report every Tuesday 
to continue my claim, I have been told. Great! This is my fifth week. No check. But, New 
York State has managed to send me a booklet about unemployment insurance eligibility, which I 
should read carefully, I have, and, as I understand it from the booklet, I am eligible. But, 
still the doubt lingers. I can't a certain til I have the check in Rania When will I hear? | 
No one knows. y | 


- Linda McKenna 


I 
sion and to subordinate social and cultural development to production. Thus, in discussing 
socialist culture, we must rely largely on a theoretical analysis instead of living examples 
5f unalienated human activity. 

Marxist humanism takes socialism and communism not as an end in itself but as the con- 
jition for the fulfilment of human freedom and creativity. As Erich Fromm noted, socialism 
would create a form of production and an organization of society in which humanity would over- 
‘come alienation from its product, from its work, from fellow human beings and from nature. 
Social relations of production determine the specific nature of work and the general nature 
‘of culture. Human existence under capitalism is not integrated but divided into the separate 
spheres of painful work and debilitating leisure. Work is alienated because workers have min- 
imal control over the work process--what to produce, when to produce, how to produce--or over 
‘the product itself, which becomes the capitalist's private property. Culture, too, is alien- 
ated because it is treated as a commodity, to be packaged and sold: to passive consumers, who 
szeek an escape from oppressive and meaningless jobs. Socialist culture would break down this 
oarrier so that both work and leisure would be pursued as fully creative and re-creative ex- 
periences that are not in opposition to one another. Neither work nor leisure would be per- 
formed under the compulsion of necessity but only as the free choice of independent human be- 
ings acting socially. The content of this socialist vision will remain vague until a large 
and powerful social movement provides the concrete, unique content. 

This issue of BREAD & ROSES is designed to help us become more self-consious of the cul- 
tural dimension by examining small parts of the complex subject. Two articles take the per- 
spective of the individual trying to deal with the reality of capitalist social relations. 

Pat Faherty (page 4), in protesting against both sexism and various responses to it, offers 
an honest assessment of the quiet but ubiquitous violence of capitalist culture. Linda Mc 
fenna's piece on being unemployed (page 2) portrays the embarrassment and strain placed on 
some people socialized to believe that they are to blame for having no work and on others who 
are underpaid to administer unemployment programs. On page 5, Linda offers thoughts on the 
media as one of the most effective and powerful agents of socialization in our society. Tom 
Jass (page 7) looks at the inevitable way a corporate culture colors and shapes Americans' 
leisure activities. The article on Don West, as well as his poem on Appalachia, stresses 

the indigenous radical culture of working people in the southern mountains. 

In future issues we hope to return to this important theme and we ask the help of our 
readers. In reflecting upon our work in preparing this issue, we put forward some thoughts 
for your consideration. To achieve a Socialist culture we must look backward as well as for- 
ward and think concretely as well as abstractly. It will be necessary to re-examine and 
2erhaps selectively reclaim from the clutches of mass culture our history, our regionality, 
sur ethnicity. But in our diversity and variegation we must recognize a new mutual responsib- 
ility, conceptualize a new sense of solidarity as brothers and sisters. Rebuilding our cul- 
ture so that it allows for individual autonomy within a collective way of life is a basic 
challenge any socialist movement must face. Indeed, it is perhaps the necessary condition that 
movements of the past have often disregarded. It will mean militancy as well as tolerance, 
zonfidence as well as humility. The clenched fist symbolizes determination and the power of 
inity, but the clenching ought never to be such that the hand cannot open, and the fingers ex- 
tend, to discover and give shape to the newly forming realities of human consciousness. 
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CULTURE, COLD AND MEAN 


The city lies gray and sopping Lltke a dead rat 
under the slow and oily rain. 

Between the lower east side tenements 

the sky is a snotty handkerchtef. 

The garbage of poor living slimes the streets. 
You lite on your bed and think 

soon tt wtll be hot and vtolent, 

then tt will be cold and mean. 

You say you feel as empty as a 

popbottle in the street. 

You say you feel full of cold water 

standing ltke an old horse trough. 

The clock tteks, somewhat wrong, 

the walls crack thetr dry knuckles. 

Work is only other rooms where people cough, 
only the typeriter clucking ltke a wrong clock. 


We've been discussing today's "culture" in the BREAD & ROSES collective. By that we 
simply mean the conditions, values, and pressures which make up the very atmosphere of this 
capitalist and male dominated society. "Culturally" speaking, the Southern Part of Heaven 
doesn't feel to me all that far removed from the city in Marge Piercy's poem. It's the 
heavy oppressiveness, seeping into every corner of one's consciousness, which Piercy's words 
convey about the cultural air we all breathe. And it's the divisiveness, the bleak aliena- 
tion which results, inside of us and all around us. 

On this second day of February, for example, a penetratingly cold and wet Sunday, IL 
glance at the front page of the Chapel Hill Newspaper to find a little bit of docalmace=. 
ture" in the SCENES section: 


"| Joe Smith (not the bloke's real name), still 
admiring last week's issue of Sports Illustrated, 
commenting on the price tag accompanying one of the 
tiny bathing suits pictured, 'For $60, I'd think 
you would get the girl too. . ." 


So what else is new. You chuckle or you experience a moment of pain on behalf of the girl 
with the fancy price-tag; it depends on who you are. Maybe if I'm looking at that same ad, 
I don't even hear Smith's remark because I'm wishing I had $60, had that suit, had that figs 
ure and the terrific feeling that must go with it, and could just get away from itealiaror 
awhile. . . .I'll dream about it maybe, tonight. While my little son has his own dreams of 
Spider Man, Planet of the Apes, or Evel Knievel. Tomorrow, as the child leaves for school, 
I will perhaps again wonder what I could do that I'm not doing for him, to keep his dreams 
sweet and his manner gentle. Sometimes, it seems like it's me against the whole) wortaa— 
and I'm losing the battle for my own son. 


"Because ownership and possession are 
general in soctety, tt means that the 
relationship between parents and chil- 
dren, women and men, will carry traces 
of that tendency of human beings to 
destroy and devour one another." 
--Norman O. Brown 


The cultural milieu which says this silly newspaper blurb is good for a laugh will al- 
so say that I'm just another humorless 'fem'libber' when I express resentment and bitter 


(to page 8) 


MEDIA AND THE CAPITALIST MESSAGE 


American society has a culture derived from a capitalist tradition. From the moment 
we are born, the process has begun which will integrate us into the framework of our soci- 
ety. We are confronted with a variety of institutions - family, school, church, mass media - 
all of which perform the common function of this integration process: socialization of the 
individual. And, if all goes well, this process will transform the individual into a "human 
being," as defined by society. In American culture, this "human being" appears as a good, 
hard-working, law-abiding consuming, non-vociferous, American citizen. 

In recent years, many Americans have begun to question whether this model citizen is 
indeed a "human being." They have approached the problem by either seeking alternative life 
styles or by attempting to implement changes in our institutions of socialization. That in- 
stitution which affects us most strongly today is the mass media. The mass media has emerged 
as an all-pervasive institution which affects us in all aspects of our lives. It is this 
newly, established institution which has taken on the role as a major purveyor of our cul- 
ture, usurping the power of family, school, church, work and other forces of socialization. 
Today, especially, where we have reached a stage of a more complex society, connected by a 
mass media - a Global Village, as Marshall MacLuhan views it - the influence of media on an 
individual's development has profound implications. Mass media is shaping our personality to 
comply with the capitalist orientation of our society. And, as long as our entire culture is 
shaped by, and, in turn, perpetuates the capitalist system, then "socialization" will become 
farther and farther removed from its function of the humanization of the individual. And, we 
will become more and more the Global Village "passive idiots" which MacLuhan envisions. 

The possibility of a society in which citizens accept its cultural values unquestion- 
ingly is real. And, mass media is drawing us closer to this 1984 state. We learn of the 
world through the media's "eyes."' And, this world which we accept is a capitalist society 
which does not encourage us to seek out other views, or to think or act outside the cultural 
framework which we are taught is the only acceptable norm. Also, the complexity of society 
makes it hard for us to discern "the truth." There are so many subtle controls on our think- 
ing that even the decisions which we make, which we think are our own, are often guided by 
other processes of which we are unaware. 

Perhaps the media instrument which holds the strongest influence over our daily lives 
is the television. People are turning more to a medium which provides less content, more 
visual images which can numb our sensitivity to world events, and which requires a captive, 
sedentary audience. The time that a person spends sitting in front the TV set could be better 
spent in more stimulating activities and in developing him- or herself into a more we 11-round- 
ed person. The advertising media is another growing area of influence on public attitudes 
and behavior. They have set the standards which we emulate--and these are the standards of 
a capitalist society. We are directed to buy a product, because without it we will be in- 
adequate persons, unaccepted by our friends, until we conform and become the persons as ad- 
vertisers have created us to be. They create our dissatisfaction with ourselves and instill 
us with unceasing desires. We learn to compete among each other in our strivings to become 

, the happy, successful, beautiful people depicted in the ads. 
Tr Alternative media do exist to acquaint us with differing 
views and provide other realms of literature and art. Yet 
Ss) = a a. >} these media are often forced "underground," and thus, their 
ce * he existence is not apparent to many people. These alternative 
media face difficulties in reaching more people because they 
i, are forced to operate within a capitalist society, in which 
A ys competition has allowed the strong to survive, to control the 
. pny iga-4 direction of what is said in the media, and to shut out con- 
‘ By h 9 flict and variety of opinion. The media, as is any corporate 
oe ~.\ Vad enterprise, are a business, where strong financial backing-- 
tes through advertising dollars--and profits are the goal and ne- 


TH \ ei cessity for survival. 
eet Yet this has also meant that--as businesses grew and then 


[it oa ; formed corporate monopolies--that the media, too, followed 
these lines of development. In Hartford, for example, the 
number of competing newspapers declined from thirteen to one 

in the past century. Media-formed conglomerations, such as the 


wewee £7 —_ a, 
" nd in timee like these, we 


mist all make sacrifices, Gentle~ 
men--let's Lay off 1,200 more. 
LE 


Hearst Organization, have taken over control 
of individual media operations and also dif- 
ferent types of media. The result is a luke- 
warm, middle-of-the-road (at best) media, 
which is distunguished by mediocrity often- 
times. As consumers of media, our vision is 
narrowing and we are more content to follow 
the agenda-setting guides of the media. 

Thus, the media, in its role as a 
transmitter of culture, is promulgating a 
sttuation of dehumanization which is in the 
control of the media owners, who are further- 
ing their own capitalistic aims in running 
the media as any other economic, profit-mak- 
ing enterprise. What is needed, most urgent- 
ly, is an institution which is detached from 
the capitalistic aspect of creating and pre- 
senting the media as an economic commodity. 
Daisy Allen is’a poet, publisher and teacher. 
"One of my aims," she says, “is to encourage 
and teach people to work with imagination 
through the living hand, because there is 
something pretty wonderful that emanates 
from the work that the living hand has 
touched... So it is one of my missions to do 
as much as possible to bring back hand qual- 
ity to the work." She is one of the few who 
have attempted to fight back. She creates, 
not to make a profit, but because she finds 
personal fulfillment as an artist. She 
urges others to "not feel that you are de- 
priving yourself of other things because it 
will bring you back untold wealth in other 
ways." 

But, Daisy Allen is exceptional. And, 
she reaches only a limited audience: the 
few who have realized that the manipulations 
by mass media and other institutions are 
stifling their development. It is up to us, 
the mass audience, to wake up, not to accept 
everything which we read or see, to seek out 
other views and sources of ideas, to be par- 
ticipants and not only passive receptors of 
the media. We must keep our minds and our 
bodies alive. We must become humanized "hu- 
man beings" and not media puppets. 


- Linda McKenna 


BOYCOTT Don’t buy grapes or 


lettuce unless it has the 
United Farm Workers 
(AFL-CIO) label. 


Don’t buy Gallo wines. 
Don’t buy Ripple, Boone’s 
Farm, Thunderbird, 

Spanada, Andre Cham- 
pagne, Red Mountain, 

Carlo Rossi, Eden Roc, 
Tyrolia, or any other wine 
from Modesto, California, 
which is Gallo’s headquarters, 


AES LENDEE- 
an cy-4#0 POMC NOW. FRON THE FUTURE. BUG EXTERMINATORS 
OF AMERICA CONVENTION IN SALT LICK FALLS, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES . 


HI FRIENDS! PRESIDENT JERRY HERE 
WITH SOME. INFLATION-FIGHTING: 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS Se 


7. CARRY YOUR. LUNCH To WORK. . 
3. BE A MEMBER OF THE CLEAN PLATE CLUB 
ik RECYCLE. YOUR, SHIRT CARDBOARDS. 


. eG 
te 


5. BRUSH YOUR TEETH AFTER EVERY MEAL — op, 
TWICE AYEAR IF You HAVE AN ELECTRIC TOOTHBRUSH 

G. SHORTEN YOUR EXTENSION CORDS 

7. CUT OFF SOME OF THOSE UNNECESSARY 
FRIVOLOUS ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES THAT. 


Yj y 
vy 


RECREATION AND CORPORATION CULTURE 


"Our culture leads to an unconcentrated and diffused mode of life, hardly paralleled 
anywhere else. You do many things at once; you read, listen to the radio, talk, 
smoke, eat, drink. You are the consumer with mouth open, eager and ready to swallow 
everything." - Erich Fromm 


The culture of America is everything that people must learn to behave in ways that are 
recognizable, predictable and understandable to other Americans. This behavior is laden with 
certain values and ethical standards which are taught to each generation. Americans behave 
according to cultural standards when they work and when they play. Unfortunately, the source 


'of many values in American culture is the corporate economy. Because all activity in the 
corporate economy is instrumental activity aimed at making profits, American culture dero- 


gates non-goal-oriented activity; non-goal-oriented play is a waste of time. Play is not 

good in itself but as a means to some end. Horse riding becomes not an expression of skill or 
the beauty of an animal and a human performing together, but merely as a way to win prizes. 
Johnny Miller is not known for his artistic swing, but for how much that swing earns him on 


the professional golf tour. Even such a mundane thing as intramural basketball is not pur- 


sued for the joy of playing, but for the sense of authority winning brings. Witness the 
intense clashes and near violent exchanges any night of the season. 

Leisure time activity usually reproduces the social structure and roles of the working 
world. Social and interpersonal relations are minimized at work. Consumers appropriate 
things without being conscious that these things are the product of human labor. What 
matters at work and during consumption is personal gain. Our mass culture reflects the ten- 
dency of the corporate economy to give relations between people the character of relations 
between things and, at the extreme, to reduce people to things. For example, we often ignore 
the origin of the products used in recreation forgetting that they come about through the 
labor of others. We often see professional football players less as people and more as x's 
and o's. Defensive units are named after inanimate objects like "the big green machine". 

We often play games that glorify winning instead of friendship. 

The corporatized culture works other pernicious influences on how we spend our leisure 
time. One of the value premises concerns the massive consumption of manufactured commodities. 
This is not the "conspicuous consumption" of Veblen's elite, but the "open mouth" type that 
Fromm is referring to in the above quote. Perhaps the worst aspect of this influence is that 
it depreciates the meaning of community. Individual consumption replaces communication with 
others and a sense of belonging. How often do you find yourself going down to the mall when 
you have no specific need to buy something? It seems that mall-hopping has become an in- 
creasingly popular form of recreation, one that offers the consumer every opportunity to mix 
consumption with leisure and to observe others without having to interact with them. Going 
shopping or sitting passively in front of the T.V. are recognizable and understandable traits 
in our society. These actions are understandable in American culture since the corporate 
economy has defined them as rational activities and has expended considerable resources 
manipulating our needs in order to make them appear rational. The alternatives are not only 
hard to imagine, but the energy spent to think of other things to do appears wasted. The 
very idea of doing something else for recreation seems implausible. The preference for play 
that re-creates a sense of personal worth and cultural belonging appears unreasonable. 

We must begin the re-integration of the realm of work and the realm of play. We can begin 
in either realm. At minimum, recreation can serve as a retreat from the working world of 
authority and domination so pervasive in this corporate economy. It can become a place where 
people can regain a measure of humaneness destroyed during dehumanizing work. Recreation can 
also fulfill many different roles that foster our personal and social well-being. For this 
purpose, the mass corporatized culture which defines our values and consequently our play 
must be rejected. With that rejection, people may begin to see play as the flowering of the 
imagination, unfettered by the constraints of material necessity and manipulated desires. 


-Tom Vass 


discouragement at what I see symbolized here: 
war. The Great Big War to Make a Dollar, and 
the other inevitable ugly wars it helps to 
father -- battles which, daily, claim our best 
energies in virtually every area of our lives: 
aren't our fantasies and dreams at odds with 
the bits and pieces of who we ‘really’ are 

and what we 'really' do at work and at home? 
And what inspires those hopes and dreams -- 
Sports Illustrated? And what about the war 
between the private and the public of our 
lives; and between the generations living in 
our houses; and the class wars; and the "'com- 
bat in the erogenous zone," one author's me- 
taphor for the particular kind of hurting and 
exploiting which tends to want to get in the 
way of any intimate human love. 

As we begin to think together about the 
nastiness of the cultural atmosphere around 
us, and about any sort of politics for change, 
one place to start, I think, is with the clo- 
sest possible examination of how each of us 
experiences the cultural battles and resul- 
ting alienation. Someone has said what I 
mean: "The deepest awareness of the evils . 
of the capitalist system and the most un- 
shakeable commitment to overthrowing that 
system is attained, not by studying social- 
ist classics nor by working for someone el- 
se's 'cause,' but by people examining the 
features of their own specific oppression." 

I'm talking about a process -—- similar to 
that being tried by members of one particular 
group, (but growing among others as well), 
white middle-class women -- in which hereto- 
fore isolated and alienated individuals come 
to an awareness of themselves precisely as an 
oppressed group after a slow, painful articu- 
lation of what it's like, how it feels, what 
hurts, in being one member of that group. It 
is speaking’ the unspoken, never having voiced 
something before because (a) it seemed "trivi- 
al," or (b) it didn't ring true to anything 
the world was telling you to be feeling for a 
person in your situation. Now, of course, we 
are witnessing the flood which has resulted 
from the early, tentative sharings between 
women: the literature, the poetry, the out- 


pouring of "raised consciousnesses." Thanks 
to all this, members of other (oppressed) 
groups -- like men -- now have a better idea 


of what it's like to be a white, middle-class 
woman-victim of today's culture. This isn't 
the time, in the slow building of a political 
movement for radical change for all human 1li- 
ving, for the members of one oppressed group 
to either claim to transcend in some way the 


cultural pollution and ugliness which enve- 
lopes us all or lay the blame for it on ano- 
ther particularly tainted group -- white mid- 
le class men. (Or all men, for that matter), 
No. It's the time to start listening care- 
fully to every other potential political bro- 
ther and sister as he and she examines and 
then articulates -- because they trust it to 
be more than a "private" problem or battle —- 
the specific way, every day, they are hurting 
in a capitalist society. 

, Sheila Robowtham calls this a process of 
shattering the hall of mirrors: "In order 
to create an alternative, an oppressed group 

must at once shatter the self-reflecting 
world which encircles it and, at the same 
time, project its own image into history. In 
order to discover its own identity as distinct 
from that of the oppressor it has to become 
Visiblestoitsel feeeAis revolutionary move- 
ments create their own way of seeing. But 
this is a result of great labor. People who 
are without names, who do not know themselves, 
who have no culture, experience a kind of pa 
alysis of consciousness. The first step is to 
connect and learn to trust one another." 
The same awareness which dispels the myth. 
of "innocence" or purity for any group of hu- 
man beings also does away with the view of our 
culture as an inevitable, impersonal and there- 
fore unchangeable force in our lives —- "that's 
the way life is. . .'' -- which we endure and 
try to be happy in spite of. One comes to bet- 
ter understand a historical process of men and 
women doing violence to one another over the 
space of generations; and one hopes that per- 
haps women and men can act intelligently toge- 
ther to unravel the whole thing, step by step. 
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Marge Piercy again: 


Nobody wtll turn the soiled water into wine 
Nobody will shout cold Lazarus alive 

but you. You are your oun magictan. 

Stretch out your hand, 

stretch out your hand and look: 

each finger ts a snake of energy , | 
a gaggle of crantng necks. 

Each finger ts a bud's eye opening. 

Each finger ts a vulnerable weapon. 

The sun ts floating in your belly ltke a fist 
Light ereaks in your bones. 

You are sleeping with your tatl in your mouth 
fieleneh your hands and look. 

Nothing ts given us but each other. 

We have nothing to give 

but ourselves. 


We have nothing to take but the tt 
me 
that drips, drips anyhow. 


_7 Pat Faherty 


“LISTEN...! I AM AN AGITATOR," . 


So a West poem goes. But Don West is also a historian, a preacher, and a poet. When 

he came to Chapel Hill in January folks around here had a unique opportunity to meet a man 
who has devoted his life as a radical advocate of the working people of the South. 

| Don is proud of being a Southerner, proud of his native Appalachian hills, its traditions, 
-and the people who have struggled, toiled and died there. Indeed, their history is his gospel, 
and he preaches a kind of biblical indigenous radicalism which is rooted in their culture. 
It is the history of a moralist, not an academician seeking after Truth. Don West knows the 

truth already; as an insider, he has too often felt its lash. Consequently, he tells the 

story of the Southern peoples' struggle, the pioneering courage of the early settlers, their tl 
desire to be free in a slave plantation culture, the heroics of the working class, the John 
Henrys, the brave men and women who stood up to the Company goons from Wilder to Harlan i 
county. 

But, as we all too sadly realize, the people of Appalachia have been betrayed, exploited 
colonized, and, with the help of a jaded media, stereotyped. It would be enough to make 

many old radicals of the 1930's bitter and withdrawn; but West fights on relentlessly, a 
veteran of nearly 70 years who will never give up. The Folk Life Center that he established 
with his wife, Connie; his lecturing tours; and his new book of poetry O Mountaineers! are 

a testament to the courage of his vision and to his anger at what has happened to 
Appalachia: 


> 


APPALACHIAN BLUES 


Down here in Appalachia, You might see our colonial status —— 
Government designated **poverty crea’, outside corporation control: ( 
blue thoughts stagger Consolidation 
up the valley Continentat Oi! 
whisper on mountain fogs —-— Island Creek 4 
U.S. Steel 4 
First: Dupont and Ford | 
To you who come to study us Union Carbide and Mellon . 
to see what is wrong with us Rockefeller j 
that we are poor, and the bought and paid for ? 
who look for the cause in us. native lackeys f 
(For in this opportunity wonderland Ercy, etc.. i 
isn't it agreed : 
any man can be president? ‘Yesterday's People’’ didn’t look that close 
and if he hasn’t a job so it was safe. 
and can’t feed his kids It was given to VISTAS, Appolachian Volunteers 
he’s just no count!) and other varied assortments | 
of “‘Poverty Warriors’ 
My word, as a Bible 
and we do have faults that they might understand us hillbillys. 
a plenty of them: 
Poor schools The fault of a poor man is all in himself, 
Bad government verily. 
Poor roads And the dove is killed 
Politicians because she flew in front 
Poor people of the shot gun pellets. 
Corporations The doe fell because 4 
Corporation native flunkies she ran into the rifle bullet. 
Etc. .#ic,.. And the rabbit, 
And dirt, trash, beer cans and whiskey bottles of course, ; 
rustied automobile bodies the triflying silly rabbit! 


decorating road sides 
piled in back yards 
and men on welfare in beer joints! 


Verily, verily | say 

look to the victim 

for causes | 
But don’t look closer, ; of why the victim | 

y don't look too close. is victim —— 
It might be dangerous You who conte to study us! (to page 10) | 


Second: 
You do-gooders, 
missionaries of numerous persuasions. 
soul-savers who paint outside privies 
poverty warriors who play at being poor 
and gather us together 
to tell us what our troubles are, 
long-haired hustlers 
expert at proposal writing 
lengthy verbage 
for Federal grants: 
Descend upon Appalachia 
as the great black raven 
from superior heights 
hovering wings clouding the sun. 
Find an articulate hillbilly 
for front man, 
prime him 
trim him 
use him 
to do your thing 
to us...! 


Don West is important to any understanding of Southern radicalism. With his feet firmly 
planted in the "clods of Southern earth" he has shown us how a native kind of Southern 
socialism can be reborn out of old traditions and. struggles, out of a history of common 
people, black and white, who have most felt the brunt and the shame of American capitalism. 
West is an Appalachian folk radical, one we can only forget at our peril. 


Contributions are needed. Send them to: 
The Appalachian South Folklife Center 
P.O. Box 5, Pipestem, W.Va. 25979 


The N.C. State Senate approved by a 

39-5 vote a btll to compel high school 
students to learn the virtues of the free 
enterprise system. One of the bill's spon- 
sors, Senator William K. Mauney, told the 
Senate: "Bustnessmen are concerned that 
our young people are not familiar with the 
free enterprise system and what tt accom- 


Third: 


_ but bringing it to Appalachia, 


Folksy ballad hunters 

discoverers of mountain music 

and mountain musicians - 
Columbuses discovering Appalachia - 
Culture diluters 

Culture poluters 

Culture exploiters 

Circuit riding freaks 

Builders of spurious communes 
pulling on your weed : 

running away from your own drug culture 


Buyers of mountain land 

builders of summer homes: 

Your Appalachia is not Appalachia 
but a life-style travesty 

a foreign thing! 

‘Yours was a revolt in patterns 
counter culture 

counter revolutionary 

counter poor people! 


-Ray Faherty 


pltshes for us... We need to educate our 
young people so they won't want to natton- | 
altze our businesses." When asked tf hte 
bill would point out how textile mt1l own- 
ers benefited from such unfree activities — 
as government control of textile imports, 
he replied, "you're meddling, now." 


BREAD & ROSES is written, edited and produced through the cooperative ‘efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Pat Faherty, Ray Faherty, Larry Kessler, Emil 
Malizia, Linda McKenna, Donna Parmelee, Tony Thomas, and Tom Vass. We welcome comments 
critiques, and contributions for future issues. News of organizations and meetings of 


interest to our readers is also solicited. 
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's NOT TOO OFTEN that local socialists have a leading and nationally-renowned socialist in 
neir midst. And, it is even less often that such a figure is here to give one of the Uni- 
ty' Ss "Established Lectures.'' However, such was the case on April 10 when Michael Har- 
ron came to town. Chairman of the Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee, author of 
rous books and articles, and an activist for a quarter of a century, Harrington delivered 
1975 Weil Lecture to a large and enthusiastic group in Memorial Hall. The topic of his 
sture, "The Crisis of American Capitalism," as well as his general political stance stimu- 
ated a great deal of discussion eae his visit. Those of us on BREAD & ROSES were 
ecially pleased with Harrington's willingness to extend his stay through April 11 so that 
could sponsor an informal seminar for area socialists. In addition to interested persons 
}ithout specific organizational affiliations, local representatives of the New American Move- 
fe ey the Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee, and Southern Exposure appreciated the 
portunity to exchange ideas with Harrington. The two articles which follow consider vari- 
is implications of Harrington's brief stay in Chapel Hill. Donna Parmelee of BREAD & ROSES 


a 
7es 


| Ss a general overview of the issues raised in Harrington's lecture and in the discussion 
leriods. In the second article, Bob McMahon critically examines Harrington's politics from 
Perspective of the New American Movement. 


Peron ON "THE CRISIS 


R 4 HARRINGTON'S REFORM STRATEGY: 
AMERICAN CAPITALIS 


SOME COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


EsFor some area residents, Mike 
con" s recent visit was al- 

st like a family reunion--bring- 
ag back memories of his many stops 
re during the fifties and sixties. 
- others, his visit marked a 


A brief response to Michael 
Harrington is a hard task. As he 
was repeatedly forced to say in 
answer to questions, brief com- 
ments can simply note the exist- 
ence of differences between revo- 
irst encounter with a leading so- lutionary Marxists and Social Dem- 
falist spokesperson and activist ocrats but not explain either po- 
rose early writings at said to have "spark- sition fully. I could spend much space talk- 
he War on Poverty.'"' And, in his current ing about his stance toward revolutionary so- 
as Chairman of the Democratic Socialist cialist movements abroad--in Portugal or 
Be fetic Committee, he must have appeared Vietnam for example--and the differences 
) some as a ern-day Don Quixote striking which we may have as a consequence toward 
> at the contradictions of American mono- U.S. foreign policy. 

Sly capitalism from within the ranks of the The best brief response might be one 
mocratic Party. trying to define areas of agreement or debate 
_ There was no little irony in the fact on immediate tasks for the left, with an eye 
lat Harrington was here to deliver the 1975 on what kinds of cooperation might be possi- 
il Lecture (an endowed lecture series de- ble between Harrington and more militant so- 
(to page 2) (to page 6) 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 
Chapel Hill 4-20-75 


signed to address issues of “American citizenship"), and that his topic would be "The — 
Crisis of American Capitalism". In his formal talk, Harrington discussed three main - . 
points. First of all, he briefly analyzed the systemic character of the current econom- ‘= 
ic crisis. Denying that this crisis could be attributed to bad luck or the Arab oil . 
cartel, Harrington placed the blame on the fundamental contradictions of the American 
economic system, in general, and on governmental intervention on behalf of corporate 
priorities, in particular. oe 
Given this crisis situation, Harrington fae that major structural changes ir 

the American economy are likely in the coming years. This prediction, in turn, sugges 
two other questions: what type of structural change? who will make these changes? Har. iv 
rington offered two alternatives, one of which he clearly finds more to his liking. On 
the one hand, there is the response of the "sophisticated right". Harrington stres 
that the pavede of corporate profit-making aré on the offensive now, arguing on a 
of fronts that the highest economic priority should be the stimulation of capital f ort 
tion. For example, this can be seen in Chase Manhattan Bank's efforts to raise the oogse 
man of a "capital shortfall", to urge that private corporations be given addition : 
breaks, and to convince the people of monopoly capital's "good intentions". And, 
to say, Chase Manhattan is not alone in such endeavors to re-affirm private profit- 
as the "American" solution to the economic crisis. ("Capitalism Strikes Back," p. 
In contrast, Harrington outlined the solution of the "democratic left". Bas 
experiences of the past and a vision of the future, the democratic left rejects | 
intentions" of monopoly capital and demands a fundamental re-distribution of wea 
re-assessment of social priorities. Without providing an explicit picture of wh 
"Sood society" should look like, Harrington did point to specific, immediate goa 
it a legal right for every citizen to have a job; reformation of the Internal Reve 
to get the corporate rich off the dole; placement of public and employee represen 
boards of directors of corporations; nationalization of banks and corporations © 
nationalization of energy resources on public lands; passage of a national heal 
plan to provide quality health care for all people; and election of a Democratic 
who is "the most effective liberal who-can win." Admitting that his own electora 
would not likely pave the way to socialism in this generation, Harrington emphas 
now live in "the best of times, and the worst of times."' That is, although we ars 
experiencing the highest unemployment since 1941, the time is ripe for "democrat. 
ian social change." From Harrington's perspective, the stage is set for a democee 
formation of American capitalism. : 
At the reception following the formal lecture and at an informal seminar spon 
BREAD & ROSES the next day, people of varying degrees of sympathy with Harringto 
were able to probe his analysis and strategy more thoroughly. While some questi 


it soon became clear that Mike Harrington did not have all the answers, the dialo 
events surrounding his visit did demonstrate one important fact. As we pointed o 
first issue of the year, socialism and socialists do indeed appear to be alive an 
Chapel Hill. 


area met on jer 15 to discuss formation SE au 
chapter of the Democratic Socialist Organizes : 
Committee (DSOC). The group talked of building 
socialist presence within the Democratic Party 
tactic for building a socialist movement. A larg 
meeting, at which participation of other areas 


set for Wednesday, April 23 at 8 DsTle ples Union. 
More information about DSOC may be obtained from OG 
Gerry Cohen, 967-7676, or P.O. Box 307, Chapel nie 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EUROPEAN MARXISM 


ea 

pe struggle to establish a socialist society simultaneously proceeds on many fronts. 
ef ectiveness of that struggle is conditioned by the adequacy of the theoretical under- 

ding which people committed to socialism demand. A part of the struggle to change the 

cture of society goes on in the world of ideas. At the same time, each movement to 

te a more equal, free, and just social order serves to develop the theory upon which 
vgs must rely. That theory is, of course, Marxism. 


cism is today undergoing a truly remarkable development. Marxist analysis and scho- 
= gaining a rapidly increasing range and penetration in the english speaking world. 
ected in the growing body of literature which either deals explicitly with Marxism 
ae ly Marxist point of view. 

aa 

Je who are involved in preparing Bread and Roses want to call to the attention of our 

rs some of the recent books which our collective has found particularly useful in 

Zour: ability to understand the world and to try to deal with it. We do not intend 
to catalogue the growing body of Marxist literature or to undertake critical 
ticular books. Rather, we wish to identify and describe in each issue a lim- 


seas development, Marxist aesthetics and literary criticism, polit- 
and the American working class. Attention is here directed to several books 
mined and assessed various currents of European Marxism between the two world 


re these is The Unknown Dimension: European Marxism Since Lenin (New York: 
2) edited by two young American academic activists, Dick Howard and Karl 
lume consists of essays on Georg Lukacs, Ernst Bloch, Karl Korsch, Antonio 
ounci 1 Communists, Wilhelm Reich, the Beeuecurk: School, Walter Benjamin, 


Be assemblage of essays by fourteen separate contributors results in un- 
aay essays by the editors are helpful in interrelating the separate 
Many of the individual essays are truly exceptional; all are useful in 

sub bjects in appropriate historical context. Those by Gross on Bloch, Arono- 
Communism, Blackburn and Jones on Althusser, Vajda on Korsch, and Ollman on 


particular value, 


. Dimension is an important addition to the intellectual history of Marxism. 
» in explaining the development of the thought of the various subjects that 
However, it constitutes much more than this. It illuminates in brilliant 
r c ways in which Marxism developed, involving such common themes as the 

. re assertion of its Hegelian element, the elaboration of the concept of 
Peeticn, and totality, the emphasis upon everyday life, and the refinement 
itions between the substructure and the superstructure, 


Book which provides a very helpful historical background for understanding the 
of the Frankfurt School has recently appeared. This is The Dialectical Imagin~ 
History of the Frankfurt School and the Institute of Social Research, 1923- 1950 

tin Jay (Boston: Little, Brown, 1973). It is a balanced, carefully researched 

is of the origins and the development of critical theory. Not only is the thought of 
te ry Adorno and Marcuse, the leading figures of the Institute until after World War 
‘t with in considerable detail, but a convincing account is provided of the many 
“4 were involved in its activities both in Germany and in exile in New York. While 
a is clearly sympathetic to the work of the Frankfurt School, it remains essen- 
lly ace ademic in its intent to explain its subject. Those who pursue this book by Jay 
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A fact to notice 


Scavenger 
of other people's 
neglect 


picker-up 
of crumbs and spills 


folder th 


of left open newspapers 


renewer 
of toilet-tissues 


sprinkler 
of clogged drains 


polisher 
of stubborn surfaces 


shaker 
of worn mats 


spreader 
of touseled sheets 


and many other 


robots 
a house-bug 
has to be 


Wash your hair 
my sisters 
my darlings 


and join the dance 
of sunbeams 
on the tired grass 


It is in your eye 
that the light bends 


and your vision 
of the whole world 
depends on that 
fact 


--Helen Lawson (1974) 


publisher under the title, The Moder 


should also read an article by G. Therbor 
on the three leading figures of the Fran 
furt School --an article which appeared s 
eral years back in the New Left Review — 
(#63, 1970). While far less ambitious © 
than the study by Jay, this article prov 
a penetrating assessment of the leaders 
critical theory. These two readings go 
long way in indicating the extent of both 

contributions and the failures of the | 
furt School. 

There is increasing recognition 
country of the importance of the th 
Antonio Gramsci, the Italian Marxi: 
osopher and Communist Party theoret 
More of Gramsci's writings have bec 
able in english with the publicatic 
ections from the Prison Notebooks 
tonio Gramsci, edited and translat 
Hoare and G. N. Smith (New York: IL 
Publishers, 1972). In 1959 a shor 
of Gramsci's writings was provided 


and Other Writings. Regrettably boi 


books have an excessively fragment 
acter. This is of course largely 
quence of the constraints imposed 
during the last ten years of his L 
spent in prison. “3 

What Gramsci had to say about 
and cultural hegemony, the histori 
the role of the intellectual appears 
mei Meld to us in the United State 
Gramsci's writings, however, need ti 
preted and accounted for in terms 
torical context in which they were 
if their relevance to current expe 
be fully appreciated. Very helpfu 
purpose is a book by John M. Camme 
Antonio Gramsci and the Origins of 
Communism (Stanford University Pre 
While more biographical than the fe) 
that have been mentioned, readers w 
theless find Cammett's pide extre 
ful in enhancing their understanding | 
parts of Gramsci's writings that are 
able in english. 


ee Rape ay nt a IN RETROSPECT 
ei 7,* ie Pe 

his t ssue, BREAD & ROSES completes its third year of publication. The journal's 
Ln ee collect ive that edits and produces it has changed a little each year, but 
i eye remains the same: to further the development of a socialist consciousness 
Sena with analytical pieces on current issues and accounts of great struggles 

_ Our commitment to work for a society which meets both our’ aesthetic and mate- 
reflected symbo Lically by many of our trademarks. The title BREAD & ROSES re- 
id of the Lawrence textile strikers over two generations ago for improvement 
ral life as well as their material conditions. The ''Fist and Roses" graphic 
as our logo was the campaign symbol of the French Socialist Party-Communist Par- 
ion in the 1973 election and symbolizes workers struggles all over the world for a 
existence. The "Little Creep" graphic that dishes up BREAD & ROSES editorial 
borrowed from "Dollars & Sense," a monthly bulletin of economic affairs pub- 
radical political economists. 
a s of this year's issues commemorate John Brown's attack on Harper's Ferry in 
16), the National March for Unemployment Insurance in 1931 (December 7), the 
be Lus ton of the Lawrence strike of 1912 (March 12), and the Ludlow Massacre of 


‘wives of Sane miners. 

te en of our issues have been printed at Student Graphics on the University of 
-AMDUS. We thank subscribers, supporters and friends for their financial 
rt and critical advice. We urge our readers to communicate with us by re- 
em below or BELEtnS us a note about their response to our efforts. 


ee a et ——p a —— a ——~ San a Sem) se et am ae Se eee ee = eee” 


_ The BREAD & ROSES collective is in need of your. help. We want to get some 

) not now have--of who our readers are, why they read us, and whether we are 
tions which both appeal to and benefit our readership. Unless you help 

_ minute to fill this in and drop it in the mail, we will still be a bit in 
se important questions. Please. Decisions we are now facing about next 


a will be based on ycur response. 


of an organized socialist group? 


-ribe ‘to BREAD & ROSES? Want to join our collective? 
ES Please enclose a $2 check 
for subscription fee. 


MANY THANKS! 


e side of this sheet is addressed to BREAD & ROSES; just fold, stamp and mail.) 
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McMahon as 


cialist tendencies, such as the New American Movement, of which I am a member. (I speak | 
here for myself, and not for NAM) . ia hea Sas LK 
I agree with Harrington's presentation of "sophisticated conservatism" as the ~ 
program of capital and the main threat the left must combat. To do so requires some form 
of joint effort (possibly through a populist, anti-corporate movement) must take place 
including both socialists, radicals, and left liberals. I would also agree that the logic 
of developing a workable alternative program to sophisticated conservatism will push 
this coalition more and more toward an explicitly class-oriented, socialist political 
awareness. But I do have some reservations about Harrington's analysis and programs. — 
Harrington underestimates the threat from the Wallace-Reagan right. The rig 
does not offer a program which is likely to be adopted, but it is likely to aid soph 
ticated conservatism by doing much of the dirty work of smashing the liberal opposi 
The right has already begun this by intense, emotional, and rather successful campa 
on the state and community level around issues like abortion, the ERA, and busing. 
sophisticated conservative program in practice will not "merely" mean increased hardshi 
for working people. Because of these necessary allies on the right, the triumph of 2 
sophisticated conservatism will carry with it racism, sexual chauvinism, and anti-co 
nism. 


. Harrington's commitment to working primarily through electoral and legi 
channels in the confines of the reform wing of the Democratic Party creates real « 
culties in carrying through the kind of left reform program he wants. 


o 
of the Ford/Rockefeller Republicans, it also has strong support within the dominar a 
Jackson/Meany wing of the Democrats. Sophisticated conservatism is a natural out; 

of Keynesian policies of using the state to subsidize and stimulate the private eco 


which have dominated the Democratic economic programs since the New Deal. So far 


the development of a coherent overall economic program. This can't go on much long 
The battle over the Federal budget deficit and spending priorities will probably 
many "liberal" and moderate Democrats in Congress moving toward some form of sop! 


cated conservative policies. _Cont. on pa | 
PrANUTS ee 1. GAY THAT T'S TE book coger.) rae 
WE ALL TAKE A CLOSE! ; 
Vel ee CONTRARY! LOOK AT SOME OF OUR 
A CHERISHED INSTITUTIONS. 


BREAD & ROSES 
P.O. Box 517 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 


CAPITALISM STRIKES BACK! 


Michael Harrington in his talk called attention to one of corporate wealth's respon- 
to the current economic crisis. Chase Manhatten Bank (directed by David Rockefeller) 
ofessed alarm at Americans "giving up, bit by bit, what our country really stands for 

f starting to disbelieve in its potential for creating the most humane and prosperous 
riety on earth."' What is to be done? Chase believes the highest priority is to use tax 
lars to stimulate capital formation, or profits. Down the block in the Big Apple, anoth- 
symbol of capitalist wealth, Tiffany & co., is saying the same thing: profits ire good ; 
y are what make this country great and prosperous. The Chase and Tiffany ad campaigns 
just two examples of a media blitz by capitalist institutions across the nation to fight 
k against what they realize is a growing skepticism among Americans about the value and 
kability of our capitalist system. 

Be erofit Is A Beautiful Word." That's what the Chapel Hill Newspaper told us last month. 
'ffany ad in the New York Times entitled "Is Profit A Dirty Word?" caught the attention of 
of the editors who entitled his March 25th editorial "Profit Is Essential Part of A Suc- 
sul Economy." He also wrote: ‘Tiffany laid it on the line. Profit is a beautiful word. 
makes the world move ahead." 
Another local enterprize, First Citizens, the "Can Do" bank of North Carolina, has also 
sd its voice. In the past their overbearing announcer used to tell us of the wonders of 


, bank's checking system and savings services. Now he pontificates about the American sys- 
's ever-growing capacity to solve our problems and urges each of us to increase our per- 

al productivity so we can continue to out-produce any nation in the world: "America Can 

" Phillips 66, presumably founded by jyst, an, ordinary Jack, extols the virtues of the 

e enterprise system. Before our very eyes on the TV screen, we see pleasant little towns 

y and prosper thanks to the little old company that Jack built and others like it that 

1 only thrive in the free enterprise system. And in case North Carolinians don't get the 

ia message, our legislature is making sure the next generation learns the virtues of cap- 
Jism in the schools: "Our young people are not familiar with the free enterprise system 

| what it accomplishes for us . . . We need to educate our young people so they won't want 
nationalize our businesses." 

_ Some sophisticated capitalists have tried to eliminate the word profit and invent more 
latable substitutes. Herman Weiss, Vice-Chairman of General Electric, told the New York 
mber of Commerce and Industry in a speech jast May 5th: "T sometimes think it would be 
ll if we could eliminate the word 'profits' from our business vocabulary." More recently, 
the February 5th Wall Street Journal, Peter Drucker, a prestigious graduate business school 
ofessor, conceptually refined General Electric executive Weiss’ advice regarding a way to 
ak profits: "Businessmen owe it to themselves and owe it to society to hammer home that 


ire is no such thing as 'profit.' There are only *costs:' ie 
Sts of doing business and costs of staying in business; costs 
today's jobs and costs of tomorrow's pensions." 

_ However one reads these messages there is no question that 
‘are in for a lot more business propaganda from the corporate 
fategists. "Dollars and Sense" in their April issue reports 
at the Business Roundtable, made up of top executives of 150 
jor corporations, is spending $1.2 million for a year-long ser- 
of articles to appear in the "Readers Digest" and a bunch of 
llege newspapers, defénding the American economic system. Not 
mprisingly, the title of the series is "Our Economic System —— 
m Make It Work." Like the U.S. Steel ads ("We're involved"), 

Wy want us to believe that the workers have a great role in di- 
scting corporations and the capitalist system and thus have a 
sake in preserving this order. Workers participate for sure. 
But it's the corporate owners who profit and then have the gall to 
use part of this profit to sell us on the necessity and natural- 
ess of the arrangement. We must consciously expose and reject 
this crap--just as fast as it's shoveled at us. 


, 
\ 
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Given this assessment of Democratic politics, building a left liberal bloc 
around the limited reform program Harrington speaks of would mean a deepening polaris 
within the Democratic Party(and the AFL-CIO). : : 

If there is to be a strong left bloc inside the Democrats grouped around a cle 
counter—program to that of the conservatives, much more is required than the maneuvers 
of conventional party politics. A grass movement must be built up, over issues ranging 
from the local to state and national, that directly challenges the policies followed by — 
the existing Democratic leadership, as well as by the Republicans. Just as the McGove: 
and McCarthy/Kennedy challenges were made possible by the existence of a militant ant 
war movement, so a vigorous anti-corporate movement is a prerequisite for an effecti 
challenge to corporate dominance within the Democrats. 

Many elements of such a movement are already present in existing consumer g 
militant unions, and local community organizing projects. But, they have not yet co Ce 
together as a unified national force, and much of this work does not reach beyond pur 
local levels. Trying to pull these different groups together into a patos force 
one of the main tasks now before socialists in the U.S. é 

The socialist left in this country is sadly disorganized to carry it Outae 
national party of the left, which can coordinate the efforts of local groups and be 
an effective national presence is desperately needed, despite Harrington's sceptic: 
about such an undertaking. (Whether such a party would run its own candidates ine 
tions, or act as a coordinating organization for activists without an electoral pr 
is a purely tactical issue. It might do either on state of local levels, while d 
1976 was not a good year for a national candidate.) ; 


But even if a militant anti-corporate * « = FIRST IN Reel 
movement is essential for Harrington's CAN yA DIG rT bi 


strategy to be possible, I am not sure 
that he would be comfortable with it. His 
own career in relation to the anti-war 
movement shows a strong preference to 
remain within the middle-ground of Dem- 
ocratic reformers, and to favor primarily 
the activity of legislative lobbying and 
electoral maneuvers. He found much of 
the activity of the anti-war movement, 
including most of the great mass marches, 
too militant, and was sure the polariza- 
tion it generated hurt the anti-war cause. 
What he missed was that, while there may 
have been temporary reactions in public 
opinion against each march, these activ- 
ities built up a fervent, mobilized set 
of activists who won over much of the 
population against the war, and made 
ant-war feeling a major factor in U.S. 
politics. (I doubt the McCarthy cam- 
paign could have gotten many volunteer 
workers without the urgency about the 
issue that the militant anti-war activ- 
ity had generated on campuses.) 


unity, to limiting conflicts with other Democrats, that undercuts the neat will - 
carry through a polarizing confrontation with "sophisticated conservatism." While 
socialist left may look to liberals within the Democratic Party as allies at this 
we need to maintain an independent stance toward that Party if we are going to build 
the kind of activist movement that the times require, and especially if we see that 
movement as the beginnings of an increasingly radical force in American politics. 

, i -Bob McMahon 


ae _ CARRBORO IN THE EARLY 1900's - A SOUTHERN MILL TOWN 


oP oF 


‘Some of us who have lived in Carrboro, or are living there now, are not familiar with 
> history of the two story red brick structure that stands near the railroad station. 

e strt icture is an empty skeleton of a once busy textile mill that was built in 1899 by a 
ar illiterate, cotton ginning entrepreneur named Thomas Lloyd. He called his factory the 
1b ta Mill; and evidently the project prospered, because a decade later Lloyd built a 

>cond mill in partnership with Isaac Pritchard. (This structure was recently replaced by 
e Orange County Medical Center.) Lloyd sold out completely after 1912 to a far more 

mbit ous: capitalist, Julian S. Carr, Jr., owner of the Durham Hosiery Company. Carr, who 
. mills in the Piedmont, designated the Alberta mill as #4 and the newer mill as #7. 
ee history of the town of Carrboro is thus inextricably tied to the fortunes 


‘War Pre rchead the demand for American ‘textiles. Southern mill owners ae nave 
et ton, and Carr was no exception. 


Roce: of Carrboro, North peeetinn. It is an interesting social document, based 
ion drawn from "Employers..." But, Williams believed, as many of his contempo- 
ed at far greater lengths, in the redeeming qualities of industry upon South- 
naturally congratulated the workers on their "pleasant, go-easy disposition," 
oe this light. In short, not only was Carrboro to be saved by the Durham 


Illustration by Carol Leudesdorf 


The workers who lived under Carr were the victims of a particular kind of early capi 
ist development. They were exploited, their wages were a disgrace, yet there was an attempi 
to preserve a certain kind of community. For example, the workers labored 60 hours a ahs | 
and they received wages typical of the Southern differential, which was about 20% below : 
New England scale. Adult women, who comprised the majority of workers, earned a lower sal ry 
ary than men. Their top pay was $8 per week, while men could earn up to $12 per week. Ye 
their wages were not their own. As Williams notes, "always, however, a week's wages of ea 
employee is held in reserve, as a protection against the failure to pay house rent, and 
against other contingencies." _ | 

At the same time, Carr attempted to preserve a eet of community life a Carrbor eS | 
In observing Carr's endeavors, Williams concluded that "the prevailing attitude towards 
home life, and the whole arial well-being are on the upward swing." For example, the 
pany provided houses for its workers, some of which still neatly dot the Carrboro la 
Morality was important to Mr. Carr, and, tov»ensure that it was maintained, he ae ed 


tion of company - | 
The Huan swing” even allowed Carr to experiment in 1917 with his own concep e 
"Industrial Democracy", as he called it. This was, in fact, nothing other than a co pan: j 
union which lasted till the cotton depression of 1921, when Carr lost both his con: c 
idealism and his energy for nipping incipient unionism. The 1920's were a period of | 
decline for the hosiery mills, with #4 expiring in 1930 and #7 three years later. ) 
The Carrboro mills were an example of early southern paternalist capitalism. 
failed, like most other community-oriented eine business enterprises, and are n 


accommodate both ends, and the textile plantation of Julian Carr ceased to fmoneen 
fortunately, what has Borys ced it is perhaps socially worse. 45m . 
It is the task of us all to work toward a more creative socialist society, whe a 


problems can be better dealt with that could not be solved by an economy whose only 
was profit and worker contentment. 


BREAD & ROSES is written, edited and produced through the collective efforts of C 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Pat Faherty, Ray Faherty, Larry Kessler, Emil 
Malizia, Linda McKenna, Donna Parmelee, Conrad Seipp, Tony Thomas and Tom Vass. 
welcome comments, critiques and contributions for future issues. News of organi: 
and meetings of interest to our readers is also solicited. Contact BREAD & ROSE 
Box 517, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. For mail subscriptions, send $2 to BREAD & R 
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[he following piece on guns and their regu- 
lation in American society is offered not as 
a position paper of the BREAD & ROSES col- 
lective, but as the signed essay of one of 
9ur members. We realize that such an essay 
is provocative journalism, particularly in 
wake of the recent assassination attempts on 
the president, but the article was original- 
ly conceived before these events; it raises 
what we believe are important issues for 
people on the left to ponder and debate. We 
invite your comments. 


WHAT ABOUT GUNS? 


Last month "Squeaky" Fromme almost shot 
Gerry Ford dead in Sacramento over the issue 
of environmental pollution (and more recent- 
ly an assassination attempt occurred in San 
Francisco). But Ms. Fromme failed to become 
the Charlotte Corday of ECOS--she either 
forgot or did not know how to pull the slide 
on her borrowed 45 automatic. Now Gerry 
wears a bullet proof vest when he takes a 
stroll and hopes his next assassin has never 
heard of hand grenades or at least will not 
know how to pull the pin. The Fromme/Ford 
incident may have elements of a tragic come- 
dy, but it nevertheless raises the issue 
once again of guns and their control in Ame- 
rican society. It is a question people on 
the left need to ponder because in its very 
complexity it touches on the paradox of 
violence, the efficacy of reform, the ideo- 
logical assumptions of both conservatives 
and liberals, the traditions of popular and 
regional culture, and our own personal be- 
liefs. The uneasiness I feel in even rais- 
ing these issues is a measure of its diffi- 
culty and its emotional ambivalence. 

(to page 8) 


PERSPECTIVES ON A SOCIALIST CAMPAIGN 


In the local elections this November, 
a socialist will be a candidate for Mayor 
of Chapel Hill. Alderman Gerry Cohen re- 
cently announced his candidacy for this 
position. The fact of a socialist running 
for public office represents a rare event 
and raises the question of what socialist 
positions are relevant and applicable to 
local governance. Certainly, our recent 
experiences in electoral politics offer 
little guidance. 

There may be merit in putting the is- 
sue in historical perspective. Primarily 
before 1920, American socialists held pub- 
lic office at all levels of government, 
although in small numbers. and dominated 
the local administration in several major 
cities for significant periods of time. 

Below is a brief description of the 
municipal program for local government 
drawn up by the Socialist Party in 1912 
and a review of Milwaukee's socialist gov- 
ernment of almost thirty years. Material 
for this historical review is drawn from 
an unpublished paper written by Ms. Dianne 
Reid, a local socialist active in Friends 
of the United Farm Workers. 


SOCIaLISE Program for Local Government 


The Socialist Congressional Campaign 
Book of 1914 states: 
Socialism cannot be carried into full 
effect while the Socialist Party is a 
minority party. Nor can it be inaugu- 
rated in any single city. Furthermore, 
so long as national and state legisla- 
tures and particularly the courts are 
in control of the capitalist class, a 
municipal administration, even though 
(to page 4) 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


Chapel Hill 


10-16-75 


BO OKSHELF: MARXIST THEORY OF ALIENATION 


Never before in the United States has Marxist thought been as widely and as searchingly 


_considered as today. Fallacious interpretations of Marxism as economic determination and as 


mechanistic or positivistic materialism that have prevailed in many quarters in past decades 
are giving way to a heightened appreciation of what Marx really meant. The other side of 
this development is a rapid expansion in the use that is being made of the Marxist mode of 
analysis. More and more persons are applying the perspective of Marxism, either explicitly 
or implicitly, to augment our understanding of every aspect of the life of modern society. 


The current rediscovery and recreation of Marxism as a critical body of thought consti-| 


tutes one of the few features of contemporary American life which seems capable of generat- 
ing genuine excitement and hope. This is not so much a revival of Marxism as an extension 

and further penetration of a mode of thought which is thereby: becoming increasingly power- 

ful and is acquiring a kind of momentum of its own. Marxism is being made into the cutting 
edge of what can only culminate in decisive structural change within society. 


The significance of Marxism in America today has been eloquently stated by Richard 
Quinney, a former participant in the Bread and Roses collective, in a recently published 
book entitled Critique of Legal Order: Crime Control in Capitalist Society (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1974): 

Marxism is the one philosophy of our time that takes as its focus 
the oppression produced by a capitalist society. It is the one 
form of analysis that is historically specific and locates the 
problem of the age in the economic-class relations. A Marxian 
critique provides, most importantly, a form of thought that allows 
us to transcend in thought and action that kind of existence... 
Marxism is highly creative thought, open to the interpretations 

of each generation. And with the changes in capitalism itself, 
From industrial capitalism to advanced monopoly capitalism, new 
and critical readings of Marx are necessary. Critical thought 
rakes possible a new understanding of Marx in each age. Which 

is also to say, a new understanding of Marx makes critical thought 
possible. ({pp.14-15) 


The current assertion of Marxism in America has been greatly influenced by the fact that | 


only since World War II have many of Marx's writings been made available in english. 
Crucial in this respect has been the publication of translations of the Economic and Phil- 


osophic Manuscripts of 1844 which constituted Marx's first attempt to formulate a compre- 
ee ECS De Cll pO ler ena 


hensive critique of capitalist society. The most useful and readily available edition of 
this work is the paperback edited by Dirk S. Struik, New York: International Publishers, 
1964. In the often fragmentary analyses of these manuscripts, Marx addressed himself to the 


problem of the alienation of the individual in society more directly than in any of his sub- 
sequent works, 


In the face of the pervasive sense of alienation that has been experienced in the 
United States--particularly in the years since World War I|--these early writings of Marx 
have commanded a wide audience. Further, they have served to promote a fuller appreciation 
of Marx's later major work, the three volumes of Capital (New York: New World Paperbacks), 
not only as an analysis exposing the basis of the economic workings of capitalist society 
but as a critique of an exploitative social order that is necessarily repressive and alien- 


ating to the individual. Many of thnse attempting to interpret Marx in recent years have 
tried to identify stages in the deve opment of Marx's thought and even pinpoint exactly when 
he emancipated himself from the tradition of German idealism of which he initially was a 
Delmer. 
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However, with access to the english translations of Karl Marx's writings, we are now 
able to discern a fundamental continuity in the development of Marx's thought over time 
from the early expression of his views in essentially humanistic terms through his polem- 
ical writings to his later more systematic analyses of the political economy of capitalism. 
An appreciation of how Marx first dealt with the problem of alienation makes it possible to 
understand Capital as basically an extension of his original analysis of this problem, 
though in other terms and in a different context. Marx's point of departure in the 1844 
‘manuscripts was the identification of the relations within society which made it impossible 
for individuals to express the full capacity of their human nature, to recreate themselves 
by what he characterized as the humanization of nature and the naturalization of humanity. 
In Capital he started froma consideration of the category of a commodity in order to explain 
the role of money and surplus value in capitalist society; this, however, enabled him to re- 
turn to the theme of alienation. 


While Marx dealt with the problem of alienation at many levels, he never faltered in 
“his visualization of its ultimate source. Individuals alienate themselves by allowing the 
products of their labor to be separated from them and transformed into commodities. They 
'thereby lose control over what they themselves create. Through the process of exchange, 
work is debased into no more than a means of acquiring wealth. Each worker is forced to 
exchange the money received from selling his/her labor power for commodities produced by 
others. As production ceases to be a per- eS: 
sonal relationship among producers and be- : 
tween producer and product, it loses its al; ti 
human quality. When it is no longer a 1éna 10n 
‘personal relationship, production fails 

to express people's true needs. The de- 
personalization of human relations entails 
reification--the transformation of the 
relations between people into relations 
between things. With the extension of 
commodity production under capitalism, 
alienation becomes a universal and all- 
encompassing phenomenon. Private interest 
and profit constitute the only universal 
bond between people. In Marx's analysis, 
the inherent contradictions of capitalism 
and the inevitable and necessary conflict 
between the proletariat and the bourg- 
eoisie as the motivating force of his- 
torical change are in basic association 
with human alienation and its recognition. 


There is a rapidly growing bookshelf 
of works in english that explore, interpret, 
and elaborate upon Marx’s theory of alien- 
ation. Some of the most important are: 
Herbert Aptheker,ed., Marxism and Alien-~ 
ation: A Sym osium (New York: Humanities 
Press, 1965); Istvan Meszaros, Marx's 


Theory of Alienation (London: Merlin Press, 
1970); Bertell Ollman, Alienation: Marx's 
Concept of Man in Capitalist Society (Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1971); 

and Fritz Pappenheim, The Alienation of 


Modern Man (New York: Monthly Review Press, 


1968). 
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absolutely controlled by Socialists, will be hampered, crippled and restricted in ev- 

ery way possible. 

Nevertheless, reiterating the instrumental nature of the specific policies and the ultimate 
aim of socialized production, a model municipal program was adopted by the convention of 
Party delegates in 1912. Policy areas within the Socialist municipal program included labor 
measures, home rule, municipal ownership, city planning and housing, and public health. 

Labor measures included (1) eight hour day and trade union wages for all public employ- 
ment and contract work; (2) old age pension, accident insurance and sick benefits for all 
public employees; (3) police not to be used to break strikes; (4) inspection of factories by 
local authorities to improve sanitary conditions, lighting, ventilating, heating and to pro- 
tect the workers' safety; (5) establishment of employment bureaus and free legal aid; (6) 
the provision of work for the unemployed through the construction of model dwellings for 
workers, paving and maintaining streets, and the extension and maintenance of city parks and 
playgrounds. 

Home rule for cities stressed the rights of the city to (1) own and operate any and all 
public utilities; (2) engage in commercial enterprises of any and all kinds; (3) condemna- 
tion, both within and outside the city; (4) cooperate with one or more other cities in the 
ownership and management of public utilities; (5) issue bonds for the above purposes up to 
fifty percent of the assessed valuation, or to issue mortgage certificates against the ac- 
quired property (these certificates not to count against the bonded indebtedness of the city) 

Municipal ownership called for (1) the city to acquire, as rapidly as possible, own and 
operate its public utilities, especially street car systems, light, heat and power plants, 
docks, wharves, etc.; (2) the city to own and operate the slaughter houses, bakeries, coal 
and wood yards, ice plants, undertaking establishments, and crematories. 

City planning and housing programs included (1) the introduction of city planning to 
guide the development of cities along sanitary, economic, and attractive lines; (2) the city 
to secure the ownership of land, providing for plenty of open space, and erect model dwell- 
ings to be rented by the municipality at cost; (3) transportation facilities to prevent over- 
crowding in unsanitary tenements and the creation of slum districts. 

Public health measures included (1) inspection of food; (2) sanitary inspection; (3) — 
extension of hospital and free medical treatment; (4) creation of child welfare department — 
to combat prevailing mortality rate, with work centered on working class areas; (5) mainte- 
nance of an adequate system of public baths, parks, playgrounds, and gymnasiums. | 

According to the official Party view, such social, political, and economic policies at 
the municipal level as outlined above would have the effect of bettering the lives and 
strengthening the position of workers, while at the same time curbing the power and domina- 
tion of the capitalists. In this manner, '"...the evils of the modern system may be materi- 
ally relieved and their final disappearance may be hastened..." 


The Milwaukee Experience 


The Milwaukee Social Democrats first entered municipal elections in the spring of 1898. 
The platform they offered the Milwaukee voters was one of detailed reformism, including mu- 
nicipally-owned utilities, public work projects for the unemployed, free medical services 


_ and textbooks, and urban renewal through the substitution of recreation areas for slums. 


Subsequent modifications were effected in accordance with the Party's interest in courting 
the support of the small businessmen. It was felt that the middle class should not be al- 
ienated since often it was subject to as many external pressures and manipulations as the 
proletariate. 

The possibility of socialist inroads into the native middle class depended on external 
developments. In the first decade of this century, Milwaukee politics gave the Socialists 
a chance to encompass the middle class. The corruption and incompetence of the local Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties became blatently clear to voters during a period of national 
emphasis on municipal reform. Muckraking articles and the emphasis on honesty and effi- 
ciency in state legislation led Milwaukee voters to turn toward the third party as their 
best alternative. The Socialists’ increasing concern with local corruption and graft o- 
pened the way for a coalition, however ephemeral, with clean government partisans. 

A consisten underlying cause in the Milwaukee Socialists' growing success was its al- 
liance with the Federated Trades Council. There were Socialists within the FTC cautiously 
directing its political activities. Victor Berger, later to become a Socialist Representa- . 
tive from Wisconsin, headed his local of the Typographical Union, and his newspapers became, ¢ 
the voice of eanoen labor in Milwaukee. The planks of the Council's platform often 


matched those of the local socialists. After 1900, the close ties which had developed be- 
tween the two organizations were cemented into a permanent alliance. 

While the Party started slowly in the polls, it made steady gains. A factor in the 
growing vote was the Socialists' campaign techniques. A great deal of attention was direct- 
ed to the organization of districts for the dissemination of campaign literature. That the 
Socialists had to reach every Milwaukee household prior to an election was Party dogma. Dis- 
tribution was systematically managed block by block, and the Party boasted that it was able 
to saturate the city with 100,000 circulars in a twenty-four hour period. On Sundays pre- 


ceding an election, teams of men and boys would canvass the entire city, They would work 
from six to nine in the morning, so that each voter was greeted upon awakening with a cir- 
cular from the Social Democratic Party. Because Milwaukee was a multilingual] city, care had 


: 


to be taken to insure that the right piece of literature got into each household. The mate- 


rial was printed in English, German, and Polish; it was the burden of the campaign workers 


to know the language of every household. 


The painstaking organization of the Social Democratic Party, as well as the support of 
trade unions, led leaders to view victory as imminent. In February, 1910 the Social Demo- 
crats nominated the men who had proven to be their most successful candidates in the past. 
Emil Seidel, the Party's first alderman-at-large, was the nominee for mayor, Seidel was the 
son of German immigrants, able to campaign in both English and German, and a wood carver 
with direct knowledge of the life of the workingman. Berger and six other strong candidates 
ran for aldermen-at-large. The platform, reflecting the Party's experience in previous e- 
lections, stressed immediate demands, with a demand for home rule the number one plank. 

In his pre-election editorials, Berger stressed the fact that while it was clear that 
socialism could not be attained through the capture of one city, it was nevertheless nec- 
essary to begin within the municipal framework. He admitted that once in office, the Social 
Democrats would have to operate within existing laws; oppressive laws would be abolished as 
soon ag feasible but while they remained in effect, they would have to be enforced. He in- 


sisted that there was a genuine difference between the socialist candidates and others: 


"The Social Democrats aim at higher things than simply not to steal when they are in office.' 
Apparently Milwaukee voters believed that there would be a difference in the conduct of 


city government, for on April 6, 1910 the Social Democrats were triumphant in one of the 


largest pluralities ever recorded in that city. The Party not only elected Seidel mayor, 
but the entire ticket, including seven aldermen-at-large and two civil judges, was victor- 
ious. The Socialist city attorney, Daniel Hoan, elected that year, would later serve as 
mayor for an unprecedented twenty-four years. 

At the close of Seidel's only term as mayor, in 1914, the Party could hardly claim to 


| have aecomplished the bulk of its municipal program. Yet the Social Democrats attained four 


important goals. First, the Socialist administration had raised the salaries of municipal 
employees to union levels without bankrupting the city. Secondly, the administration pro- 
vided a friendly atmosphere for labor unions, assuring, for example, that all city docu- 


ments be printed by union workers. Thirdly, the orderly conduct of municipal government in 


Milwaukee convinced many Americans that "socialism" was not synonymous with "violent revo- 
lution." Lastly, and perhaps most importantly, the municipal reform promulgated by the So- 
cial Democrats did weaken the capitalists, as Berger had asserted they would, by breaking 
the cycle of graft and corruption in Milwaukee city government which had allowed both poli- 
ticians and businessmen to make enormous fortunes. 

The Socialist tradition in Milwaukee was at once radical and conservative: the Party 
members wanted to try new things, but only if the innovation did not cost too much. Many 
of the things they wanted to try proved to be impossible. Under the city's charter, they 
could not do much more than talk about public ownership and at the end of Milwaukee's So- 
cialist era the city did not own any public transport, municipal power plants or much of 
anything else. But Milwaukee did have a twenty-four year heritage of, and reputation for, 
good government. 
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BOYCOTT from Modesto, California, 
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In our last issue (BREAD & ROSES, 4-20-75), we included an article by Bob McMahon in 
which he critically examined the politics of Michael Harrington and the Democratic Socialist 
Organizing Committee (DSOC) from the perspective of the New American Movement (NAM) (see 
"Harrington's Reform Strategy: Some Comments and Criticisms"). McMahon's comments were 
in response to Harrington's brief visit to Chapel Hill to deliver the 1975 Weil Lecture 
("The Crisis of American Capitalism"), and to his remarks at an informal seminar for area 
socialists sponsored by BREAD & ROSES. Although McMahon acknowledged points of agreement 
between the more militant socialist tendencies of groups like NAM and the reform strategies 
of DSOC (e.g., both view the "sophisticated conservatism" of capitalists as a threat to and 
target of the efforts of the left), he noted major points of divergence as well. In partic- 
ular, he was critical of Harrington's commitment to work mainly through electoral and legis- 
lative channels within the Democratic Party and DSOC's rejection of the strategy of building 
a new national party of the left to coordinate the efforts of local activist groups. Argu- 
ing that a commitment to work within the Democratic Party undercuts the Paseo will to “9 
carry through a polarizing confrontation with "sophisticated conservatism", McMahon concludes: 
"we need to maintain an independent stance toward that Party if we are going to build the | 
kind of activist movement that the times require, and especially if we see that movement as 
the beginnings of an increasingly radical force in American politics." 

The members of BREAD & ROSES recognize the value of reasoned discussion and debate by 

| 


DSOC Responds to McMahon: A Letter from Jack Clark 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


socialists of various persuasions, and are happy to provide a forum for such exchanges. To 
this end, we are printing the following letter from Jack Clark, a staff member of DSOC. In 
it, he responds to several of the issues Bob McMahon raised in the article noted above. 
Further comments from our readers on these and other issues relating to the building of a 
socialist society, in general, and a socialist community in Chapel Hill, in particular, are 
welcomed. 


Bob McMahon is right: trying to explore differences in perspective between socialists } 
who tend toward the New American Movement and socialists who tend toward the Democratic 
Socialist Organizing Committee (like Bob, I'm speaking for myself not officially for the 
DSOC) is very difficult in a short space. I've been trying to come up with a comprehensive 
reply to some of his questions on Mike Harrington's outline of our strategy. I've given , 
that effort up for the time being in favor of raising a few issues and making some not neces- 
sarily connected remarks: 


= eee 


--On the issue of goals and means. 

Bob says that he's interested in the building of a "vigorous anti-corporate movement." 
That's my perspective, too. I don't think we need to exercise each other about whether 
we're really committed to that goal. We're both working toward this end, but with some 
differing approaches. 

And the questions about those approaches are quite legitimate. Bob raises the example 
of the anti-war movement. While he concedes that the movement's activity turned some people 
off, he argues that the militance of the movement paid off because a corps of activists was 
developed precisely through that militance. I think he's absolutely right about developing 
that activist core (though he's wrong about Mike Harrington opposing the mass marches). 
But for any movement, the question of developing that core of activists, while crucial, is 
only half the task. The other half involves building a majority movement--a movement with 
enough social weight to begin effecting the kinds of changes which give people a sense that 
their lives are improving and open the way to further, more radical change. 


--On the issue of seeking support from the liberal community for socialist goals. 

Harry Boyte pointed out in a recent Progressive article that the ability of groups like 
DSOC and NAM to speak to each other, to discuss and debate differences fraternally, is a 
very good sign for the Left. I agree, and I think that Bob McMahon's thoughtful and serious 
response to Mike Harrington's strategy is another indication of that very EEA trend. 
But I want to see us go further. In building that anti- corporate movement, we're going to 
need help and support from people who don't share our socialist assumptions, the people who 
make up the only mass movement for social change now extant: liberals. In the deepening | 
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crisis, there is a grave danger (already realized in too many places) that liberals will 
turn to the Right, to either sophisticated or crude conservatism. We don't have to accept 
that trend, but I think the most effective way to fight it is to join with those already 
in the liberal community (like the labor unions) who are resisting it. And for those lib- 
erals who are becoming enchanted with the likes of Jerry Brown, we can take them on in 
their own terms. It's simply not true that the government has thrown money away trying to 
solve our social problems. In fact, spending to create jobs, end poverty, provide health 
care and address our other social needs has been niggardly. And there is no reason why : 
we should scale down government efforts and leave capital for private investment given the 
}private sector's record in both creating and trying to solve problems. I'm for fighting 
from inside the liberal community on these issues because for the time being that's where 
the alternative is being posed. For 1975 and 1976, that's where the choices lay. 


--On the issue of leadership in the Democratic Party. 

Bob asserts that the Meany/Jackson wing is dominant in the Democratic Party. I don't 
know where his information comes from, but my very serious judgment is that he's wrong. 
That certainly wasn't the picture at the 1974 mini-convention. Since Meany's been given to 
saying that he is not of the Democratic Party recently, he evidently doesn't feel that way. 
And my prediction is that Scoop Jackson's campaign will make Ed Muskie look like a good 
candidate. The issue of who's dominant in the Democratic Party is pretty complex right now. 
It's in flux and will be resolved in large part by the '76 convention and election. 


--On the issue of reform-electoral and revolutionary-organizing strategies. 

On the efficacy of a new party on the Left, I simply disagree with Bob. Since the ques- 
tions currently plaguing us will be resolved politically in some fashion in this decade, I 
think the business of the Left is to influence how they're resolved. Some kind of health 
care system will be instituted by the end of this decade. My inclination is to fight for 
the best health care system we can get right now, trying to make sure that its inevitable 
inadequacies open up the debate toward genuinely socialized medicine. It wouldn't have to 
be that way, but right now I think the dominant tendency in a new party of the Left would be 
to stay out of that current debate and simply pose the issue of socialized medicine. In my 
view, such an approach will only exacerbate the isolation the Left has suffered for too long. 

Thus, there may well be serious divisions between my conception of a socialist society 
and Bob McMahon's. Specifically, we may have quite different conceptions of the road to 
power. Those are differences which I'd like to see discussed, debated and defined. One of 
the weaknesses of socialist theory in recent times has been fuzziness on those ideas and on 
the vision of just what kind of society we want to achieve. But in the immediate discussion 
of tactics and strategy, I'm not sure that we have so many differences. Working at the 
electoral reform level does pose real difficulties; Bob is absolutely right there. But so 
does working at the level of community organization, and for some of the same reasons. The 
point is that there is no necessary conflict between the two. In fact, they complement each 
other quite well (as the more politicized unions found out a long time ago). The larger Left 
movement we're all striving for will have to be big enough for both approaches. 


-Jack Clark 


IN REVIEWING THE BUDGET SIRE, 
I FIND YOU HAVE ALLOCATED © 
BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE AND 
NOT ONE CENT FOR THE FoOoR 


Even before the recent assassination attempts the discussion of guns, their posses- 
sion and regulation, had reached a new dimension of polemics. On the one hand we have the 
familiar shrill defense of the NRA-dominated gun lobby obstinately fighting any extension 
of new regulation on a highly individualized interpretation of the Bill of Rights, the 
Frontier Spirit, and the principle of the inviolability of private property. On the other 
hand, the liberal reformists piously maintain that if we can only be rid of guns the level 
of contemporary violence would inevitably be lowered. The media, taking its cue from the 
latter group, has perhaps simplified and sentimentalized the opposition with several rec- 
ent TV specials, e.g. NBC's "The Saturday Night Special" and CBS's "The Guns of Autumn"). 
I think it is time for radicals to speak on this issue, to come out of the closet if you 
will on the question of guns and their relation to contemporary violence. 

I am troubled by many of the assumptions inherent in recent anti-gun propaganda. More 
over, I think some of these misgivings are rooted in my own interpretation of the American | 
radical tradition. It is quite apparent that the liberal Establishment feels pressured by | 
rising crime rates, has a strong bias against firearms, and has a desire to enact tighter 
legislative controls. Some further legislation may well be necessary, but I think it is 


important that legislative attitudes be scrutinized and that some form of radical critique 


be established. For example, most anti-gun pressure today is urban-centered and bred upon | 
the very understandable fear of the jungle habitat that our cities have become. When li- 
berals win the support for tough gun laws from most of the metropolitan police chiefs it is 
time, I think, to be skeptical. Guns can be, and often are, instruments of death in our 


cities; however, the urban crisis itself is part of a larger question of societal violence 
and the state. of armed warfare that exists in American cities is perhaps an inevitable con- 


comitant. The question is less the availability of guns, but rather a society so full of 
contradictions and tensions that violence is a way of life; in short, guns are but one 
slice of a much larger scene of violence. The contemporary urban environment is far more 


violent than Dodge City ever was. The Establishment, then as now, prefers the strong Mar- 


shall Dillon with six-shooter to outgun "the bad guys" in the name of property, law and or-) 


der, but the real problems, or even the hard questions, are easily ignored. The lumpenpro- 
letariat will lose their Saturday Night Specials but meanwhile the police will continue to 
use dum-dum bullets in their 357 magnums and better organize their SWAT teams. The war wil. 
remain; the tragedies will continue. What seems a meaningful liberal reform--tighter con- 
trol--may well aid only the ruling class and serve simply to make people more powerless in | 


the face of greater societal oppression. 


It is in this context of powerlessness that we might examine the question in histori- | 


cal terms. Only the NRA speaks of "our American Heritage" and the "Right to Bear Arms." 


But their words (editorialized in The American Rifleman) are largely rhetorical, the views 
of the conservative bourgeoisie, and by now dull as ditchwater. (Gun magazines are perhaps 
more interesting in their unabashed hysteria and in the blatant pandering of manufacturers © 
to the fears of gun owning males: "They are gonna take away your guns, buddy, so buy more 


while you still can and hide "em under the bed!") However, I think liberal critics make 


false historical assumptions too. For example, they often compare America and its violence 
with less heavily armed European countries. This is, I believe, dubious because the Europ-, 
ean tradition is based on a reactionary social and political history. In the British Isles, 
to use but one instance, shooting and hunting were almost entirely an aristocratic preserve: 


the gentry owned the lands, had legal right to game, and used their weapons to pursue them. 
It is largely true today--the deerstalker cap, double barrel gun, shooting sherry and all 
the rest are still symbols of the English gentleman at leisure. Since the working class 


| 
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was either hanged or transported for poaching and gun carrying, they found it necessary and 


prudent to confine their marksmanship to the dart board. (Even the 19th century middle 
class was excluded from the sport of the elite and invented trap Bh Go be as an affluent 
way to circumvent this monopoly). 

There is also a more ominous historical consideration which is explicitly political. 
For centuries authoritarian European governments feared popular revolutions and thus sys- 
tematically disarmed working people leaving firearms in the hands of the military and the 
upper classes, It was perhaps most thorough in Ireland where Irish revolutionaries were 
dependent on the vicissitudes of French frigates, German submarines and other means of 
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snuggling to arm themselves against their oppressors. 
world--including much of western Europe--it would be foolhardy for working people or ra- 
‘dicals of any class to depend on the armed might of their government for protection. Con- 
sequently the possession of firearms is still largely clandestine. 
. If we have guns bulging out from under our beds in the United States it is in part due 
to the absence of these European social and political attitudes. While shooting and hun- 
ting may still be a pretty well heeled sport, it nonetheless has a significant place in the 
lives of ordinary folks, especially in certain regions like the South where it remains a 
strong tradition. In Nate Shaw's autobiography, All God's Dangers, we learn something about 
the importance of guns for a black sharecropper who used them in hunting game and also as a 
means of protection against a society always ready to crush him. The book ends with old 
Nate's fusillade of affirmation and personal pride: 
: I been having that gun (the revolver he used in 

the shootout with the union-busting sheriffs) 

more than fifty long years. Now I don't love 

to shoot around and be shootin, but I shoots 

it sometimes just to see if it will yet answer 

me. 1 come out my house and stand on the brick 

doorstep and throw it to the air--I never shoot 

it straight along. I throw it to the air and 

ask it for all six shots. Count en just like a 

newborn baby: Yaw Yaw Yaw Yaw Yaw Yaw. 
Many left groups, and even socialists like the Democratic Socialist Organizing Commit- 
Cee, seem to support anti-gun legislation. This is perhaps to be expected since most of 
us came to political maturity during the 1960's when non-violent demonstration was the hall- 
mark of our protest against institutionalized violence either in the South or in Indochina. 
Jnlike Nate Shaw, most of us were white, city-bred, educated, non-violent in ideology and 
sensibility, and as a result, far removed from the threat of personal brutality that was a 
‘bart of some struggles of the past. Chicago and Kent State were bad enough, but even they 
were different than the more pre-meditated armed confrontations of a generation ago at Gas- 
Conia or Wilder. I do not suggest here that the non-violent Strategies of the 60's were 
vrong, nor do I romanticize past labor struggles (which rarely saw much leftwing violence), 
yut I believe rather that our immediate history may distort our perspective on the issue of 
zuns in our society. 

Any meaningful discussion of violence must go beyond the mere possession of firearms. 

flowever, I think it is still legitimate for radicals to advocate sensible ownership and 
y0ssession of guns. Some socialist countries--notably Cuba and China--allow citizens to 


Even today in many areas of the 


lave arms and encourage that they know how to use then. (It is interesting, however, to 

10te that this is not the case in Russia). [In our society it is also legitimate to own fire- 
irms for one's self-defense, and radicals perhaps more than most have reason to doubt the 
yenevolence of the local police as their protectors. This is not to be apocalyptic. » Le te 


mly to say that self-defense ought to be a basic right that we do not shy away from due to 


whatever past association witn non-violent political movements. (for example, lL think women | 


should not be subject to the real and psychological terror in their own homes of assault and 
rape; home possession and some rudimentary knowledge of the operation of a firearm might do 
much to lesses their fear). Furthermore, I believe radicals need to be conscious of the 
fact that if additional gun regulation is enacted that it not be arrogant and mindless of 
American traditions and folkways. We should be aware of the importance of hunting and gun 
ownership in the lives of many people--from black sharecroppers to "the good ole boys" them- 
selves. We should also realize that it is the hunter, rich and poor, who often has a very 


real--albeit perhaps too self-interested--concern for land and wildlife conservation. (Iron-) 


ically, it is the sophisticated urban liberal who would be the first to sneer at the late 
Walt Disney's political views, but share many of the latter's sentimental ideas about wild- 
life). Perhaps we would do better to join the folks on a Saturday afternoon in a stubbled 
Carolina cornfield shootin’ doves than to sit horror-struck in front of the television 
watching the evils of hunting or "Saturday Night Specials." At the very least the whole 
question needs further discussion. I hope our readers will add to it in future issues of 
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The National Organization of Women has named Wednesday, October 29, 19/5 as a 
General Strike Day for women across the country. All women, it is hoped, will remain 
away from their jobs on this day in a gesture of support for sister-workers, and as a 
reminder of the strength and significance of the women's work force in America. The 
BREAD & ROSES collective supports this symbolic effort, and will await with interest the 
response of the local women's community. 


On October 16, 1859, John Brown and 21 others attacked Harper's Ferry, Va. arsenal. 
We commenorate this event with today's publishing date of BREAD & ROSES. 


BREAD & ROSES is written, edited and produced through the collective efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Pat Faherty, Ray Faherty, Larry Kessler, Emil 

Malizia, Donna Parmelee, Conrad Seipp, Tony Thomas and James Wessman. We welcome com- 
ments, critiques and contributions for future issues. News of organizations and meet- 
ings of interest to our readers is also solicited. Contact BREAD & ROSES, P.O. Box 517 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. For mail subscriptions, send $2 to BREAD & ROSES. ,; 


Distribution outlets: 
Carolina Coffee Shop 
Carolina Union Information Desk 
Cat's Cradle 

Community Bookstore 

Fish Camp 

Three Guys 

Wildflower Kitchen 
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RADICALIZING THE BICENTENNIAL 


How should socialists relate to the im- 
portant issues raised by the American Bicen- 
tennial? It is a question that members of 


the BREAD & ROSES collective feel must be 


addressed squarely in the hopes that people 
everywhere can respond appropriately to the 
celebration of the 200th birthday of the 
American revolution. A radical posture has 
many dimensions--few of which have been ad- 
equately articulated--and they must neces- 
sarily embrace profound economic, histori- 
cal and cultural re-interpretations of our 
past, present and future. 

It is obvious to many, for example, 
that the Bicentennial is a "Buy-centennial", 
one that is aimed at increasing consumption 
of numerous frivolous commodities. In this 
respect the Buy-centennial is conveniently 
timed to stimulate sales in the wake of a 
capitalist economic crisis resulting from 
the incompatibility of social production 
and its private appropriation. There may 
be guided tours of famous revolutionary bat- 
tle sites in Alaska, and we've been told 
that you can purchase a ceramic of old Ben 
Franklin with an alarm clock in his navel! 

This economic exploitation of the re- 
volutionary event is predictable enough, 
but a more serious issue in terms of the 
American conscience is historical. Mere 
indignation will not prevent the political 
and industrial elites from consolidating 
their control of our minds by forcing their 
interpretation upon us of the principles of 
our "free" society. As socialists, we wish 
to encourage everyone to resist the ideolog- 
ical domination of these elites and to join 
us in a demand for an honest perspective on 
our heritage and social history. In fact, 
people recite their history as a social act 
to affect the social system of the present 


RESISTANCE AND REBELLION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


We are about to be inundated by Bi-cen- 
tennial celebrations, most of which will 
focus on the deeds of colonial and revolu- 
tionary elites, and the more obscene Buy- 
centennial appeals. While capitalist Amer- 
ica revels in and profits off the past, we 
should try to recall another tradition of 
the revolutionary period--the resistance 
and rebellion of the poor and powerless in 
our society. 

We need not travel far for an example. 

A short twenty-minute drive to Hillsborough 
will reveal a commemorative plaque that reads: 
"On this spot were hanged by order of a Tory 
Court, June 19, 1771, Merrill, Messer, Matter, 
Pugh, and two other Regulators." The story 
behind this tragic event provides a concrete 
and dramatic example of a popular struggle 
against oppression that dominated Orange 
County history between 1765 and 1771. 

Put in simplest terms, the Regulators 
were back country people in revolt against 
the planter aristocracy and centralized 
royal government located in the eastern 
counties. Orange County was on the edge of 
the frontier in 1750 but soon thereafter its 
population, consisting largely of Scotch-Irish 
small farmers, rapidly grew in numbers and by 
the mid-1760's there were more taxable persons 
in Orange than in the five largest eastern 
counties. As a result, the back country was 
over-taxed and under-represented: there were 
two representatives from Orange and twenty- 
five from the above mentioned eastern areas. 
Furthermore, local government was controlled 
by the eastern establishment: justices, sher- 
iffs, and all civil officials were appointed 
by the royal governor in New Bern. Not a 
single local official was chosen by popular 
vote, and natives resented the foreign dom- 
ination of local administration by the 
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despite the false objectivity of pontificating professional historians who would serve 
up the truth on a silver platter. History is not as the past was, but as it truly is. 
By all standards, the Bicentennial is a time to reassess our past; no other social event | 
of our lifetime affords an equal opportunity to determine what America is. Nancy Pagano's | 
piece outlines some local opportunities for such a reassessment. 

There are many issues of the people's Bicentennial that socialists must articulate, 
in order to overcome the alienation inherent in being separated from our past, due to 
the distorted images projected by corporate and governmental officials. There are two 
issues we believe are most important and require careful consideration. First, we must 
embrace the fact that the American Republic arose out of a minority revolution. The 
former colonies threw off the yoke of foreign domination to chart a course of social 
development that would have been impossible without a revolutionary break with the past. 
The actions of the leadership of this revolutionary minority - Jefferson, Sam Adams, 
Franklin, and others, were based on a willingness to confront an uncertain, discontinuous 
future with hope, rather than accept predictable continuity with a repressive past. 

We could view the American Revolution as a series of heroic acts of certain individuals, 
but significantly more can be learned, we think, by considering the social conditions 
that made revolution a necessary response to the colonial character of American scciety 
in the context of a rising world economy. The article about the Regulators places this 
idea in a local context. | 

In the second place we also must appreciate the contradictory nature of our origins. 
A white-settler community largely eliminated a native population of American Indians 
and enslaved a population of Africans while rebelling against Mercantilistic England 
in the name of the inalienable rights of its citizens. How do native Americans relate 
to the Bicentennial? Dean Suagee takes up this question in his article. Will only 
three-fifths of the black population (their status in our original constitution) cele- 
brate this event? What about Puerto Ricans, whose claim for independence in 1975 before 
the United Nations bears so close a resemblance to that of the American colonies 2060 
years ago? Furthermore, how do working people whose role in our past has been so im- 
portant, yet neglected, legitimately celebrate the birth of our Republic. 

These questions suggest a posture for socialists who seek to understand toth the 
positive and negative aspects of our past. We must reject indignantly the elitist 
bullshit about the Bicentennial which will be so plentiful, pursue-a careful and honest 
Study and reinterpretation of the American heritage, and devise strategies for our 
lives in the present that will lead to an alternative course for the future. 
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PATRIOTIC GORE: 
A NATIVE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE BICENTENNIAL 


Our nation was born in genocide when it embraced the doctrine that the 
original American, the Indian, was an inferior race. From the sixteenth 
century forward blood flowed in battles over racial Supremacy. .. . Our 
literature, our films‘, our drama, our folklore all exalt it. Our children 
are still taught to respect the violence which reduced a red--skinned 
people of an earlier culture into a few fragmented groups herded into 
impoverished reservations. 

--the autobiography of Malcolm xX 


The Bicentennial is a celebration of historical events. If it is to have any mean- 
ing or relevance for today, or provide any insight for the kind of life we build for 
tomorrow, there must be a reexamination of American history which is forthright and hon- 
est. In order to eradicate the lies and racism of the popular culture, the American 
people will need to learn some of the truth about the struggle of the indigenous people 
of this land to resist the invasion of people of an alien culture. There should be no 
escape from the fact that this invasion was carried out in a manner best described by 
terms which the history books usually reserve for the Indians: barbarous, savage, un- 
civilized. 

Perhaps we should begin with a chapter from the Revolution, one that not many peo- 
ple know but one that should most surely not be missed--the Catawba Indians of South 
Carolina. The Catawbas, like many tribes, entered into treaties with the British Crown. 
By the Treaty of Augusta, 1973, a reservation was guaranteed to them which was surveyed 
the following year. When the Revolution began, several tribes, feeling committed by 
their treaty obligations, fought with the British. But the Catawbas had friendly rela- 
tions with their non-Indian neighbors in South Carolina and joined with them in their 
struggle for liberty. The story for the Bicentennial audience should also tell how, 
over the ensuing fifty years, the people of South Carolina cheated them out of their 
land, culminating in the Treaty of Nation Ford, 1840, a violation of federal law. The 
Catawbas are still living as Indians near Rock Hill, S.C. 

In order to help with the re-education process, a letter printed in Akwesasne Notes 
suggests a few exhibits for the Bicentennial: the treaties; the ropes used to hang the 
38 Santee Sioux in Mankato, Minnesota, in 1862; the kettle used to boil the skin off the 
head of Mangus Colorado, the Apache patriot; a small pox blanket; the bayonet used to 
murder Crazy Horse; one of the howitzers used at Wounded Knee, 1890; the rifle used to 
kill Richard Oakes in 1972; a whiskey barrel used in the negotiation of treaties; and 
tables of vital statistics, life expectancies, etc. for Indian people today. 

History books could also truthfully tell the stories of such patriotic leaders as 
fiiawatha, King Phillip, Pope, Pontiac, Tecumseh, Osceola, Black Hawk, Crazy Horse, Sitting 
Bull, Chief Joseph, Cochise and Geronimo. 

As analysis of government policies such as removal, allotment and termination will 
show, there are characteristics of an Indian way of life which will not go away and which 
America would be well-advised to learn from. One is a respect for our Mother Earth. This 
has many manifestations; one which has been a central part of the conflict from the be- 
ginning is the inability of the Europeans to see the value of holding land in common. 
Another lesson for America is the benefits of tribalism. These include benefits to the 
individual--security rather than alienation--and benefits to the larger society. It's 
like LaDonna Harris (a candidate for First Lady in 1976) says: "As a Comanche, if I 
didn't do what I individually had the power and strength to do, then I wasn't living up 
to what I should be doing as a member of the tribe." 

All of this is not to say that Indian people will not be celebrating in 1976. One 
event in particular that will be celebrated is the one-hundredth anniversary of a famous 
victory in the struggle of native people to resist the invasion of the Europeans in 
their genocidal and ecocidal war for the conquest of the Great Plains--June 25, 1976, is 
the Centennial celebration of the Battle of the Little Bighorn. 
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--Dean B. Suagee, a Cherokee member of Carolina Indian Circle 


BOOKSHELF: 


BERTELL OLLMAN 


Alienation 


MAR X¢S, CONCGE Ri hOING GE 
MAN IN CAPITALIST 
SOGINE ING 


In the last issue of Bread & Roses, we cited several references that are part of the 
rapidly growing bookshelf of works in English that explore, interpret and elaborate 
upon Marx's theory of alienation. One recent study that is certain to prove of excep-. 
tional value, both to advanced students of Marxism as well as to those who are intro- 
ducing themselves to this body of thought, is Bertell Ollman's Alienation: Marx's 
Conception of Man in Capitalist Society (London: Cambridge University Press, 19/1, 
$4.95 paper). While this book provides a comprehensive and far-reaching account of 
Marx's treatment of the subject of alienation, it also is something more. It is a 
penetrating, insightful and often highly original analysis of how Marx confronted in- 
tellectually and dealt with reality in general. Thus the book is divided into three 
parts: the first part provides an introduction to the philosophy of Marxism, the se- 
cond treats Marx's conception of human nature and the third is devoted to Marx's theory 
of alienation. 

Ollman begins with a discussion of the unending interpretations and re-interpreta-— 
tions of what Marx "really meant." He sensibly argues that Marx cannot be understood 
as a theorist unless his methodology is understood. That methodology is outlined in 
Marx's philosophy of internal relations, according to which Marx conceived of things 
as Relations (i.e., factors or structures united in social relationships), upon which 
Marx constructed his theory of causality in history and his notions of dialectic and 
contradiction. Marx's philosophy of internal relations permitted him to achieve a 
balance between accepting the reality of the external world (his materialism) and hold- 
ing that human thought is responsible for the forms through which we understand the 
world (his dialectic). After one reads this first part of the book, many seemingly 
fuzzy Marxian concepts are clarified by an understanding of the philosophical forms 
used by Marx. For example, the much misunderstood term "dialectic" is presented by 
Ollman as an "outlook" which enabled Marx to use abstractions without losing sight of 
the fact that they are internally related to the composite explanation he attempted to 
construct with them. The SUES also indicate the futility of using ic as 
a tool for approaching Marx's thought. 

With these logical foundations established, Ollman proceeds to Marx's views of human 
nature, especially his powers and needs. That a human seeks to fulfill his powers-in 
objects outside his own body means that there exists an internal relation between man 
and his objects. Through a synthetic treatment of many of Marx's works, Ollman con- 
structs an image of human/communist society that acts both as a projection of a quali- 
tatively improved secular future and as a basis for criticizing the status quo. 


Next Ollman discusses the role that the subject of alienation plays in the body of 
Marx's thought. Essentially, alienation represents the difference between potential 
human nature and the condition of humans in capitalist society. Alienated people are 
separated from one another, from their work, from the products that they create, from 
nature and from themselves. These forms of alienation, when treated at a societal le- 
vel, suggest a critical and penetrating theory of social relations which Ollman articu- 
lates for social classes, the state and religion. This overview of Marx's social 
theory should be appreciated not as a closed system of abstract thought but as a theory 
which awaits the concrete application by social groups who seek to improve the quality 


of social relations. 
This is not an easy book to read. Rather, it is 


one which warrants reflection. It should be studied 
along with the reading--and the rereading--of the 
writings of Marx and Engels from which it draws. 
Those who want to understand Marxism or make use of 
that body of thought in their own work and daily 
lives will be rewarded by the time and effort they 
devote to this book. The importance of Ollman's 
study is not merely the heightened appreciation and 
the clarification of its subject that if offers. 

The understanding it generates emerges as a force- 
able appeal for action to surmount the critical 
problem with which it deals--as represented on the 
cover of Ollman's book, an 1842 cartoon of Marx as 
Prometheus tied to a printing press with a Prussian 
eagle eating at his liver--a problem that "rivets 
the labourer to capital more firmly than the wedges 
of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock'' (Marx, Capital). 


AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM RE-EXAMINES BICENTENNIAL PRINCIPLES 


According to an anonymous broadside circulated in 1773, "every good citizen will 
be inclined from duty as well as interest to love his country, and) to be, zealous in ad= 
vancing its welfare. 'Tis tc the exertion of the common good, that he owes the secur- 
ity of his life and property; and he will of course feel himself under an obligation of 
contributing his share to the promotion of public happiness. The man who makes the 
general interest of the society, of which he is a member, the prevailing objects of his 
action, justly merits the honorable title of patriot." 

How can one today merit the "honorable title of patriot" when the powerful seem to 
turn aside from the general interest of society and those lacking power are paralyzed 
by cynicism or despair? With faith in the past, hope for the future, and love for our 
fellow citizens, we can make a beginning. The bicentennial years (1976-1989) provide 
an opportunity for citizens to study the history of the "unalienable rights" with which 
we believe we are endowed and to evaluate their force and presence in our lives today. 
According to the historian Carl Becker, the theoretical basis of American society re- 
quires clarification: "To revere the founding fathers is all very well, but it would be 
better if we followed their example by re-examining the fundamental human rights and 
the economic and political institutions best suited to secure them." 

A patriot does not merely resurrect a discrete event from the past, wave it around 
for a day, then fold it carefully and lay it in its sepulcre for another year. The 
patriot applies the standard of the general interest of society to his actions; he wil- 
lingly views what he does in the light of the general welfare. If we begin to use the 
bicentennial era for a re-examination of basic principles, perhaps those who view the 
general welfare as an antique conceit can be lured to join in a thoughtful examination 
of America's theory of itself as a nation. This can be done by individual study or 
group discussion, by debate, or by action to redress wrongs. Perhaps even the fellow- 
ship of merely celebrating together can create an atmosphere in which serious ques-— 
tions can be raised. 

Deepened understanding of our present position, and action to better that position 
if need be, are goals of private study and group dialogue during the bicentennial years. 
The Chapel Hill Bicentennial Commission is Sponsoring the American Issues Forum to en- 
courage examination of issues fundamental to the development and future of American 
society. A series of public forums, addressing each of nine monthly topics, began in 
September. Several group discussions of the topics have been held, and more are plan- 
ned. Topics during the fall were "A Nation of Nations" on the American ethnic char- 
acter; "The Land of Plenty" on the use of land and natural resources; and "Certain Unal- 
ienable Rights" on fundamental individual freedoms. 

The topic for December, "A More Perfect Union," looks at our representative form 
of government. In January, "Working in America" will explore the work ethic, the labor 
force, the welfare state, and leisure time. During February, "Business in America" will 
open up discussion of private enterprise, controlling the economy, corporate advertis-— 
ing, and empire-building. America's role in the world will be examined during March, 
growing up in America during April, and life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness dur- 
ing May. A listing of topics and questions and suggestions for reading, films, and 
group discussion are available in the Chapel Hill Public Library. 


Nancy Reynolds Pagano 
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CHAPEL HILL BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Membership Projects 
Ida H. Friday, Chairperson Bike Trails (Dave Otto) 
Bill Heriford, Vice-chairperson American Issues Forum (Nancy Pagano) 


John Lemke, Information 


Newsletter on Town Government (Phil Green) 
_* Thorpe, Finance Restoration of Law OFfice, Franklin St. 
Zora Rashkis, Schools and Youth (Tom Kenan) 
Tom Kenan, Heritage Bicentennial Ball (Joel Carter) 
Joel Carter, Festivals Colonial Arts Fair (Joel Carter) 
Nancy Pagano, Horizons International Youth Soccer Tournament, July 1976 
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(Joel Carter) 


| The annual Freedom Day Celebration, in observance of the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
sponsored by the Black Ministerial Alliance, will be held in Chapel Hill, at the First 
Baptist Church, on January 1, 1976. 


Anyone interested in participating in any commission project or other possible projects 
is urged to contact any member of the commission. 


"Courthouse Ring of the Sheriff and his Bums". 

In the eighteenth century tradition, government was both corrupt and inefficient, 
and many people held multiple offices. For example, Edmund Fanning, the most hated man in 
Orange County during this period, was a New Yorker, a graduate of Yale, a personal friend 
of Governor Tryon, and as a lawyer held offices as assemblyman, register of deeds, judge of 
the court, and colonel in the militia. One Regulator poem is a characterization of this 
kind of "foreign adventurer" in pursuit of personal gain: 


When Fanning first to Orange came 

He looked both pale and wan, 

An old patched coat upon his back, 

An old mare he rode on. 

Both man and mare warn't worth five pounds 
As I've often been told; 

But by his civil robberies 

He's laced his coat with gold. 


Fanning and the other royal rogues were bad enough. However, the flashpan in Orange 
County and most of the back country was the construction of the Governor's Palace in New 
Bern (1767-1770). Folks around here didn't appreciate expensive Georgian architecture--— 
knowing they would never see nor control it--which was to be built moreover with funds 
collected by a regressive head tax. One farmer ceclared that "a man that is worth 10,000 
pounds pays no more than a poor back settler that has nothing but the labor of his hands 
to depend on fcr his daily support", and another said "we want no such hceuse, nor will we 
pay for it". A group of several hundred Regulators threatened_the Hillsborough sheriff 
"that if he shoulc distrain /seize for non-payment of the levy/ on them for their lives 
that they would abuse him and kill any person that should distrain for their lives". 

However, the back country militants did not resort to violence initially. They 
sought instead to "regulate" their grievances by submitting formal petitions to the royal 
assembly. Local meetings were held to draw up a series of "Regulator Advertisements" 

(as the petitions were called), but Fanning branded these meetings "insurrections" and in 
March, 1768, distrained the horse, saddle and bridle of one Regulator for non-payment 

of the poll tax. In early April,about seventy Regulators marched to Hillsborough, re- 
covered the said horse, and filled Fanning's roof with bullet holes. After some con- 
fusion and an abortive attempt to have a hearing with Tryon, the miJitia was called out. 
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Several Regulators were rounded up, tried, and convicted, but Tryon "out of compassion tc 
the misguided multitude" pardoned the offenders in 1769. | | 

This did net, however, placate the Regulators. Regulator representatives were solidly 
returned to the legislature from all the back country areas in the elections of 1769. 
Local organizing and arming continuea. A dramatic crisis occurred in September 1//C with | 
the "Hillsborough Riots". when Regulators refused to accept official judicial opinion, and |! 
chased and pummelled Fanning down the streets of Hillsborough until he found safety in a | 
local store. The next day the Regulators tried their own cases in briefs filled with sar- |) 
casm and profanity, wrecked Fanning's house, and declared him an outlaw. i 

Tryon had his fill of the Regulators and in early January, 1/71, had the assembly q 
pass the "Bloody Johnstone Act", which in effect declared all Regulators outlaws to be : 
shot on sight. To enforce this he appointed a Special Court and called out the militia-- i 
1500 strong--to deal with the rebellion. At the head of his army, Tryon met the 2000 
Regulators at the Battle of Alamance on May 16, 1771. In a two-hour pitched battle, nine 
men on each side were killed, but the Regulators were dispersed. Twelve Reguletcrs were 
tried for treason, six received pardons, but six were hanged in Hillsborough. . 

The Battle of Alamance and its aftermath destroyed the Pegulator movement in North 
Carolina. Many Regulator families fled further westward into the Tennessee frontier, 
while others submitted te royal authority an d received clemency. But the cause for which | 
they fought and died, political and economic justice for the back ccuntry, continued . 
into the post-Revolution period and even found its counterparts in other colonies. 

In the Regulators, we have a more authentic legacy of revolutionary activity in 
Orange County than romanticized stories about Colonel Davie resting for a drink under an 
inviting poplar on top of the hill, or the colonial greats who dined at the Hills- 
borough tavern. Real political and economic grievances rent the social fabric in 
colonial North Carolina and throughout the colonies. The social tensions in fact have | 
intensified in the past two hundred years. No amount of official Bi-centennial lore can 
eradicate past struggles and the grievances that caused them, nor should it blur our 
awareness of the historical links between past and present movements of resistance. 


BREAD & ROSES is written, edited and produced through the collective efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Pat Faherty, Ray Faherty, Larry Kessler, Emil 
Malizia, Donna Parmelee, Conrad Seipp, Tony Thomas. and James Wessman. We welcome com- 
ments, critiques and contributions for future issues. News of organizations and meet- 
ings of interest to our readers is also solicited. Contact BREAD & ROSES, P.0., Bowe. | 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. For mail subscriptions, send $2 to BREAD & ROSES. 


Distribution outlets: 
Carolina Coffee Shop 


Carolina Union Information Desk 
Community Bookstore 

Fish Camp 

Three Guys 

Wildflower Kitchen 
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HUMANIZING MEDICINE: PEOPLE'S ALLIANCE FOR 
A SOCIALIST CRITIQUE A COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 
The American Medical Empire is a scan- A new political group in North Caro- 
dal. It is a parody of what every American lina, and the name is a mouthful. Not the 
knows is his or her basic right--the right first ambitious attempt to establish an in- 
to humane, efficient, democratic and eco- dependent, progressive, and broad-based 
nomical health care. Why are we so far from organization. What distinguishes the 
this goal when we spend about $120 billion People's Alliance (PACC) from earlier efforts 
or 8 1/2% of the total G.N.P. (about one by the Left in this state and the country? 
month's salary from each worker) and when Can the People's Alliance break the cycle 
we are known worldwide for our technical ex- among progressive organizations of exciting 
_pertise and research capabilities? Who is initial organizing successes, growing pains, 


to blame: government health 
planners, the megalomaniacal 
MeMeAws all those slick Dr. 
Kildare's on the make with 
their "partnerships" and "Pro- 
fessional Buildings" who com- 
manded an average salary in 
1973 of $50,000? Of course 
there are no easy answers, yet 
we must be prepared to look 
beyond our legitimate rage, 
our daily frustrations and anx- 


financial troubles, followed all 
too often by schism and eventual 
dissolution? Perhaps that's a 
gloomy start, but it's the riddle 
that the organizers of PACC have 
set about to solve. 

The qualities of People's 
Alliance as an organization which 
lend it a unique and hopeful char- 
aeler are.ol two kinds. First, 
the serious attempt by PACC's or- 
ganizers to place the organization 


ieties, even beyond the current within the American Populist Tra- 
spate of well-meaning liberal reformism. dition. That is, to reclaim the history of 
Any socialist critique must be systemic in popular insurgency of the 1880's and 1890's 
its analysis and compelling in its call to as an important tool for organizing both 
action. If it is not, the health care Levi- within the organization, and in communities 
athan will continue to exploit our bodies, and the state as a populist organization. 
rob our purses and destroy our spirit as it Second, the commitment by People's Alli- 
lumbers aimlessly into the twenty-first cen- ance to struggle, in ways that are activist, 
tury. realistic, and democratic, to give working 
people power in their lives. 
Framing a Socialist Critique The impetus to establish PACC came 


from discussions last summer among social- 
Socialist thinking starts from two main ists in the Durham-Chapel Hill area seeking 
premises: 1) health is a human right and ways to end their isolation from the vast 
(to page 4) majority of North Carolinians and Americans. 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 
Chapel Hill 2-21-76 


Dissatisfied with a persistent lack of success in attracting non-academic working people 
to socialist groups here, we examined our own experience and began to look critically 

at the history of progressive movements in the U.S. We discovered American populism, a 
great movement of black and white farmers of the late 19th century which formed coopera- 
tives, challenged what they called "money interests"--wealthy landowners and merchants—— 
and won important reforms in lending patterns and tenants' rights. The movement failed 
to realize its dream of the "Cooperative Commonwealth", but helped to pave the way for 
the socialist movement of this century. The lesson to us was this: a genuine American 
socialist movement was a long way down the road, and the groundwork for such a movement 
has not been formed or carried out among American working people. An organization like 
People's Alliance, that could draw on the widespread and growing anti-corporate and anti- 
big government sentiment in its work to give working people control of their lives, would 
be part of that groundwork for the struggle for a socialist America. PACC in its popu- 
lism would not be juxtaposed to socialism, would not organize in anti-socialist ways, but 
would exist as an important antecedent movement to a mass socialist movement. 


How has this conception of PACC been realized so far? PACC is still in a formative 
stage, and time will tell; but at this point it's safe to say that People's Alliance is 
succeeding in attracting to its work progressive activists from many varied backgrounds. 
From organized labor, from Carolina Brown Lung Association, from G.I. organizing, from 
artists and crafts people, and from consciously socialist activists come the more than 
100 members state-wide. PACC was endorsed by state AFL-CIO President Wilbur Hobby at a 
fund raising dinner sponsored here by the organization last fall for socialist alderman 
and mayoral candidate Gerry Cohen. At that time Hobby remarked that PACC was an organiz-— 
ation 50 years past due. 
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- POPULAR ECONOMICS PRESS 


"What's Happening to Our Jobs" is a new book written and 
published by Popular Economics Press, the group that pro- 
duced "Why Do We Spend So Much Money?" It explains in 
concrete language and original illustrations the major 
changes in jobs and job opportunities and why it's hap- 
pened. The book also explores a wealth of ideas, indus- 
trial experiments and alternative systems for solving 
problems faced by both jobholders and job seekers. To 
order copies of "What's Happening to Our Jobs?" send 
$1.45 to Popular Economics Press, Box 221, Somerville, 
Massachusetts 02143. For ten or more copies, send $.90 
per copy. 


At its organizational meeting last October 18th, a three part interim structure was 
adopted for the period prior to a founding convention later this year. Based in particular 
cities are geographical chapters which initiate political activity and recruit new members 
to PACC. Well functioning chapters now exist in Chapel Hill, Durham, and Greensboro/ 
Winston-Salem. Organizational task forces operate state-wide in special areas of concern, 
addressing at this point labor organizing, and people's history and culture. The activitie: 
of these groups and of The Peoples's Word, the PACC newsletter, are coordinated by a steer- 
ing committee composed of elected representatives from each group. 

The Chapel Hill chapter is organizing opposition to the D.0O.T. thoroughfare plan for 
the area and support for a locally derived alternative plan. Several neighborhood groups 
have been formed specifically to fight the Establishment plan; and it is hoped that all the 

effected areas in Chapel Hill can be mobilized. 
| The Greensboro/Winston-Salem chapter is aiding in occupational health and safety or- 
ganizing and in anti-Duke Power efforts there. And in Durham several chapter sub-groups 
have been established to work on occupational health, taxes, and consumer cooperatives. 
| What problems face People's Alliance now and in the coming months? One important con- 
cern is the need to clarify our understanding of the meaning of organizing populists. A 
study group within PACC is forming to address this question and to acquaint ourselves with 
the history of populism. It has become important to be able to understand the continuities 
between populism and socialism, as well as the contradictions in order to present a clearer 
picture of ourselves to those curious about PACC but skeptical. Important prerequisites 
to growth and stability are a consistent fund raising program and paid staff--both of which 
now are beyond the capacity of People's Alliance. And it will remain a challenge to the 
Organization to continue to attract activists, from both black and white communities, who 
)previously have had to work in relative isolation. We'll need not only to involve them in 
PACC organizing, but also to develop means to include these new members in the leadership 
of the organization. 

The process of addressing these questions is underway in People's Alliance. The most 
effective way to resolve the issues, we believe, is not abstractly, through discussions 
premoved from political organizing, nor by forging ahead with that organizing, trusting that 
}the answers will somehow emerge in time. We're seeking the answers, and a way to build 
} toward a majority movement for progressive change 


We welcome all those willing to join in that struggle to contact us. 

| Write to: People's Alliance Or call: Harry Boyte, 967-7996 or myself, 

P.O. Box 602 Larry Bostian, 942-7376, for more information 
Chapel Hill 27514 


IN SOLIDARITY, Larry Bostian 


2) health services will necessarily remain inhuman, distorted and lacking in equity as 
long as they are dictated by the making of a HProLit.. | 

Liberal reformers proceed from these same assumptions. What they often fail to rec- 
ognize are the structural obstacles to the reforms they seek. It is here that the liberal 
analysis falls short. And, it is here that a socialist analysis has several critical func- 
tions. 

First, a socialist analysis of health care must reveal how a capitalist economy per- 
verts the potential of our service delivery system, imprints it with the elitism, sexism 
and racism of American society as a whole, and wastes our resources and misdirects their 
use. It must explain why health services have developed as a system of cure which has lit- 
tle capacity, as currently constituted, of being reformed into a system of care. This anal- 
ysis must demonstrate that a class society can only produce a class system of health serv- 
ices and that the present gross inequalities in the provision of services cannot be ultimate- 
ly eliminated except by making basic changes in the structure of society. 

Moreover, a socialist analysis must also clarify the role of the health delivery system 
as a crucial instrument of social control which perpetuates the dominance of the ruling class 
How the medical establishment has secured, almost without challenge, the prerogative to cer=| 
tify and legitimate what it deems to be aberrant behavior in American society must be his- | 
torically accounted for. A socialist analysis must document the ways in which medical em- 
pires--the pharmaceutical industry, insurance companies, major foundations and educational 
institutions together with the professional and civic elites which organize and govern the | 
provision of services--lend support to the preservation of the status quo. It must show how 


health providers indoctrinate those they serve and inculcate attitudes and values which in- 
hibit the realization of people's emancipatory potential. It must make clear that the deliv- 
ery system acts as a mechanism of social domination not as a result of a conspiracy on the 
part of a professional or corporate elite, but because of social forces over which that lead- 
ership has little or no control. It is an alienating system, not because its leadership is 
necessarily devoid of good intentions, but because it is a part of an alienating and exploit- 
ative social order. 

Finally, a condemnation of the American health system must not involve an unthinking 
rejection of everything that system offers. American medicine does indeed possess a highly 
developed technical capacity which people want and need. It is a problem for socialists to 
see to it that skills are made available to people in ways that are both acceptable and ap- 
propriate for them, that they are organized into programs that will truly assist people in 
helping themselves. 

A good start has been made on this analysis. The suggested readings following this ar- 
ticle include recent and extensive socialist examinations of the health system. Here we can 
only briefly consider a few of the issues raised above. 


—_. 


| 
‘Exclusion and Expansion in the Health System 


What critical postures can people take in an analysis of the current medical crisis? 

In general, the Left is attacking the medical establishment on two seemingly contradictory 
levels: 1) it is exclusionary and 2) it is expansionist. On the basis of its exclusionary 
character, it is obvious that many who need help are unable to get it. This involves finan- 
cial barriers, maldistribution which leaves many segments of the population with little ac- 
cess to the system, an emphasis on acute episodic treatment rather than continuing and pre- 
ventive care, the lack of coordination among the disastrously fragmented elements of the sys- 
tem, little or no control over the quality of care. 

On another and more subtle level, the system is correctly attacked for its expansionary 
tendencies. While it leaves many people without adequate health care, it progressively in- 
vades new areas of concern. This often means redefining what are basically social problems 
(e.g., VD, TB, OD) into personal medical problems to be dealt with as the exclusive province 


Sof the medical elite. Clearly no health system run for profit should be permitted to become 
‘the sole arbiter of what is correct or acceptable behavior, what we do with our own bodies, 


or the conditions which make life no longer an acceptable venture for us individually. 


Some Examples of Expansion and Exclusion 


Most of us have experienced the failings of the health care system. In our own collec- 
tive, a short discussion provided these examples: one member who paid $60 for a fifteen 
minute conference with a Duke allergist ("Oh, your insurance company will pay for this call"; 
it didn't); two outrages in the North Carolina Memorial Emergency Room, one case where a 
severely hurt auto accident victim was chided for not wearing his seat belt, and one where a 
family was publicly berated for not giving a patient insulin. Both of these latter instances 
involved people from ethnic working class backgrounds; if you're a patient in the Emergency 
Room it helps to have an educated accent and clothing acceptable to the cultural attitudes of 
the young resident on duty. Clearly being black or rural folk is hazardous to your health. 

We could easily dwell on such examples and we know that you could provide many more. But 
to do so is to possibly lose track of the basic problems of the health system as a system and 
to see these problems as simply the aberrations of insensitive individuals. To expose the 
roots of the system-wide problem, we have reviewed an "effective" program-—the University's 
Area Health Education Centers (AHEC). AHEC has brought medical care facilities to people 
around the state by moving doctors and residents to nine regional hospitals and by referring 
patients to N.C. Memorial Hospital. The University has even created an airforce to implement 
this service. 

At first glance, the AHEC program might seem a reasonable solution to health care maldis- 
tribution problems in N.C. Yet, on closer inspection, we found that AHE€ does little to 
change the basic structure of health care in the state. It essentially means more of the same: 
more patients to fill the beds of NCMH and for medical students to practice on, more federal 
and state dollars to spend on new buildings and equipment for such community hospitals as 
Charlotte Memorial (while people in remote areas of eastern and western Carolina are still 
without adequate health services). And, it means another empire on the rise--one that func- 
tions smoothly and uncritically in the present medical and educational system. 

Yet, it is hard to expect change, when as George Bernard Shaw wrote long ago, you pay 
"a man to be both judge and extirpator". Most of us have been reading lately about needless 
surgeries. This is not a new discovery of medicine's expansionist tendencies. It has been 
known for a long time that American medicine leans toward an excess of surgery--two to one if 
we compare with England over the past 25 years. To quote Shaw again, "it cannot be too often 
repeated, nobody can ever prove that it was unnecessary. - . . Operation is therefore the 
safe side for the surgeon as well as the lucrative side." Shaw apparently was right--it is 
estimated that in the U.S. there were approximately two and one half million "unnecessary" 
operations and twelve thousand "needless" deaths during 1974 as a result. 

In short, all is not well in North Carolina's or America's health system. At the same 
time some cannot get adequate services, others are getting more than they need. To identify 
these exclusionary and expansionist tendencies is not enough. A socialist analysis must go 
further and consider what is to be done. 


Some Socialist Alternatives 


What can we do about this mess, this albatross that affects our lives in such essential} 
ways? A socialist analysis must be a call to action and must propose immediate steps de- 
signed to make the system more responsive to human needs. Perhaps we can label our clarion 
call to public consciousness raising under the heading of the five "D's": democratizing so- 
cial service practice, declassifying information, demystifying health related technique and 
knowledge, deprofessionalizing the professions, and dedoctoring society. These objectives 
are interconnected and need to be pursued together. A few words must be said about each, 
although the formulation of a strategy for achieving them is left to a detailed socialist 
analysis. . 

DEMOCRATIZATION - The physician-patient relationship tends to be authoritarian, pa- 
ternalistic and one-sided. The distinction that is made between a provider and a consumer 
of health care has no validity. One is a person seeking help, while the other is an in- 
dividual assumed to be in a position to render assistance. It is only by working together 
that anything of value can be derived from their interaction. Collectively they are the 
producers of the end product of maximizing a person's physical, mental, and social well- 


being. It follows that the role of patients must be an active one. The full potential of 
the patient's role can only be realized by democratizing the relationship between them. 

DECLASSIFICATION - Patients should routinely be provided with a copy of all informa- 
tion recorded about them. This would rapidly force each service transaction into a learn- 
ing situation for them as well as for those rendering care. People must exercise their 
right to know and refuse to allow themselves to be treated as a commodity. 

DEMYSTIFICATION - Keeping the patient in the dark serves to intimidate, subordinate, 
and exclude people from meaningful participation in the care process. Every measure that 
is taken to simplify health-related knowledge will help the recipients of care to play a 
more active role in service transactions. 

DEPROFESSIONALIZATION - Bernard Shaw correctly charged that every profession is a con- 
Spiracy against the public. The health professions are guilds that most often place their 
interests above the welfare of the public. They are also abusive because they restrict the | 
performance of specialized work routines to those who are certified and formally trained. 
By preventing the vocational advancement of health workers on the basis of their ability tomy 
assume more demanding responsibilities, professionalization reduces the incentives for con- 
tinuing learning. All but those at the top of the professional hierarchy accordingly lose. 

DEDOCTORING - Much of the nation's current burden of ill health is actually caused by | 
medical treatment. The American people are overmedicated and are inadequately protected | 
from the consequences of over-the-counter as well as prescription drugs, the effects of 
which, especially in combination, are often still imperfectly understood. As an alterna- 
tive, self-help should be encouraged and promoted on two grounds. First, it can help to 
reduce what has become an excessive and inappropriate reliance upon the physician, the hos- 
pital, and the ever more powerful but also dehumanizing technology. Secondly, self-help 
serves to increase people's understanding so that they can themselves recognize the most 
flagrant abuses of the system and successfully oppose them. | 

A socialist analysis cannot overlook those current developments within the health care | 
system in America which need to be nurtured as part of a program to implement the five | 
"D's."' First is the unionization of health workers. Because hospitals in the past were 
thought of as charitable institutions, it was assumed that health workers could be exploit- 
ed even more ruthlessly than others. This is changing. There is secondly a split that is 
emerging in the professions. Many health professionals do not want to serve in a conspira- 
torial role and are ready to form new kinds of alliances with other health workers and with 
those whom they serve. Thirdly, the admission of more women, blacks and other minorities 
to the schools of the health professions, while still small, is increasing. Another hope- 
ful development is the emergence of new role models in the delivery of care together with 
the growing emphasis that is being directed to the provision of primary care. Finally, 
people are realizing the need to change the system of cure to a system of care and are be- 
ginning to demand specific changes. We are all part of the movement to define what health 


is and what health care ought to be. Socialists have a particular responsibility to make 
necessary changes inevitable. 


"Suggested Readings 


Vicente Navarro, "Health and the Corporate Society,'' Social Policy, Vol. 5, pp. 41-49 

(Jan.-Feb. 1975), and "The Political Economy of Medical Care," International Journal of 

| Health Service, Vol. 5, pp. 65-94 (1975). ‘Two important analyses of the influence of Amer- 

_ican class structure on the health sector. 

| Barbara and John Ehrenreich, "Health Care and Social Control," Social Policy, Vol. 4, 
pp- 26-40 (May-June 1974). A highly suggestive treatment of health care delivery in Amer- 
ica as a system of social control. The authors explore the implications of two separate 
control mechanisms, one which they characterize as "disciplinary control" and the other 
"cooptative control." 


Health-PAC, The American Health Empire: Power, Profits, and Politics (new York, Vin- 


tage, 1971). A very useful description and analysis of large medical institutions and pro- 
grams; illustrative material relates primarily to New York City. The monthly Health-PAC 
newsletter is highly recommended for pertinent commentary and analysis of developments in 
the health field; subscriptions ($5 students, $7 regular) from 17 Murray St., NY, NY 10007. 
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Martin Rossdale, "Health in a Sick Society," New Left Review, Vol. 34, pp. 82-91 (Nov.- 
Dec. 1965). Valuable for the historical background it provides for the current conceptual- 
ization of health and the relation of prevailing views to the capitalist social order. 

Howard Waitzkin and Barbara Waterman, The Exploitation of Illness in a Capitalist 
Society (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1974). While the basis thesis of this book is inade- 
quately developed, the critique of the views of Talcott Parsons, David Mecanic, and Eliot 
Freidson makes this a helpful book. 

San Francisco Bay Area Chapter, Medical Committee for Human Rights, Billions for Band- 
Aids: An Analysis of the U.S. Health Care System and of Proposals for its Reform (San Fran- 
cisco, 1972). An incisive and hard-hitting account of the American health system as a 
capitalist enterprise. 


WARNING: THE SURGEON GENERAL HAS DETERMINED 


THAT THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE IS DANGEROUS 
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WEIL LECTURE by EUGENE D. GENOVESE, author of The World the Slaveholders Made. UNC Campi, 
Thursday, February 26, 1976 at 8:00 P.M. in Memorial Hall: "Slavery in Modern World Poli} 
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"The duty of every theoretician is to hope 
that someone else will make the Revolution.' 


42,000 West Virginia miners strike for black lung legislation February 21st. 1969 
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LOCAL COOPERATIVES 


How do people learn to better control 
their daily lives? Most of the concerns 
of one's existence--food, clothing, health 
care, the workplace--are dominated by in- 
stitutions that manipulate us in their in- 
Satiable pursuit of profit and power. 

While we perhaps cannot hope to change this 
degrading and exploitive system overnight, 
we can begin to assert ourselves, to devise 

new strategies, and in so doing, to erect 
viable alternatives. 

We plan in this issue of 
Bread and Roses to deal with one 

, way people can hope to change 
their lives short of political 
trans formation—-through the 
building of cooperatives. The 
cooperative form of organiz- 
ation is a distinct altern- 
ative to the corporate struc- 
ture, now manifestly the 
Major power broker in this 
Stage of capitalistic de- 
velopment. Coops, we must 

)remember, have worked in the past, and 

continue to thrive today with our own area 
providing numerous examples. The aim of 
the consumer coop,even in its simplest 
neighborhood manifestation, is collective- 
ly to provide high quality products at a 
reasonable cost. The goal is not profit 
but rather a satisfied cooperator/customer. 
Furthermore, coops often have the potential 
to improve wages and working conditions in 
a situation where workers are viewed as 
eople instead of factor inputs. 


HUMANIZING HEALTH CARE 


In our last issue (Bread and Roses, 
2-21-76), we examined some of the many fail- 
ings of the American Medical Establishment. 
Beyond merely criticizing its exclusionary 
and expansionist tendencies, we pointed to 
the need for action to make the health care 
System more responsive to human needs. In 
the following article, Sandi Morgen reports 
on the efforts of one local group to human- 
ize women's health care. 


The Durham Women's 


Health Cooperative 


In early summer, 1974, a 
small group of concerned women 
formed the Durham Women's Health 
Cooperative. Today, the collect- 
ive has more than 35 members and 
two service branches (at the Cen- 
tral and Harriet Tubman YWCAs) , 
and provides health counseling 
and educational services to the 
women's community. Its primary 
goal is to inform women of their rights as 
people and as consumers of health care. In 
essence, the Women's Health Cooperative tells 
women: "You can control your lives, starting 
with your bodies." 

To prepare for their work as volunteer 
health counselors, members of the collective 
participate in intensive training sessions. 
They learn counseling techniques and factual 
information on birth control, VD, problem 
pregnancy alternatives, general health prob- 
lems, and health care resources in the area. 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITY NEWS 


Chapel Hill 


&-25 -76 


food coops 


With consumers being confronted by increasingly poor quality and high prices 
in local supermarkets, variour alternatives to the old patterns of buying and selling 
are being successfully put into practice in the area. Some folks make regular trips 
to farmers' markets and wholesalers in Raleigh and Durham, where better food can be 
bought more cheaply. Some individuals have gotten into the community and home garden- 
ing habit. Still others have taken a collective approach in the search for high quality, 
affordable food by working around these chains of processors and distributors; they 
have formed food cooperatives. 

Here in Chapel Hill, there are at least four such consumer co-ops: the Chapel Hill 
Food Cooperative, the east tese Food Cooperative, the Newman Center Food Cooperative, 
and the Student Consumer Action Union (SCAU) Food Cooperative (which, upon investigation,) 
has suspended operation indefinitely). While other small food co-ops are known to 
exist locally (e.g. one formed a couple of years ago by political science grad students 
and since continued as the Bolin Heights Co-op), these four seem to be the major collec- | 
tive efforts to date. | 

The Chapel Hill Food Co-op has the longest and steadiest history of the fore 
having five years of continuous operation. There is a regular rotation of coordinators, 
which seems to prevent sudden burn-outs of energy and to assure continuity of operation. 
About one hundred member—units pool orders on Sundays from one to three o'clock for 
fresh produce and cheese that are purchased from wholesalers in Raleigh and Durhan, and 
then are distributed at Battle House each Wednesday from three to six. Each adult mem- 
ber spends ninety minutes a month on one of the varioys functions of operation (pick-up, 
distribution, bookkeeping, cleanup, communications). They pay about 11% above the 
cost of the food to cover tax and running expenses, and new members pay $5.09 upon join- 
ing. Membership is relatively constant, and prospective members may place trial orders. 

Community Co-op is a storefront collective buying natural foods, cheese, and sun- 
dries from a wide geographical range of distributors. After three years of operation, 
the co-op underwent some dramatic changes during the last season; now there are two paid 
halftime coordinators and there is no longer a work requirement as such from the general | 
membership although volunteers pay a lower markup. Community Co-op now operates six 
days a week and the membership has spurted to three hundred. This expansion raises the 
possibility of a move to larger quarters and perhaps greater prominence in the area. 

The Newman Center Food Co-op has around fifty member-units buving cheese and meat 
and produce each week. Volunteer coordination has changed hands periodically during | 
the two and a half year history, but not regularly. Two members have shared the job for | 
the last year and this has stabilized things a bit. In other respects the co-op is very | 
similar in operation to the Chapel Hill Co-op, with a $4.00 per year or $2.00 per semes- 
ter membership fee. They welcome prospective members to stop by. 

The S.C.A.U. Food Cooperative ground to its unfortunate temporary halt when two 
very exhausted coordinators resigned and the search for replacements was unsuccessful. 
Before this happened, SCAU bought the same way Newman Center did and these two smaller | 
co-ops combined their meat and cheese orders to increase bulk and assure delivery by 
the wholesalers. | 

The continuing efforts of the Chapel Hill, Community, and Newman Food Cooperatives © 
and the suspension of operation of the SCAU co-op attest to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of consumer collectives. Clearly, a cooperative requiresconsiderable input of — 
time and energy of its members and the demands placed on coordinators may at times be | 
overwhelming. But to the extent that members are willing and able to deal with these 
-. problems, the benefits of collective action make it worthwhile. 


Catherine DeVine 


HOMAGE TO THE SOUTHERN FARMERS' ALLIANCE: A FORGOTTEN COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT 


Most of us who had some exposure to the Southern agarian culture are unaware of some of 
the radical currents that run through southern history. One cultural tradition that many of 
us heard often enough was how important it was to stay out of debt: "Now Suga, let me tell 
y, you this, don't you ever mortgage your goods or your land. Never once was your grandfather 
jin debt to those city men in Greenville, and that, let me tell you, is why we have this place 
today." (It's a good thing Granny didn't live to see our Bankamericard balance because she'd 


| surely have broken out the old revolver to use on both NCNB and her degenerate offspring!) 
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All of the illustrations are by Coby Everdell, and have appeared in Working Papers. 


This simple message about the danger of credit was, however, not just a Victorian 
bourgeois legacy of thrift. Rather it was rooted in the raw reality of the post-Civil War 
Southern economy. In a society in which the average farm family income was (in 1890) a 
mere $100 per year the fact of the power of credit was all embracing to black and white, 
small farmer and tenant alike. As a result the crop lien system developed to trade things 
needed now against the crop to be reaped later at harvest time. The credit merchant, advance 
man or furnishing man, held the power of survival for any farmer who needed credit to produce 
their crop. And if your income was $100 per annum you needed credit. Moreover, the advance 
man told the farmer what to plant and when. They planted cotton and tobacco because of their | 
marketability, which was a statement in itself of the colonial dependency of the southern farmer 
In short, the crop lien system reduced most southern farmers to near peonage. Even if they were 
occasionally able to avoid this furnishing system, it forever loomed ahead like a dark abyss in 
the reality of their lives. 

Out of this economic meatgrinder arose one of the most noble late 19th century radical 
movements, one dominated by small Southern farmers of both races, and one with a dynamic and 
ideology that ought not to be forgotten. The Southern Farmers’ Alliance began in Texas during ~ 
the 1880's under the leadership of Charles Macune. After considerable statewide success it 
sent out lecturers throughout the South during 1887-1888. The message was clear and simple-- 
it promised redemption from the crop lien system. 'Join the Alliance,'' the lecturers preached | 
to their eager audiences, "and build yourselves a cooperative and get free of the credit 
merchants once and for all." The gospel of agrarian cooperation spread like wildfire and by 
1889 there were perhaps 3,000,000 members in the Southern states. As a prominent Allianceman — 
from North Carolina, L.L. Polk, said: "There is a limit to silence even in the submissiveness 6: 
farmers."" Now was the time to shout "no" to their oppressors. 

However, this gauntlet was not to go unchallenged. Farmer cooperatives struck at the bedro 
of American finance capitalism. The advance man himself might be a localized enough villain-a 
Greenville businessman with access to capital or substantial landowner with an excess of capit 1 
In truth he was but the personification of a hydra-headed system of economic exploitation which 
had its base in the urban banking centers of the South and Northeast. Consequently, the Farmers 


Alliance was pitted against the most formitable of late 19th century institutions-—finance capit 
and one that gave no quarter to local cooperative exchanges in search of funding. Within two © 
years most local cooperative exchanges were in desperate shape and, in response, one plan even 
envisioned creating a new currency backed by the cooperative. 

Members throughout the South were dismayed when they fully realized what obstacles stood in 
the way of successful cooperative experiments. Were all their hopes to be dashed so quickly? 
_ Were they simply too impatient or were they so ignorant that they could not adequately manage th 
local exchanges? On one elemental level, it is possible to read this interpretation into their 
history. However, what ultimately occurred went far beyond the question of implementation. In 
fact, the members of the Southern Farmers’ Alliance engaged in a remarkable dialogue, a process 
political self-education that formed the basis after 1891 for an independent third party movemen 
This achievement, the work of Southern agrarians who had mobilized millions with their call for 
cooperative commonwealth, has neven been equalled. Yet its significance has barely touched the 
consciousness of most of us. 


The Peoples' Party of the 1890's was largely a marriage of the Southern Farmers' Alliance 
with the heritage of radical Greenbackism. The Alliance had shown people in the South what they 
were up against in the struggle against economic exploitation without fully explaining the natur 
of that exploitation. It was Greenback monetary ideology which clarified in the minds of . 
incipient radicals the real basis of corruption in American finance capitalism that was rapidly 
centralizing and concentrating economic control. It was the gold standard bankers who profited 
and manipulated the monetary system to make it impossible for the small farmer or working person 
to gain access to money capital in order to escape near serfdom and humiliation. The political 
movement that resulted from this radical union deserves to be fully recognized as part of our 
history and as a source of pride in our. own regionalism. 


ENERGY COOPERATIVES: The Pathways and the Barriers 


Much of the environmental destruction of the past few decades is the direct result 
of the way economic power in America is concentrated in a relatively small number of legal 
entities. This is best described as an alliance of the economic ruling class and govern- 
mental power elites or simply: "the Regime". The energy policy of North America is tied 
to pecuniary goals of production and consumption--the fulfillment of which tends to benefit 
a privileged minority. 

Until 1973, fossil fuel energy was cheap; matters such as reducing waste and improv- 
ing efficiencies were given little attention. Now this is changing, and it becomes appar- 
ent that, of available alternatives, conservation measures are far and away the most cost- 
effective way of meeting energy "needs". Conservation measures typically take less time 
to implement and involve less environmental damage than do energy production alternatives. 

Despite the availability of the necessary technology, the current regime in America 
has blocked serious efforts at implementing conservation measures. In introducing the 
Energy Conservation Act of 1976, Edward Kennedy identified some of the major obstacles; 
these obstacles are incorporated in the Act's statement of findings: the availability of 
capital, accurate and impartial information, and expertise. The Act might be an impor- 
tant step toward overcoming these obstacles. One of the Act's provisions encourages the 
formation of "energy conservation cooperatives". Such cooperatives could make it possible 
for residential consumers to obtain for themselves the benefits of energy conservation-- 
something which is unlikely to happen if we wait for the Regime to figure out how to take 
its cut from conservation. 

Particular technologies which could be made available to the people through consumer 
cooperatives include solar energy, windmills for generating electricity, complete combus- 
tion wood stoves, and alternative sewage methods. In light of the principle of diversity, 
we should take advantage of a variety of non-destructive technologies to acquire our 
energy. At the risk of sounding too hopeful, I feel that the potential of some resource 
Systems for energy supply is encouraging. 

For example, let's just consider a couple of aspects of solar energy--space con- 
ditioning and wind-generated electricity. To make use of solar energy for space con- 
ditioning (heating and cooling), a fluid system is typically utilized. An electric 
heat pump can be incorporated into the system--a very efficient means of transforming 
electrical energy into heat. The heat pump can be operated by a windmill. The wind is 
a form of solar energy which results from differences in atmospheric temperatures. And 
it doesn't take much wind to generate electricity. 

Both of these technologies lend themselves to implementation at the level of the 
housing unit, i.e. at the level of the family or small group. Windmills can serve a 
mumber of housing units. And this aspect of the situation makes it difficult for the 
large corporations to maintain their control of energy--especially if implementation 
becomes widespread. Thus, as we work for the transition to a conservation oriented 
society, as we educate ourselves and our sisters and brothers, we may be frequently re- 
minded that the real obstacles to fulfilling the energy-related needs of people, in an 
ecologically sustainable manner, are the profit making producers of energy themselves. 


--DEAN SUAGEE 


IN MEMORIAM: 


JULIE LATANE, SCHOLAR, FEMINIST. 


WORKER FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE 


1941-1976 


The volunteer health counselors become aware of their own prejudices (e.g. a pro- 
abortion bias) and practice telling others about all of the possible alternatives. As 
such, their training reflects the Cooperative's efforts to avoid the mistake of so many 
health professionals--pushing decisions on clients either directly or indirectly by not 
providing them with all the information they need to make their own, well-informed choices. 

After completing training, members share the work involved in the Cooperative's 
many community services. For example, the Cooperative offers pregnancy screenings every 
Saturday morning at the Central YWCA and Wednesday night at Tubman YWCA. In contrast to 
the often cold and degrading treatment received from harried doctors, health volunteers 
take time to carefully explain the procedure, to allow the women to watch how it is done, 
and tqprovide whatever counseling or emotional support is needed for problem pregnancies. 
Not only is the treatment more humane, but there also is a large economic savings--preg- 
nancy tests cost less than $2 at the YWCA compared to the $15 charged by many Durham 
doctors. 

The Women's Health Cooperative also maintains a "Doctor Information File" on gen- 
eral practitioners, gynecologists, some specialists, and dentists in the Dutham/Chapel 
Hill area. This file includes information provided by the doctor him/herself (e.g., 
fees, hours, types of services, birth control preferences, etc.) and patient responses 
to his/her services (e.g., waiting time, willingness to give information, etc.). As in 
other Cooperative services, the aim is to assist women in making more informed health 
care decisions. 

In recent months, the collective has taken on a variety of educational functions. 
Members of the Women's Health Cooperative have spoken to various community groups in- 
cluding junior high school classes, fraternities and sororities, non-professional 
workers at Butner, and a medical ethics class at Duke. Moreover, they periodically 
sponsor self-help workshops in which women are taught to do self-examinations. And, 
the group is currently co-sponsoring a series of workshops called "It's Your Body" with 
the Women's Center in Durham. (For a complete list of workshops, call the YWCA: 688- 
4396, extension 6). 

All told, the Durham Women's Health Cooperative tries to help women become more 
informed and assertive in their consumer role. By encouraging women to demand answers 
and to assert their right to proper treatment in an egalitarian relationship with the 
doctor, important steps can be made toward changing the health care system. Yet, these wo- 
men have no illusions about their role, nor do they want to become a stop-gap or a safe- 
ty valve for the medical profession. They don't want to merely help women: cope with the 
system; they are helping to make and to demand changes in the larger health care system. 
“Long range goals of alternative institutions must be", says Health Cooperative member 
Gilna Nance, ''to change the existing institutions". "We don't want to pick up the pieces 
of people screwed by the medical system. We want to force the medical system to change 
in response to our needs as consumers and as people." 


BREAD & ROSES is written, edited and produced through the collective efforts of local 
socialists. Workers for this issue: Pat Faherty, Ray Faherty, Larry Kessler, Emil 
Malizia, Donna Parmelee, Conrad Seipp, Tony Thomas and James Wessman. We welcome com- 
ments, critiques and contributions for future issues. News of organizations and meet- 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. For mail subscriptions, send $2 to BREAD & ROSES. 
Distribution outlets: 

Carolina Coffee Shop 

Carolina Union Information Desk 

Community Bookstore 

Fish Camp 

Three Guys 

Wildflower Kitchen 
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ings of interest to our readers is also solicited. Contact BREAD & ROSES, POBox 5179] 
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